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PREFACE. 



The subject of the following Memoir, is not 
a person of historical popularity, nor has he 
left to the world any important writings. Yet 
his short and melancholy story possesses a 
peculiar interest, derived as well from the ex- 
traordinary talents of the individual, as from 
the singular state of society and literature 
when he appeared in Scotland, and travelled 
in Italy. 

In writing this account, I have endeavour- 
ed, in the first place, to present an authen- 
tic narrative of his adventures, separating the 
fictitious additions of later biographers, from 
the details of contemporary authors; and, 
secondly, to form a true estimate of the evi- 
dence upon which this narrative rests, and of 
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VI PAEFACE. 

the real character and talents of the remark- 
able person to whom it relates. 

The original poems of Crichton will be 
found reprinted in an Appendix, along with 
" The Testimonial of the various authors, on 
whose evidence the accoimt of his adventures 
is founded. An Engraving of Crichton is 
prefixed, fix>m an original painting in the 
possession of Colonel Crichton, of 6a}rfield 
Place, of which that gentleman most obli- 
gingly permitted me to procure a copy.* 

It is now considerably more than two years 
since this little work was finished, and al- 
though in the revisions it has und^gone, a 
scrupulous attention has been exerted in re- 
gard to the accuracy of the facts stated, stiU, 



* There are two other original pictures <^ Crichton in 
this country. One in the possession of Thomas Grahame 
Stirling^ Esq. of Airth^ which the kindness of that gentle- 
man permitted me to examine. It bears^ both in the can- 
vass and pencilling, marks of great antiquity. The other, 
which is preserved in the collection of Theodore Morison, 
Esq. of Bognie, I have never seen. 



PEEFACE. Vll 

I fear tiiat errors may have been committed, 
which will be of easy detection to the eyeof em-, 
dition. One good effect has resulted fix)m the 
difficulties experienced in the investigation, 
since they have filled me with a deq)er vaie- 
ration for those enlightened scholars, who, in 
their illustrations of the early history and li- 
terature of Scotland, have laboured on higher 
ground — ^and whosegenius has redeemed from 
the reproach of fiible and conjecture the re- 
moter annals of their country. 



LIFE 

•OF THB 

ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 

SECTION I. 

Th£ name of the Admirable Crichton is 
very generally known ; and, if we wish to 
denote any perison who is particulady re- 
markable for learning and accomplishments^ 
it is a name which we almost inevitably 
emploiy in o:ur panegyric. Owing, however, 
to the remote period in which he lived, few 
are acquainted with the romantic and sin- 
gular adventures of his life, or have perused 
the contemporary accounts which have been 
^ven to us by those authors who witnessed 
the powers of his gemus, and shared the ho- 
nour of his friendship; And it is perhaps 
TxcA generally known, that some later wri- 
ters have endeavoured to discredit the evi> 
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dence of these authors ; that the very ex- 
istence of this singular man has been ques- 
tioned ; and that yarious attempts have been 
made to undermine the foundation upon 
which his reputation has so long rested, and 
to convince the world, that the accumulated 
praise of more than two centuries has been 
thrown away. 

The life of Crichton appears, therefore, an 
object of interesting investigation. It is in- 
teresting, because it embraces a narrative 
which has all tile attvaetiona that can be lent 
toithy superior talents^ 1^ bold adventures, 
and by severe and eariy nusfertune. It t» 
inteFBsling as a field of historical and bi^ia- 
jikicai ailment ; and it is most of afl inte^ 
vesting, as it wilt lead to tile examinat^ of 
the eontenvporary literature of the age in^ 
which he lived, emlnracing the most clasi»c 
period in the history of Stotls^v B9id the goL« 
den age of Leo the Tenth in. Italy. 

In attempting to investigate the real Iu8» 
tory, and to estimate the true diaracta? oB 
Crichtcm, it may be proper to begin by colk 
lectiBg, into oae eontmued aaonwtive^ the "M* 



ERRATA, 

Page 3, for 1561, rtai 1560. 

4, f(yr King's Advoctte, read Lord of Session. 

5, In the notc,>f Mary and Giizel, read, Hden and Ebpeth. 

6, In the nole,/or Helen and Ekpeth, read Mary and GiizeL 
8, In the note^ /or Sir Robert, read the Advocate. 

14, /or his nuurteifwere, read his masters, according to Aldus, 

were. 
14, In the note, /or dort, reetd ctmt 

14, In the mAe^fir Appendix No. X., read Appendix No. XIII. 

15, for Rhetofordum, read Rhetorfortem. 

61, for the Timans of Cicero, read Cicero's Book de Univer$itate. 

84, In the note,/or 1575, read 1577. 

93, for narrated, read rdated. 

99, for antiquAoans, read antiquaries. 
112, for and the nephew, read the nephew. 
119, In the nf^^for St Andrews, read Aberdeen. 
126, In the note, /or letter R, read No. XIII. 
199, for forty-five, read forty. 

222, for by the facility, read for the facility. 

223, for or, read nor. 

APPENDIX. 
245, for iortfnmrara^ read lorofuimrara, 
245, ybr tamrnivou ntot movren, read •g-irtraivw [aoi fAtZccn. 



Manutiiin, of the Tlmaem of Cicero, to the Memory of James 
GmbtoD, (Appendix, Na VI.) This endsenee is conob<H«« 
ted % an entry presenred in the University R^;ister of the 
e^llege of St Andrews;, by whidi it i^vpetrs that James Crich- 
«MI ^m wttrieulated at St Safaradcnr's CoUege, in the month of 
N tfwwidiar , 1570 ; and 9iso by a ^ery curious account of Cridi* 
tea, pidshshed in his li&*time at Venice^ in 1580^ an4 lately 
dcRxnesed by Afr Smger. Appendix^ No. I. Robert Crichtra^ 
of Eliocky in his wiD^ printed in the Appendix, writes his name 
O^diton* 
t ThatJaniesCniitQiiiiMsaUiBrirsonof AeLc^ 
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oflSce of LiOTd Advocate,* first to Queen Mary, 
and afterwards to King James the Sixth. The 
mother of Crichton was Elizabeth Stewart,t 



is dtitmeUy pro^ by die will of Robert Crichton^ a Tcry curi- 
ous document^ wbich is o^ied from the MS. Records of the 
Comipissary Courts and now printed fbr the first time in the Ap- 
pendix^ No. XV. The Lord Advocate there names '^ Mr James 
Crichton^ my eldest sone^ tutor testamentar to Agnes Crichton," 
and he nominates the Earl of Arran, Lord Doune, and a long 
Ist of his friends, as protectors of his Wife, Isobel Borthwick^ 
^her baimis and tenentis, at the least aye and till my sone retume 
out of Italie,'* and then ordains him " to honor and mentine her 
as he will answer to Ood and have my blessing." — See, £or addi- 
tional matter on the History ciihe Crichton Family, Notes and 
niustrations. Note A. 

* Mr Robert Crichton ei\joyed this high office, fiXBt in con- 
junction with Mr David Borthwick, (who was probably the &- 
ther of Isobel Borthwick, the Lord Advocate's third wife,) and 
afterwards, in consequence ^ the age and infirmities of hk co- 
adjutor, who was likewise a Lord of Session, was promoted to 
his seat on the Bench, with the express provision contained in 
^ letter of his sovereign, that, upon the decease of Mr David 
Borthwidc, " Mr Robert bruik the said office in sohdum all the 
dayes of his hfb-time, but (without) any colleague to be a^foin- 
ed to him." Mr David Borthwick, Ehock's predecessor, suc- 
ceeded to the (Mce of King's Advocate in 157S, after the death 
of Mr Jdbn Spens of Condie, as is seen by an extract fixim the 
Pitmedden Manuscript, which will be found printed in the 
Notes and Illustrations, Note B. It appears, from the same 
usefiil and curious collection, that Mr John Spens succeeded in 
this office to Mr Henry Lauder, who had eojoi^ it for many 
years, and died in 1561. ' 

t His mother was Elizabeth Stewart. Evidence ciibia will 
be found in Note C of the Notes and IlhistrBtions. 
9 
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daughter of Sir James Stewart of Beath, the 
direct ancestor of the present Earl of Moray • 

It is well known, that the family of Moray 
is descended, in the male line, from the house 
of Avandale or Evandale, which last &mily 
sprung from a son <rf Murdoch, Duke of Al- 
bany, who was unde to James the First. 

After the death of his first wife, the Lord 
Advocate nmrried Agnes Mowbray,* daugh- 
tear of John Mowbray of Bambougall, by 
whom he had one daughter^ Agnes Crich- 
ton. The second son Robert, or, as he is ge- 
nerally called. Sir Robert Crichton of Climy, 
became afterwards, upon the death of the 
Admirable Crichton in Italy, heir to the fa- 
mily.! 



* As to the evidence of this marriage of the Lord Advod^te 
"with Agnes Moubray^ a curious document will be found in the 
Kotes and lUuitrations. Note D* 

t According to the will, the &mily appear to hare been di- 
vided as fellows : — 

1st marriage, by Elizabeth Stewart, the Lord Advocate ha4 
Jascies, &e Admirable Cfiditon, 
Robert, afterwards Sir Robert Crichton of Clim;|r^ 
Mary. . See Notes and Uhiitrations. £. 
Grizel/ i 

9d marriage, by Agnes Monbray, he had 
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AUkough high in ofiBlce, a friend of his so* 
yefdgn, and proprietor of Eiiook and Clunfy, 
tibe Lord Advocate does not appear at his 
death, which happened in 1582, to Ittve been 
possessed of a large fi}rtune.* Wis debts were 
heavy, the profits of his situations, as Ijord 
Advocate and Ixnrd of Session, eould not, in 
that age, amount ev^i fioliectively to a high 
sum, and he had to sustain the expences of a 
large estaUidmient and a nimierous family. 
He had already five children by his two first 
wives, and, at a late period of Hfe, he married,. 
fcM- the third time, Isobeli Borthwick, who 
bore him two daughters, and who seems to 
have especially endeared herself to him by the 
care and affection with which she watched 
over the declining years of his life.t 

Young Crichton had the advantage of be- 
ing related to men in high situations. George 
Crichton, his uncle, brother to the Loed Ad- 



3d marriage, by Isobeli fiotdiwkk, hti bad tmo drag^ters^ 

Elspetb. See^ae^wSlinAeAjfipendhi. 
* Lord Hailea's Catalogue^ p. 5, and Latter Wflliaad Testa^i 
ment^ Appendix. > < . ... , 

t See Latter Will and Testament in tbe Appandqtf. 
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voofltey* succeeded to the eelelHated GaviB 
Douglass, the 4annslator of Vvcffl, m the Bi- 
diQ^prkk of Dunkeld, and enjoyed also the 
lenuneot situatioa of Lord Keeper of the F^ivy 
Seal to James the Fifth. He is desoribed^ by 
the bic^a^er of the Scottish Bishops,t *' as 
a man nobly disposed, very hospitable, and a 
fuagaificent housekeeper ; but in matters of 
tetigion not much skilled."^ Upon the ap- 



* This &ct is stated in so decisive a manner in the Statisti- 
jul Aoommt af the Parish of Cluny^ vol. IX. p. 370, that it 
leads me to believe the authorities w^ioh are there mentioned 
must have been clear and decided on the point. It is to be re- 
^retted, howefer, that the learned gentkolan, to whose leaearcfaei 
une «we the moition of this important dreumstance^ had not con- 
firmed it by the satis&ctory and incontrovertible evidence of the 
vurioas deeds whidi he mentions. 

t Keith's Catalogue, p. 58. 

:( Una cha ra ct er by Keith, is taken from Spottiswood's His- 
tory of Scotland, p, 101 ^ who adds a ^inj^kr trait iUustrative of 
ihe state of this bbbop's religious knowledge. ''It was he t!iat 
said to one of his vicars^ whom he was persuading to leave his 
opinions^ tliat he tbank^ God he Icnsw neither the New nor the 
Old Testament, and yet had proapereil well enough all hi« dayes/" 
fieith mentions that be was keeper of the privy aeal ; but is ig- 
norant of tlie precise date when he obtaitjcd that office. He adds, 
that he died in lS+3-i ; but Mylne, in his MS. History of the 
Bishops of Dunlceld, as quoted, Statislicol Accountj voL IX. p, 
271, asfloru, that Bisliop George Crichton fUled the see of Dun- 
keld JBrom 1523 to 1559* " Hia disposition of the lands ot 
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jNToadi of the Refonnatkn, the Bi^c^ of 
Dunkeld, foreseeing the dSspidaticm of the 
benefices of the prelates, wWdi was likdy to 
follow the change of the national religion, and 
dreading the total loss of the lands and castle 
of Cluny attached to the see of Dunkeld, 
conveyed to his brother the Lord Advocate 
the whcie of his portion of the barony of 
Cluny, with the singular reservation, that it 
should be allowable for the Bishop to resume 
the possession at any future period. This 
may at first appear an unaccountable transac- 
tion ; but the peculiar circumstances of the 
times render the object of Bishop Crichton 
sufficiently apparent. It was to preserve to 
the family of Crichton a rich and wealthy 
property, in the event of his being incapad- 



Cluny to bis brother, must bave bappened sometime in the in- 
termediate space. On tbe rights disponed to bim by tbe bisbop. 
Sir Robert would naturally take possession, not only of the 
property, but probably of tbe palace of Cluny, especially as it 
must tben bave been inbigb aecommodation^bayihg been lately 
built and inhabited by Bishop Brown, and esteemed at that time 
one of the principal bouses of this country. The supposition^ 
therefore, that his son, the Admirable Ciicbton,. who died a 
jroung man, in the year 1^81 (t582,| was bom on the island, 
seems to possess the highest de^ee of proJ)abjIity/'^5/aft4/»ca/ 
Account, yo\, IX. ^, ^l. 
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tated, by the progress of the refbimed c^- 
nions, from enjojing it in hi& own person. 
And it did preserve it, as the Lord Advocate 
ftom this period, in addition to his estate of 
!EMock, became proprietor of the eastle and 
barony of Cluny. In this castle, which is 
beautifiilly situated upon a little island in 
the Lake of Cluny, the Admirable Criehton^ 
according to the andent and established tra- 
dition of the neighbourhood, was lx»n.» 

James Crichton was liilly entitied to value 
bimself upon the honourable house from whii& 
he sprung. By bis connection with the Crich- 
tons, he was allied to a family of andent and 
hereditary nobility ; and it is certain, that 
William, the third Lord Criditon, mamed 



* *' This (that the admirable Criehten was bom at the Casde 
of Cluny,) was confidently asserted by the oldest people in the 
pariah, wbo have died in the memory of the present incumbent. 
They w^re educated in this creed, and unwilling to hear of any 
thing advanced to the contrary." — Statistical Account, vol. IX, jl 
a6S, ^Parish of Cluny, by Reu, Davip MAcaiTeniE. 

It is proper^ h«wever^ to mention, that the birth ]^ace of the 
JLcUnixable Crichton, Hke that of other celebrated men> has been 
wmt^itods and die honqnr claimed by two different place% 
Ohuiy> and Sl^ock, t^ original seat of the %«ily> 4U^d now the 
^pBop^of H^nry Vi9ttch^ Esq. of^liock. AtE^oekthechamf 
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Lady Mwgavet Stewart, di^^bber cf Kmg 
jMttes the Second. By hk eaother, f^izab^ 
Stewjurt, he could traee a tiaeal* thougk not a 
kgitimate, deeoent firom Robert; Duke of 
Albany, the unde of Jumes the Fh-st He 
wag ooiiiiected, therefoie, on both sides, with 
the royal fiunily of Scotland, luid his &thtf 
and ujade held two of the highest c^Soes ua* 
dar liie govemm^it of their country. 

Bishop George Cnchton appears to have 
carried his disposition for a quiet and retfa^ 
Me to an excess, which was singularly disin* 
teiiested. He had already conveyed his lands 
and castle of Cluny to his brother the Lor^ 
Advocate; and, when he found himself be* 
Coming too old for the active duties <£ his 
see, he offered to resign his bishoprick in fa- 
vour of another relation of the family, of the 
name of Robert Crichton.* Robert used all 



* This Robert Orichton^ is eaHed by S;potli8Woed, nephew to 
tibe bishop ; but his lineage and history «re of extremely difficult 
discovery. It is at least certain, ^at he is not the same p^tMia 
with Sir Robert Crichton of Ckiny, second son of ^e hfxd Ad- 
vocate^ asid brother to the Admirable Crichton^ beoatte^^^ is 
Bishf^ of Ihmkeld m 1561^ at whit^ time Sir Robert OHebtMi 
was not bom. It appears by ^e wifl of the iLorft Adto^ftt^^ 
Ihat Sir Robert Crichton was a minor In 15*8. * l*hi&'ll<Aiert 
may have been anotherson of ^^ liotd Adto^ate^ who-died'bi^ 
fore Sir Robert Crichton was bom. 



tile ififluenoB whicb his ^aniy omild conur 
tomd at Bi@m^ in ord& to be ftomatei iip 
itke bidi€f^!i<^ of DuiAcM ; butbc^attto 
lame, imd on the de^iSk oi ViAop Cncitton, 
jys appJiaitioii wm rc^eeledt <» aeoowA ai 
Ae mws poweifiil interetat poves^ed bf tihe 
jeeb^^ted Jehn Hw^aUoii, bastod brother tp 
tkis Earlof Ai3¥tn/ then Reg^it of the Ids^g- 
dom. 

(te the death of Bi(^(^ CrkfatoD, Hamil- 
tm w«s aeoor&Bgiy pr<»noted to the see of 
Dunkeld. After the siuider of Caidinal Be- 
jtoi, in 1 546, be beeame ArebUshop of St An- 
drews ; asd w^on his arrival at this supariar 
digvdtf » Robert Crichton was at lao^th raised 
to 1^ vacmt see, but, at what predse period, 
is aot easily ^scoyarable.t Bishi^ Robert 
Crichtc^ attadied hkmtelC m those days of 
turbulence s^ disoider, to the party <^ his 
sovereign. Queen Mary, which, as is w^ 
known, was opposed by the opposite Action 
c^ jlhj^>Reg^t of the. kkigdom* On the di$- 

* I have subjoined^ in the Notes and IIlnstraticHis^ Note F, 
«toie e^uldtts ^ertkdanr rt^ti^dkig '^ A^eMbiAop ^ St An- 

t Keith. ApperfeUflt i^^SM&A ttfttwr,ip. 175, «81.^ ' 
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dineof tfaequeoi'salfiurs, in 1571, Kis estates 
were forfieited, in comnKm with many others 
of the highest nolnlity in the country ; and 
continuing true to the queen's interest, he 
was not long aflar takoi in the Ca^le of Edin- 
burgh, which had been bravely defended by 
the gallant and unfortunate Sir William Kirk- 
aldy <^ Grange, and sent pris(»er to the 
Castle of Blackness.* 

In this early stage of our Memoir, when we 
have seen the unquestimiaUe descent of Cridi- 
ton from two of the most andent and lumour- 
aUe fiunilies in his country, and have become 
acquainted with the high situaticms enjoyed 
by his more immediate relations, it may be 
proper to pause for a moment to rdute an un- 
founded accusation, whidi has originally been 
raised against him by one of his more ancient 
Uographers. He has been severely Uamed 
by Dempster for having falsdy asserted, when 
in Italy, that he was descended from a noble 
fitnuly connected with the royal house of iScot- 



. * Tbisre aie two oUmt aatbon of the xmme o^ (^rklkttm, 
George Crichton and Willuim Crichton^ of whom a ahartjftptifie 
will be Ami inj^f^ m^ jfflbwtntkw^ Note G. ^ . Jv r 
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knd ; and this independent historian pronoun- 
ces a keen tirade against that surreptitious 
&ine which is the consequence of imdipre- 
taided nobility.* We have already seen that 
the character of our celdbrated countryman 
must remain untainted by these errcmeous 
and unfounded accusations; and ihat, when 
he informed his learned and enthusiastic ad 
mirer, Aldus, that he was descended from 
the royal family, that his father was high in 
c^Sce, and proprietor df Eliodc and Cluny,f 
he asserted nothing but simple facts. His real 
descent was sufficiently noble to kad him to 



* '' Hoc ideo, plenius ut mortales inteUigant, qoam inaipida sit 
quonmdam nostratium adolescendum datiq, qui se vilescere apud 
exteros existimant^ nisi^ specioso regii sanguinis dtulo^ se com-i 
mendaverint ; quod vix unquam a vere nohili Tiro fieri uainu^ . 
verti. — Hist. Eccles, Gentis Scot, p. 189. 

t Fifensis et Stormondiensis^ by wbich Aldus means to desig- 
nate the particular division of Scotland in which the laada of 
Eliock and Cluny are situated^ is certainly an erroneous deno- 
mination. Cluny is in Perthshire^ and Eliock in Dumfiries- 
shire. But how natural was it fi)r an Italian, utterly unao 
quainted with Scotland^ to &11 into this mistake. It is evident 
die error must have proceeded item Aldus ; for once C^ricbton 
had informed him correctly regarding his fiuher's domains of 
Eliock and Cluny, it is ridiculous to suppose he oouldhave any. 
aim to deodye him l^ placing thoxk in (»ie oonnty rather than 
in another. 
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dttqMseftSi exi^gefated detail; and Dempstsr 
nifi;^t hare spued tluit ek)qaenl {^ippb 
agfttmt the piide and fdly of his yoatbftil 
tmutrymen, upoD which his own oonduot^ im 
arresting to hiinaelf a noble title and ori^^ 
fiuaiisbes us witii no unamusing oranment* 

The young Criehton having recdved the 
ntdiments of his grammatical edociUionr at 
Perth,f or, according to another authority, 
at £dinburgh4 was sent to improve himsctf in 
phfloaophy and the sciences at St Andrews, 
at that tim^ the most celebrated and learned 
seminary in Scotland. The rank and finrtune 
of his father enabled him to give his son, who 
was already remarkable for the early maturity 
of bis tdents and the beauty of his person, 
the instruction of the most learned men of 
Ae time. His masters were Rhutherford, 
Provost of St Salvator's College, Hepburn, 
Robertson, and, at a later paiod, Buchanan, 



il Hi* fMBe «D Franoey qsati i«ok qnitle^ diss gnndiB Mens en son 
pn% a oMMt de la rtllgiBn Caliioliqiiew n>se ]^«dt ansa de 
Gnnd Nolli8ee."<^B&A^'s L^ of Tasa^^ p. 49§^ yd. IL 

t BiaendBa.Brit..aiet..Ciidito% i«L IT* f^ 449. 

X MS. Life, by David Buchanan. See Appendix, 2<fe. IL 
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one q£ ibe nvost iUustricma scbolan at t^at 
time m Europe.* The pfogress of Cricbtoii^ 
waft soitable to die emuieiice of his instniet^ 
OTs^ and to the eelebrity ivhiek he was aftev^ 
wards destined to acqoire. In tiie year 1573; 
when be had hardly passed his twelfth year^ 
he took his degree as badidbr of arts ; and^ 
» twa years^ a^rwards^ smob appear to have' 
been his^ hi^ attainmeirts m the dilG^ent 
bfaiMshes- of scholastic knowledge, thaft he re- 
ceived his^ degy^ee, as- master of arts, at t&e 
very eady ^e ^ fo«irteeii>f 

The diffinrent studei^ in the University 
of St Andrews were at this time^ previous to 
their taking their degrees as masters of artSy 
ci^iided into what ware termed circles, ac- 
ceding to the talents and pooficieiicy whieb 
tbey exbibited in the examinations wbidt 
preceded the taking their decrees. Tbe firsft 
drde comprehended those of the very high« 
e^ atta»»nents in the Vnivevsity. fhe se« 



* '^Ma^pmon hi^ua temjiestotis viroB Buchaaanum^ Hep- 
InmuiiiD^ RobfixUuiiiiii et Rhetofordum, tibi pater dederlt."— ^ 
Mi Ikdirai* im J^aradox. Ciceronis, A^^ipendix^ No, IIL 

t S6etheeiiaeiMe.()d^iyftlaQt^]^teLo£NQte8 9^ 
trationi. 
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OMid, those whose profidehcy, although end 
nent, was not so cranparatively conspicuous ; 
and so on through the different divisions of 
talent It is a remarkable circumstance^ as it 
establishes the great and early endowments of 
Olchton, that at the age of fourteen he takes 
his degree of master of arts* in the first circle^ 
being the third in the circle^ that is, bdng in 
talents and attainments the third scholar at 
that time in the University ; a circumstance 
whichy if we consider the early age of Crich- 
ton, sufficiently proves the strength and pre- 
cocity of those talents which were afterwards 
to figure so conspicuously upon a wider field 
in Italy. 

Having evinced this extraordinary profi- 
dency, Crichton does not appear to have 
imagined that his labours were to fiiush with 
the honours he had there won, or that the pe- 
riod of study was in any respect concluded. 
His success only increased his ardoUr; and 



* In the Notes and lUnstrationB will be iKmnd a Ikt of the 
young men who were Crichton's contempcmiries^ for li^cfa^ as^ 
well as for other communications on the mode of study pursued 
at the Collie of St Andrews^ I am indebted to the kindness and 
research <^ my respected friend^ Professor Lee^ of St Andrews. 
See Note L 
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the labours of those early and boyish years 
were repaid, as in the case of Pascal and 
Clairault, by attainments whi^ would have 
been remarkable in a scholar of the most ad- 
vance Hge, and the most laborious applica- 
ti<m. He soon acccHnplished himself in the 
various branche$ of Uie science and philo- 
sofhy of the times ; and, by the force of natu« 
ral talents, assisted, as they must have been, by 
intense applicatipn, acquired the use of ten 
different languages; At this period, and in- 
deed till a much lateij? date, it was the custom 
fox our Scottish gentlemen to finish their 
education by foreign travel, to acquire, in 
the army^ and in an intercourse with foreign 
camps and courts, that military and pditi- 
cal knowledge, whidi might afterwards ren- 
der them serviceable in the wars and the 
coundls of their courttry. Crichton was ac- 
Gotdingly sent by bis &iher to the continent^ 
at a very early age, probably in his sixteenth 
or sevaiteenth year. The purpose of his 
going abroad was, not only to improve him- 
self by the sight of different countries, and to 
display, as was the custom in these times, the 
extent of his erudition in the public disputa- 

B 



I 
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tions which were then extremely cmnmon in 
the universities of the continent, but also to 
finish his education in the schools of France 
and Italy. 

The young Crichton had not, as we have 
already seen, been ungrateful to nature for 
those early talents with which he was intrust- 
ed. He had laboured to increase, by every 
effort of his own, his acquisitions in know- 
ledge and science ; and nature had, in return, 
been prodigal to him of those gifts, which no 
individual exertion can command. She had 
given him a form, which, while it was active 
and powerful, was remarkable for its admi- 
rable symmetry and propOTtion ; and a coun- 
tenance which, from the account of all who' 
had seen him, was a model of manly and in- 
telligent beauty.* To these endowments was 
united a most remarkable quickness and 
aptitude in the acqukement of all ,the ele- 
gant accomplishments whidi were fitted to 
exhibit his person to the greatest advantage, 
and in which the young Scottish nobility of 



* Imperialis Museum Physicum. Appendix^ V^. IX. ; and 
the Italian Memoir of 1581. Appendix^ No. I. 
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the dsy were educated. The same ardent 
defflpe of excellence, and ent&usiastic perse- 
verance of cultiT«tion, whidi had led him 
on to eminence in his severer studies, contri- 
buted to raider him equally superior to his 
youthftd compeers in all the martial exercises 
c£ that diivalious age. The science of the 
sw<»rd was, at this time, most sedulously Culti- 
vated, bot^ in our own country and oh the 
continent It was the weapon to which all 
appeals of honour were made ; and its pro- 
£^8ors (for to this high appellation its teach- 
ers aspoed) affected to elucidate its difierent 
Immdies, a^d demonstrate its various rules 
and evolutions, by tJie application of geome- 
trical f^ihciples. Crichton became one of the 
itaost expert and fearless swordsmen of his 
time. He rode with consummate grace and 
boldness ; and in the gentler accomplishment 
€^ damnaig, upon excell^ice in which, even 
in our own di^s, (if we may believe a noble 
author), so many grave and serious conse- 
quences depend, he is recorded to have been 
a very admirable proficient.* To these va- 

* Imperialis Museum I^yricum. 
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rious attsractions there was added sUll an- 
other, which, in the pleasure it was calculated 
to bestow, was not inferiw to any that has 
been mentioned, — a strong genius for music. 
He had, from nature, a sweet and finely mo- 
dulated vmce ; and had attained to great ex- 
cellence in performing upon a variety c^ nw- 
sical instruments.* They who are enthusi- 
asts in this delightful science, and who have 
felt the deep and inexplicable influence which 
it possesses over our nature, will not be at 
a loss to estimate the power which ^is skill 
in music must have given to the young and 
handsome Criehton, in attai6tiAg estetin tmd 
oommanding admiration* 

The high rank of his father, and bis con- 
nection with court, mui^ have cabled tb^ 
Lord Advocate, not only to oomtAand the 
b^ masters for these various acoHnplifib- 
ments, but to introduce his scm to thi^ high- 
est orders of society in the coiintry ;t and it 

* Italian Memoir of 1581 . Imperialis Museiun Historicum. 

t Robert Crichton's &dier appears to haye lieen the personal 
fUend of many of the highest noblemen of ^ dUy« The proitf' 
of this will be found in his will, (Appendix, No. XV.,) where 
his friends are enumerated; amon gst w hom we "ted the Earl 
of Arran, Earl of Gowrie, and James Lord Doune. 
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was from tiiis source that he derived that 
graceful carriage and elegant deportment 
which appear to have charmed his foreign 
iriends, and conciliated the minds of all to 
whom he addressed himself. 

Thus fairly and excellently endowed, Crich- 
ton set out upon his travds, and directed his 
course first to Paris, eminent, at that period, 
not only for the distinguished learning of its 
puhlic professors and scholars, but for the splen* 
dour and gaiety of its court. It was the cus* 
torn in those days, both in France and in other 
continental countries, to hold public disputa- 
tions, in which the learned men of the age 
contended with each oth^ on the most ab- 
struse questions of the science and philoso- 
phy of the times. To CriAton, no fairer 
opportunity could be presented than what 
these public disputations offered, for obtaining 
distinction. He had already accomplished 
himself in the studies which furnished the 
topics of discussion. He had acquired the 
use of many botli of the dead and living lan- 
guages; and he possessed the manners and 
figure, not of a pedant who had immured 
himself in the doisters of his college, but of 
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a finished gentleman, who had made booiu 
not so much his task as his recreation.* Socmi 
after his arrival in Paris, he, accordingly, in 
obedience to the custom of the times, affixed 
placards, or challenges to literary and phil<^ 
phic warfare, on the most conspicuous parts 
of the dty, engaging, that, at the expiration 
of six weeks from the date of the notice, he 
should present himself at the College of Na- 
varre, to answer upon whatever subject should 
be there proposed to him, " in any science^ libe- 
ral art, discipline, or faculty, whether practi- 
cal or theoretic;" and this in any one of 
twelve specified languages.! A challenge of 
this nature, from so young a p^rscm, to dis- 
pute with the most profound and learned 
scholars in France, oould not fail to excite 
astonishment ; and it was pr^ty generally 
expected, that the stranger would decline the 
contest, under the pretence that his challenge 
was nothing more than a pasquinade against 
the University. The disputation, however, 
took place. Crichton, in the presence of an 



♦ See Sir T. Urquhart's Account, p. 69. 
t Ibid, p. 65, 
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immense ccmcourse of ^peditcNrs, pimented 
^msdf in this eminexit sraunary, enosmitefw 
ed in argument the gravest plnlosophars and 
divines, who had assembled on the occaaon, 
acquitted himsdf to the astonishm^t of all 
w1k> heard him, smd reoeived the puUie 
praises and eo^»tulations of the president 
and four of the most eminent professors in 
the Umv5efsity-* 

But what seemed particularly to increase 
ids triumph, a^ to emlntter the defeat of 
those who attempted to cope with him, was 
tl^ l^ht and easy negligence, and the utt^ 
contempt of preparation, whidi he evinced 
before the contest. The court of Henry the 
4 Third o£ France was, at this time, one of the 
:most gay and ^[allant in Eur(q>e.t Li the 

* Sir T. Urquhart'-s Account. 

t This was a period^ remarkable in the history of the Fr^ich 
oourty for Iftie exceBrf^e splendour and fireqaeney of tSi sorts of 
public festivals^ which^ even in the midst of war and tumult^ 
were ardendy cultivated by Henry the Thirds at that time the 
«Kii?ereign of France. A Frencii ehronide^ describing liie com- 
motions raised in the kingdom^ by the Huguenots, in the year 
1576, adds, — " £t en fht &it pLdnt au roi, lequel oependant, 
couroit la bague, vetu en Amazone, et Ikisott tons les jours, ba- 
lets; et festins nouveaux, comme si son estat eusteste paisible." 
See Recueil des Diverses Pieces servant a fHistoire de Hcjiry 
III. Roi de France et de Fologne. 
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midst ^natbutl distresses^ whidi might kave 
HK>bered any reflecting unnarcfa^ and dvil oon- 
uoticiis whidi embroiled the country; iJie 
whole mind of the sovereign seemed to be oc- 
cupied in the invaQtion of ihe most expendve 
shews, md the arrangement of the most mag- 
nificent public festivals. Tourneys, where the 
knights jousted against each other^-'-^-courses 
at the ring, — ^tilting against the Saraom, and 
many other gallant amusemaits, aeo(»npanied 
with aU the pomp and drcumstame of ca- 
valry, were at this time the &vourhe4)ceupa- 
tions of the king ; and it is easy to imagine 
how acceptable such public diow« must have 
been, to the g^us and dis^M)sitkm <^ Cridi- 
ton. In the feats of arms whidi there led to 
distinction, he was calmilirfsed, both by tte 
natural beauty of his figure, and the uncom- 
mon skill which he had acquired, to outstrip 
most of his competitors ; we i^ed not th^?e- 
fore wonder, if, instead of betaking himself 
to his study, he s^one pre-eminent in all the 
gay amusements and elegant accomplish- 
ments of the age. He was to be found in the 
ball-room, in the hunting-field, in the riding- 
house ; and, the day after that in which be had 
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astcMiished the most learned and aUe profess- 
<»8) by a d»]^y cf such universal talent and 
^rudition^ he j^peared, with all the fire and 
fieshness of youth, at a tiltii|g matdi in the 
I^Yie; and heare^ with consummate skill 
and address, in presence of many of the ladies 
and princes of the court of France, he car- 
ried <^the ring fixnn every competitor, and 
remuned victor in that martial accoqaplislv- 
ixient which was tb^ so ardently cultivated 
m this CQuntary of chivalry.* 

The display of sudi various and excel- 
lent acqviirements, was a:ttended with the e£^ 
£dct to be expected; and the young Scotch- 
mtak beeam^ from tibis time, known by no 
other name than that by which he has de- 
soended to posterity,— -the Admirable Crich- 
ton*! Criehton's appears to have been one 
of tSioie ardent and active minds, which lan- 
guid without some ruling dtgect and employ- 



* There can be no doubt that Mackenzie, in his life of 
Crichton, has &llen into an error in applying the description 
given by Pasquier, r^;arding a young man who appeared at the 
Collegia i^Nvvsne, toCrichton. This ernnr was first detected 
by an unknown, but acute writer, in the Grentleman's Magazine* 
See Kippis' Life of Crichton, fiiog. Brit. 

t Mackenzie, toL III. p. 198. Sir T. Urquhart, p. 6S. 
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nient He had already attained extraordi- 
naiy eminence as a scholar, and any long 
continuance at the University of Paris was 
unnecessary. He became now anxious to 
accomplish himsdf as a soldier ; and for this 
purpose, although his design of travelling 
to Italy rendered any long continuance in it 
impossible, he entered into the French ser- 
vice, where he became, dler serving for two 
years in the dvil wars, which at fimt time de- 
populated France, an experienced offica*, and 
rose to an honourable command in the French 
army.* 

^ After two years residence in Fnmce, Cridb* 
ton determmed to ccmtinue his travels into 
Italy,! at this time the centre from which all 
that was most remarkable in pfa&losophy, ill 
literature, and in the fine* arts, had emanated 
throughout Europe. He first travelled to 
Rome ; where, emboldened by his success in 
France, and in obedience to the manners of 



* Soldato a tutta botta^ e due anni^ ha spese alia guerra de 
Franda^ con caiico honorato. — Italian Memoir of CricMon. Ap- 
pendix. 

t See Italian Account of Crichton^ written during his life- 
time. Appendix. 
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this age of litecaryri^v^aldi]]), he took aneariy 
opportunity of pubiishiQg a similar diallenge, 
to that which he drculated in Paris : and, on 
a day appointed, in presence of the Pope aiul 
many of the d]£feient cardinalfi^ with a nnnie- 
sous .audience, amongst whidb wa'e many of 
tiie most learned men of the times^ Ii^ prew 
sested himself to vix^ticate the pledge whieh 
he had^ven; and, as we are told by his faio- 
graplier, again astonished and delightod'ihe 
s^pedatmB, by the display of the most nniver-* 
sal tal^its. 

After a short residence at Ron^, he next 
repaired to Yeniee.* At iliis time Cridi* 
ton, fiotwitiistanding the ^xoessive adnnra^; 
tion which he had attracted, and the popu- 
larity which his talents commanded, ap- 
pears to have been lalx)uring under some se- 
vere distress of mind, but from what cause it 
may have originated, is not easily discover- 
able. It has been already observed, that his 
father, the Lord Advocate, was far from an 
opulent man ; and there are some obscure in- 
timations in the poetry of Crichton himself, 

* Dempst^ says he went to Genoa^ where he was invited by 
the offer of an ample salary, ^'honorario satis amplo." 
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and some more decided assertions in the ac- 
count of one of his early bic^praphers,* which 
would lead us to conjecture, that, notwith- 
standing his high connections, he was weighed 
down by the mismes attendant on poverty. 
Certain it is, that in a poem, which was writ- 
ten at this time, entitled, ^' In suum ad Urbem 
Venetum appukum,'' and addressed to Aldus 
Manutius, then the most cdefarated printer 
in Europe, he alludes to his own distress of 
mind, and to the severe calamities which he 
had suffered, in lines whose general meai^ng 
is not to be mistaken, whatever obscurity 
may hang over the particular circiimste»ce& 
to which they relate.f But Crichton, in the 



* Ldtch denominates hhn, " constantissiinus^ prae pauper« 
tate, peregrinus." 

f *^ S«pe meofy animo^ easus mdUtabor in^nos^ « 

Sspe humectabam, guttis stillantibus^ ora."^ 

m m « . » m . 

Vt rei^poDttt petens^ trepidanti ego pectore, tandem 
Verba coacta dedi. Fateor me, Candida Nais 
Promeritum^ qusecunque fero, nee turpis egestas 
In&Bdnmqae sceliis serri^ moi pectora vexat. 
At me^ quis, miserum^ magna^ cognoscit^ in urbe. 
Aut qnisj ad squoreas flentem^ solatur^ arenas. ' 
The rest of this poem^ in which there are many pa8si^;es of 

enunent beauty^ particularly in the descriptive part^ will he 

found in die Appendix^ No. V. 
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emiBcait individual to whom these verses were 
directed, was destined to find a firiaid, whose 
high admiration c£ his talaoits, and ai^nt 
cultivation <^hb friendship, ware betta cd- 
cuhted to raise his sinking spirits, than the 
poetical ccmsolatkHi <^ the fair^haiied Naiad, 
whom he introduces into his poem. 

On his arrival at YeDice, he presented his 
verses to Aldus, who could not fail to remark 
the talents which appeared in many parts of 
the poem, and to be highly flattered by the 
ccmipliments to his genius and to his libera- 
lity, which it contained. The appearance^ the 
manners, and the conver8atu>n of the young 
stranger, were calculated to confirm these 
impressions. '^ When he presented his verses 
to Manutius," says Kippis, '^ that critic was 
struck with a very ^reeable surprise, and 
judged, firem the performance, that the author 
must 1^ a pension of extraordinary genius. 
Upon discoursing with the strangar, he was 
filled with admiration ; and finding him to be 
skilled in every subject, he introduced him 
to the acquaintance of the men of principal 
learning and note in Venice."* 

* Kippis' Life of Crichton^ Biog. Brit. 
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CriditcHi, aooordingly, oontraoted an mti- 
mate acquaintance, not only with Manutius^ 
to whose admiration fw his talenta we owe 
the most animated and int«esting acoount 
which ranains of him, but with other men of 
learning and dignity in this celelHBted dty. 
His chief friends were Sperone Speroni, one 
of the most learned and venerable names in 
the history of Italian literature, Lorenzo Mas* 
sa, the secretary to the RepuUic of Venice^ 
and equaUy eminent as a sdiolar and a poli- 
tician,^^ and John Donati. Two Latin odes^ 
one addressed to Massa, and the other to Do^ 
xmti, are still presarved amongst the few. 
poems whidi have reached our time. The 
fermer^ to Massa, is a very beautiful little 
lyric poem, which, for classic elegance, might 
do honour to any age of modem Latin poetry. 

Socm after his arrival in Venice, he was 
publidy introduced to the Doge and the Se- 
nate,! in whose presence he made an orati<m, 
of which the eloquence was so brilliant, and 



* Aldi Dedication In Find. Cioeroiii& 
t Aldi Dedication in Paiadoxa Cioeronis. Impetialis Mu- 
seum HiBtoricum, art. Crichtou. 
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the mtoner of delivery so consuminately' 
graceful, that, in the words of Imperialis, 
** he was esteemed a prodigy of nature.** He 
afterwards disputed upon differ^it sulgiects of 
theology, philosophy, and the mathematics; 
before the most eminent pro^sors of the 
city, and ah immense concourse of people, 
who, attracted by the high reputation which 
he had acquired, now flocked from* all quar- 
ters to hear him. A very great and general 
impression appears to have been made at Ve- 
liice, by his uncommon learning, his engaging 
manners, and various accomplishments. Lives 
of him were drawn up, and published. Al-^ 
dus deemed it an hcmour to himself, that the 
name of Crichton should be united with his 
magnificent edition of Cicero, and believed 
that he did honour to others, when he cele- 
brated them as the friends of so illustrious a 
scholar. Copies of his verses were commonly 
drculated, and eagerly sought after ; and his 
popularity extended, not only amongst the 
scholars, who could appreciate his talents, but, 
what was perhaps more flattering at his early 
age, he became the idol of the gay and the 

8 
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young, ** the observed of all observers,'' the 
centre, to which were directed the fondest 
wishes, and the fairest eyes, in that country of 
love and beauty.* After a residence of four 
months at Venice, we find that Crichton, who 
had fallen into a bad state of health, £rom 
which he now slowly recovered, repaired, by 
the advice of his friends, to Padua ; the Uni- 
versity of which city enjoyed ,at that time, a 
Very high degree of reputation. Although 
^ifeebled by sickness, he does not appear to 
have, in any degree, relaxed, either in the ar- 
dour with which be pursued his studies^ or 
in that edger and honourable desire of dis- 
tinction, which seems to have been the mast^ 
passion of his mii^.- " 

The day after his arrival, there was an as- 
sembly held of the most eminent and learn* 
ed men of Fadua,f in the house of Jacobus 



♦ Sir T. Urquhart's Life of CriditoD. 

t NamTpostquani^ adrersa raletiidiiie^ jam qtxatuor menses la- 
borasses, priuequam in int^rom prisce sanitatis statum xedires^ 
amlcorum consilio, ad Patayinam Academiam^ tanquam ad sapi- 
mtkt offidnam^ profeetui et ; ubi, Idibu»Martii^ in diem scqmen- 
tem>sii8cepto eonsilio,omiie8> ommumdific^piindruii^prQfeflSfnei^ 
in oedibus darissimi viri^ Jacobi Aloisii Comelii^ ejus auctoritate 
et precibus^ ut convocarentur, petiisti. Aldi Dedicat.*— Jacobus 
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Aldfllas Cornelius. Thejr were natorally 
attracted thithar, by the accounts which they 
had received of this extraordinary person ; 
and both Aldus and Imperialis have left us 
the most particular details of this meeting * 

Crichtcm opened the assembly widi an en- 
comiastic po^n, in praise of the city, the uni* 
versity, and the audience. He then, with 
that versatility of talent for whidi he was so 
remarkable, diverged from the fields of poetry 
into the less ornate regions of prose ; and dis- 
puted, for the space of six hours, with the most 
cdebrated professors and scholars who had as- 
sembled, upon various subjects of learning 
and philosophy. He, more especially, exposed 
the errors of Aristotle and his commaitators^ 
with so much solidity and acuteness, yet, at 
the same time, with such engaging modesty, 
that he excited l^re, as he had done both at 
Rome and Venice, universal admiration. 

Not satisfied with this display of his talents 
in the severer subjects of philosophy and the- 



Aloittus CemfHixnB, is ttanstoined by Madceoeie into Jaoolms 
Moyaias Comdina. 
* Aldi Firae&tio in Fkorad. Sd^lii6.^JbBpedalii Vtt» Cm^ 
C 
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ology^ Crichton next assumed a more playful 
tone ; and, with much ingenuity, cmiduded, 
(as if anxious to decline the encomiums which 
were lavished upon him,* and to reconcile 
his audience to their comparative inferiority,) 
by declaiming upon the happiness of igno- 
rance, — a subject somewhat similar to that 
.which was afterwards to afford a field for the 
satire and pleasantry of the celebrated Eras.- 
mus.f 

• These exhibitions, and the applauses which 
they drew upon him, could not fail to become 
grateful to Crichton ; and a repetition of them 
appears to have been eagerly demanded by 
the public. A day was accordingly fixed for 
Another public disputation, in the palace o£ 
the Bishop of Padua ; but some unforeseen 
.circumstances intervened, and prevented it 
from taking plaqe. This disappointment a& 
forded an opportunity to a set of weak and en- 
vious opponents of the celebrity of Crichton^ 



* Aldi Dedicatio. — Imperialis Vita Crichtoni. 

t In his Encomittm Marias , which he wrote in the course of 
a week during his residence in the house of the ChanceUor^ Sir 
Thomas More. — Jobtin's Life of Erasmus, Vol. I. p. St, 

% Aldi Pr«e&t. in Parad. Ciom>nis. 
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to attadc and disparage that excdlence which 
had edipsed them. These, not only attempt- 
ed to detract &om his merits, but affected to 
cbnidder him as a literary impostor, whose 
acquirements were totally superficial. 

To ccmfound such invidious opponents, 
Crichton caused a challenge to be fixed on 
the gate of two of the ptindpal churches at 
Padua. The chief subject on which he en- 
gaged to dispute, was the philosophy of Aris- 
totle ; — a^ subject, which, as opposed to the 
philosophy of Plato, at this paiod, nearly ab- 
sorbed the attention, and divided the talents, 
not only of the University of Padua, and tbe 
learned world of Italy, but of almost all Eu- 
TG^. CrichtcHi appears to have espoused the 
Platonic side of the question. He engaged 
to demonstrate, before the University, that the 
errors of Aristotle and all tbe followers of his 
philosophy, were nearly innum^able; and 
Uiat the latter had entirely failed, both in the 
expknation c^ their master's meaning, and in 
their manner of discu^ing theological sub- 
jects.? ^or was this all. He undertook, like- 
wise, to expose the errors which had been 
fallen into by certain mathematical professors. 
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whose mines are not given in the writtoi 
diallenge, but who were probably those par- 
sons who had a£Eected to C(»isider him as an 
impostor ; md he pledged himself to expound 
whatever should be proposed to him> and to 
reply to whatever should be objected ageunst 
him, in the wh(de circle of the sciences. These 
wious points he engaged to explain, either 
according to the ordinary logical rules wUbdi 
were followed in die schools, or^ where tb^ 
could be applied, in numbers and matbema^ 
tical %ures ; or, if the subject a^nitted of 
poetical disbusaion and embellishment, in an 
infinite vajdety of different kinds of verse.* 

This was the last and most difficult cont^t 
which had been yet undertak^i by Crichtoeu 
It embraced the greatest variety of subjects ; 
fuid these, too, were subjects upon which 
tiiere was the greateiit variety of opinion. His 
oppon^ots could not fidl to be botli nume- 
rous «id lettrned# whace the matter of dispute 
was the Aristotelian philotofihy; and, ftom 



* The Programma^ or Challenge of Crichtoa^ will be fbon^ 
in the Appendix^ No» IIL 
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the boldnass witih vrlmh the gaueU^ was 
thrown down, ajod the feelings of satific 
^leen and emry with whieh be had been 
lately attacked, we need have no donlrt bsit 
that ereiy effort must have been made &r 
Ilia confbsion ^nd disoomfitnre. But the 
Mar. of Cmbtoa's genius was stSl in its 
aseendant The contest, indeed, was long, 
Sar it lasted three days, befoie an innumera- 
ble concourse of spectators ; Ms frigid Ma- 
nutins beii^ hxcnadf presmt, and a spe^lxH-, 
to use his own words, *' of this miraci&kHis 
iNvcounter."* But HboB protracted nature of 
the combat, served only to increase the honow 
of the victory. Criditcm's d^famars appear 
io have been :for ever isHenced by the ovest- 
whelming power of the talaits which they 
Inud affiscted to deqpise. He remained upon 
the fidd, during this long period of probatum, 
{H^pared to engage with ev^oppoiient. Qe 
argued with a coumgeous readiness and suc- 
cess, which were so tndy admiraUe, that 



* ^^ Tu vero^ me spectatorem pugnarum mirificarum^ ha« 
buisti." 
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Aldus can only describe them by expressions 
borrowed from actual war&re ; and tibe cla* 
mour of applause and admiration^ whidi, at 
Ae last, burst from the assembly, was supe- 
rior to what had ever before been lavished 
upon man. ^^ Sfic acriter et vehementer pr^^- 
Uatu9 est, tit clamor^ concursusque ijisolUmSf 
ad 9tvdia ttia lenienda^ tantd cum hmdefieret^ 
Mt nihil unquam magnificeniius^ ab hominibu^, 
auditum sit.""* 

Crichton, pursuing his travels through Italy, 
proceeded, from Padua, to the court of Man- 
tua ; where the strength of his courage, and 
the versatility of his accomplishments, were 
about to be tried in a very difl^ent scene 
from those in which he had been so lately en- 
gaged. 

It has been already remarked, that the 
i^ience of the sword was, at this time, particu- 
larly studi^ throughout Europe ; and, no- 
where was it carried to greater perfection 
than in Italy. Crichton, too, was, as we have 
seen, particularly famous for his skill in this 



* Aldi Dedicatio in Paradoxa Ciceronis. 
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manly aooomplishment, previous to his leav- 
ing his native country ; and it is very pro- 
bable, that, daring his travels in France and 
Italy, he had pakl assiduous attention to his 
improvement in that science, whidi was, at. 
this period, esteemed essential to the educa- 
tion of a gentleman. 

There happened, at this time, to be at the 
court of Mantua, a certain Italian gentleman, 
* in Hie words of Urquhart, ** of a mighty, able, 
strong, nimble, and vigorous body ; but, by 
nature, fierce, cruel, waxlike, and audacious, 
aiKl superlatively expert and dexterous in 
tiie use of his weapon," Elated by his un- 
common skilly and rendered haughty by coa- 
tinual victory, this gentl^nan 1^ chosen 
for himself a very singular profession,— 4hat 
of a travelling gladiator, or bravo. His cus- 
tom was, on his arrival in any city, to chal- 
Jtenge all who chose to try thdr skill with 
him in single combat ; he himself laying 
down a certain sum of money, and hi9 oppo- 
nent the same, wiA the proviso, that the 
united purses^ should be the meed of the 
conqueror. On his arrival at Mantua, three 
gentlemen had speedily accepted his chal- 
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leiH^e ; and Buefa ^ the uiioomiiKn Skill «f 
mmr opparieiit, tfaftt all had paid 1^ penaltjr 
of their raahiiess with thtir lives» Their 
deaths were the subject of uxdvenal regret id; 
the court of Mantua; and this feding be- 
came the more poignant^ an aoeount <^ the 
ungaierous exultation of the Italian; in 
wham^ CMitnry to what we generally find 
in Imive men^ there appear to hate been 
united tte three extremes of oeutagc^ cmct 
ty, and insol^ce. 

CrkhtoD^ disregarding the danger he un^ 
derwent, unappalled by the fiite of his {»es- 
cursors in the enter()riz^ and perhaps coii& 
dent^ from having witoessed their attempts, 
cC his own supmor skill, determined tx> e:^. 
change the peaceful encounters in whidi he 
had afitonished the Italians, for a ccnnbat of 
a more desper^ie kind. Hev aecerdii^^, 
sdEit a challenge to this formidable antBgcmst, 
and encountered him» before the assembled 
court of Mantua It is easy to imi^gine, 
when we take into consideration the elctra- 
ordinary popularity of this young foreigner, 
his amiable manners, and various and uncom- 
mon endowments, the very high interest 
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wliicdi such a aiii^e ocmbat nmst hsve ex- 
dtecL It was tbe struggle of the brutal cou- 
rage of a professional dodiist^ against the 
faigh-^qpkited and chirtlraus fararery of an 
acoamplkbed gentkman ; and the resi:^ xvM 
equally gioriouft to hun hare, as upon all oHier 
occasions. Afteraco^e8t,inwhklilie,at6rst» 
acted on ihe defensive, and evinoed the most 
consutmnate skUl in foiling tlie stacks, and 
at ien^h com^etely exhausdng the strengtJi 
of hk antagonist, he dexterously seised the 
adrantag^ became the assailant, and dbtain* 
ed an &ay victory ; putting the Itdlffiti to 
death, by thnoe passing his sword tlirough 
liisbody** 

In consequence of this achievement, and 
tite fa%h refutation which he had acquired in 
Italy,! the Dulce of Mantua engaged him in 
his service as the companion and preceptor to 
his son4 Vincenzo di Gonsaga, a young man 



• Sir Thomas Urquliart's Life of Crichton. 

-f David Buchanan. In vit4 Crichtoni. 

i David Buchanan^ in his MS. Life of Crichtoi^ which is 
printed in the Appendix^ asserts^ that it was on the recommend- 
ation of Pope Clement the Eighth^ that the Duke of Mantua ap- 
pointed Crichton preceptor to his squ. This is manifestly an 
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who had evinced a strong passion for litera- 
ture, but who was otherwise of a passionate 
temper, and dissolute manners.* 

Ttie court of Mantua, of which Criditon was 
now a distinguished onuunent, had evinced a 
very early passion for the drama ; and, under 
the patronage of the house of Gonzaga,f it had 
become highly celebrated for the excellence of 
its actors, and the perfection of the machinery 
of its stage. Crichton, in the suite of a young 
and gay prince, who, though his character 
was a prey sometimes to the haughty and 
resoitiul passions, had redeemed his failings 
by the enthusiasm with which he cultivat- 
ed letters, and the generosity with whidi 
he rewarded their professors, now direct- 
ed the powers of his mind to the compo- 
sition of some dramatic work by whidi he 
might delight and gratify his master. En- 
dowed, as we have already seen, with the 



error^ for Clement the Eighth was not pope till many years aftar 
this date. 

* Muratori Annali D'ltalia, vol. XL p.-38. 

t Possevino, Gonzag© Familiae Historia, p. 844. 
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most varied talents, p osse ssin g a mind which, 
amongst its otiher efforts, had already distin- 
guii^ed itself in poetkal composition, and in 
the ease and grace with which he spoke in 
public, he only required to have these powa:^ 
drawn forth by the sight and study of cc»Tect 
models, to become both a dramatic writer and 
dramatic performer ; nor were these models 
wanting. At the time of his residence in Pa^ 
ris, as well as during his stay in Italy, CricA* 
tonmtist have had many opportunities of im- 
Ixibing, and of cultivating that taste for dra* 
matic representations^ which began to evince 
itself in France, and to be very widely disse- 
minated through Italy, during the respective 
periods whidi he passed in both these conn* 
tries. The body of Italian ctHnedians, who 
were denominated I. Gelosi, had commenced 
their performances under the patronage of 
Henry the Third, who was enthusiastically 
fond of these exhibitions ;* and such was the 



* We learn^ from a ocmtemporary French chronicle, that these 
exhibitions were given on the Sabbath day. " Le Dimanche, 
dix neuvenme, les comediens Italiens, somommez i gelosi, com- 
mepoerent a jouer leurs Comedies, en la salle de THostel de 
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mpid progress of thdr popularity, that we are 
infcmaed by the historians of ^ktose time&j the 
united congregations of four of the most po« 
pufaur preadiars in Paris, could not equal the 
audience which daily assembled to hear the 
Gebm. 

Another amusing species of dramatic per- 
formance, which was known by the name of 
the Comoedia a saggetto, had begun to be ex*- 
tremely popular in Italy, at the time when 
Crichton visited that country.* In it, the pro- 
vince of the artor embraces a much higher 
kind of excellence, than that of the common 
coraiediaai. He must draw, not so mudi an 
his memory, as on bis invention ; and must 
<!lothe, in ej^temporaneouseffuskmsof bis own, 
those rude sketches of dramatic scenes, wbidi 
are all that are presented to him by his an- 
liior. 

Cri<^t(m accordingly co^aposed a comedy, 



Bonrbon^ a Faris^ iis prendent de sadaire^ quatre sols pour te^, 
de tous les Francois qui les Touloient aller voir jouer, ou ils y 
a^t uHn ooncoors^ et affluence de peaple^ que les quatre meil- 
le^irs predicateurs de Paris^ n'en avolent pas ensemble^ autant^ 
quand ils prechoient." 

* See Wdker's Essay on the Italian Drama, p. 199. »*S. 
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or Species c^ dramaidc satire, in which he ex- 
posed the yices, and ridiculed the weaknesses 
o£ the different occupati(»is in life.* The di- 
Tine> the philosopher, the statesman, the s<^ 
dier, and many of the other stu^ous ot aetive 
professions, into whidi inventive man I^s di- 
vided his labours, were successively introdu- 
ced ; and the prevailing and characteristic fill- 
ings of eadi, pourtrayed m colours of the most 
plajrfiil and mnusing satire. But this was not 
all ; Crichton, in this concluding effort of his 
genius, for it proved his U^, assayed his 
claim to that uncommon versatility of talent, 
wliick had i^e^y raidered him so remark- 
alda When his comedy was brou^t upon 
the stage of Mantua, he himsdf und^took to 
sustain the parts of the most prominent ^id 
difficult characters in the piece ; and supported 
these, with such an inimitable dmnge of voice, 
habit, and manner, and such powar oi dra- 
matic painting, tiiat, Uke one of the exquisite 
comedians of our own day, he appeared a se« 
parate actor in every different character, and. 



sir T. Ur<iilMirt DempBter, Hkrt. ficoksioBtiaa. 
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it became impossible to determine in which 
he had proved himself most truly excellent. 

We are now arrived at the utmost limits of 
the life of this remarkable man, who, though 
yet scarcely entitled to a graver name than 
that of youth, for he had not completed his 
twenty-second year, had crowded, into this 
short space of time, a series of actions, whidi 
might have graced the maturest period of ge.- 
nius, and done honour to the most advanced 
period of life. But that career which had so 
brilliantly begun, was now hastening to a dark 
and melancholy conclusion. 

When walking one night through the 
streets of Mantua, returning from a visit 
which he had paid to his mistress, and play- 
ing, as he went along, upon his guitar, he 
found himself suddenly attacked by a riotous 
company of persons in masks, whom, with 
that skill and activity for which he was so 
remarkable, he soon foiled aild put to flight 
Before this, howeyer, he had disarmed and 
seized the leader of the party, and upon un- 
masking him, discovered that it was the Prince 
of Mantua, to whose court he belonged. 
Crichton, although he had been attacked in 
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the meanest manner, and had only disarmed 
his master, in defending himself, was yet af- 
fected by the deepest concern, upon this dis- 
covery. He instantly dropt upon one knee ; 
and taking his sword by the point, with ro- 
mantic devotion, presented it to the jninee, 
his master. Vincenzo, naturally of a revenge- 
ful and treacherous temper, was at this mo- 
ment inflamed by wine, irritated by defeat, 
and perhaps by jealousy.* Certain it is, that 
it will require the presence of one or all, of 
these dark and conflicting passions, to account 
for the act which followed. He received 



♦ I have said that the prince was inflamed by jealousy, be- 
cause othar historians have represented the whole of this trans- 
action as the result of a midnight brawl, in which Crichton, who 
was then in company with a lady to whom he had secretly paid 
his addresses, and who was also admired by the prince, was at- 
tacked by the latter and his attendants, in a fit of jealousy, and 
killed upon the spot I have given the best authenticated and 
most probable account of this mysterious event. It seems, how- 
ever, still uncertain whether Crichton owed his death to an acci- 
dental rencounter, or to a purpose of premeditated assassination. 
But all his biographers agree, that whatever may have been the 
particular circumstances accompanying this calamitous event, he 
fell by the hand of his own master, Vincenzo Prince of Mantua. 
His death, as was to be expected from the impression made by 
his uncommon talents, occasioned great and universal lamenta- 
tion. 
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Criditon*s sword, and instasitlj, with equal 
meanness and brutality, emtdoyed it in pier- 
cing his defenceless, and injured benefactcn*, 
through, the heart 

Thus died the AdmiraUe Crichton, in the 
twenty-second year of his age ; preserving, in 
this last fatal encounter, that superiority to all 
other men which rendared his life so ranark- 
able ; and then, only, conquered, when his ro- 
mantic ideas of honour had made him re* 
nounce the powers and the courage whi(^ 
upon every othar occasion, had so pre-emi^ 
nehtly distinguished him. 



SECTION IL 



Having presented this brief account of the 
remarkable talents, the singular adventures, 
and the melancholy catastrophe of Crichton, 
we come now to the mare difficult, but not 
less interesting task, of detailing and examin- 
ing the various historical authorities upon 
which the above detail is entirely founded. 

There are several different ways in which 
the reputation of those eminent persons who 
have flourished in former centuries, and 
whose talents have been recorded by contem- 
porary writers, may be attacked by modem 
authors. The first, and most evident me- 
thod, is to discredit the authority of those 
contemporary authors theniselves, and thus 
induce the mind to distrust, if not wholly 

D 
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reject, the accounts which they have trans- 
mitted. The next is to shew, that these ac- 
counts are in themselves utterly improbable, 
contradicted by the common experience of 
mankind, and contrary to all that we know 
of human nature. And lastly, if any literary 
productions of such eminent person have 
been preserved, these may, upon exsunina- 
tion, be found unworthy of the high charac- 
ter which he has acquired, and the eulo^es 
which his contemporaries have pronounced 
upon him. These different methods of exa* 
mination constitute, as far as I can see, the 
only weapons by which the reputation of any 
man, whose character is to be estimated by 
the accounts which have been given of him, 
and the works which he has left, may*be 
either attacked or defended. If the authority 
of his biographers prove to be unimpeach- 
able ; if the relation which they have left us 
be neither incredible nor improbable ; if the 
literary fragments which remain, evince, or 
even do not contradict, that eminent talent 
which is otherwise attributed to him, then, 
by the common rules of human belief, and by 
every principle which ought to be followed 
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in biographical criticism, the character of a 
writer so attacked emerges fixmi the ordeal 
Ihrough which he has been compelled to pass, 
With m(»re unshak^ mid mote misullied ho- 
nour than before* 

In proceeding to the examination of the 
historical evidence by which the reputation 
of the Admirable Crichton is supported, I 
shall b^in with the contemporary aqcounts of 
him, and so descend to his more modem bio- 
graphers ; esteeming this to be at once a more 
&ir and more natural mode of adducing the 
evidence, than to commence, as ha^ been 
done by Dr Kippis and the learned biographer 
of Tasso, with the later and more dubious, 
Ukd descend, from these, to the more early 
eulogists.* In following this mode of exa- 



. * The Testimonia regarding Crichton^ which will be found 
printed separately at the end of the Notes and Illustrations, in« 
dude the evidence of Aldus Manutius^ of John Imperialism of 
Felix Alstolfi, of the Italian Biographical Sketch, or Hand- 
Ixill, written during Cricfaton's residence at Venice, and the MS. 
of Signor Morelli, quoted in Serassi's Life of Mazzoni. After 
theise, we may include the biographical accounts of Dempister^ 
Abemethy, David Buchanan, JdhnBton, and Leitch ; and tiiifi 
IningsuB ^wn to the Life of him, written in ^' The Jewel," by 
Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty. The more modem names of 
Mackenzie, Dr S. Johnson^ Pennant^ the £arl of Bu^hanji Kippis^ 
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inination, we come first of aU to the accounts 
left us by contemporaiy Italian writers. 

It has been already observed, tlmt Ciii^n 
was received with the highest admiration, mi, 
enjoyed very great popularity at Venice; 
that Hves of him were written, during bis re- 
sidence in that city ; and crowds flocked, from 
all quarters^, to witness the exhibition of his 
talents. AU these assertions are aUtlic^tieat- 
^ by a late discovery of a most curious 
piece of evidence. This is a short biographi- 
cal and descriptive memoir, published at Ve- 
nice in 1580, atid containing alt once an accu- 
rate and comprehensive account of his very 
various endowments. 

"The Scotchman,"* says this unknown 
writer, " whose name is Jamefs Crichton5 is a 
young man of twenty years of age upon the 
19th of August last He is distinguished by 
a birth-mark, or mole, beneaith his right eye.' 
He is master of ten languages. These are, 
Latin and Italian, in which be is excdlently 



and Blacky complete the catalogue of those authors whd have 
described the exploits; c^ deseanted on the literary <lumcter ef 
Crichton. 
* See the original in the Appendix, No. I. 
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skilled; Greek, ia tvhich he has oomposed 
epigrams; Heturew^Cbaldaic, Spanish, Frendi, 
Flemidi, English, and; Scotch ; and he is also 
acquainted ivitfa the Gennan/ He is deeply 
skilled in ^ilosophy, in theology, and in 
tisi^ogy ; in wlndi science he holds all the 
calculations of the present day to be errone- 
ous. On philoso]^ical and t}ieological ques- 
tions, he has frequently disputed with very 
able men, ia the astonishment <^ all who 
have heard him. He possesses a most tho^ 
rough knowledge of the Cabala. His noe^ 
mory is so astonidiing, that he knows not 
what it is to forget ; and, wheiever he has once 
heard an oration, he is ready to recite it again, 
wwd for word, as it was delivered. He pos- 
sesses the talent of composing Latin varsea, 
upon any subject whidi is |tt'oposed to Mm, 
and in evay di£fei^nt kind o£ metre. Sudi 
is his memory, tiiat even diough those verses 
have been extanpore, he wiU repeat them 
backwards, beginningiromihe last word in the 
verse. His orations aorel unpremeditated and 
beautiful. He is also able to disedttrse upon 
political questions with much soHdiiy. In 
his person he is extremely teaufiful. His ad- 
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idress is that of a finished gentleman, even to a 
.wonder ; and his manner, in conversation, the 
onost gracious whkdi can be imagined. He 
is, in addition to this, a soldier at all points, 
{soldato a tutta bMta^ and has, for two years^ 
sustained an honourable command in the wars 
of France. He has attained to great excel- 
lence in the accomplishments of leaping and 
dancing, and to a remarkable skill in the use 
of every sort of arms ; of which he has already 
^ven proofs. He is a remarkable horseman, 
«nd breaker of horses, and an admirable jous^ 
ter, {giostratare singolare). His extraction is 
noble ; indeed, by the mother's side, regal ; 
for he is allied to the royal &mily of the Stu- 
iirts. Upon the great question of the proces- 
«sion of the Holy Spirit, he has held disputa- 
.tions with the Greeks, which were received 
with the highest applause ; and, in these con- 
ferences, has exhibited an incalculable mass of 
^authorities, both from the G^^eek and Latim 
Fathers, and also firom the decisions of the 
different councils. Hie same exuberance is 
shewn, whai he discourses upon sul^ects of 
l^ilosophy or thecdogy ; in which he has all 
^Aristotle and the commentators at his finger 
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^ids. {aUe numi.)^ Saint Thomas and Duns 
Scotus, with their different disciples, the 
Thomists and Seotists, he has all by heart, 
and is ready to dispute/m titramque partem ; 
which tident he has already exhibited with 
the most distinguished success : and, indeed, 
such is his &dlity upon these subjects, that 
he has nev^r disputed, unless upon matters 
which were ]^cqposed to him by others. The 
Doge and his consort wa'e pleased to hear 
him ; and, upon doing so, testified the utmost 
amazement. He also received a present from 
the hands of his Sa:ene Highness. Upon 
the whole, he is a wondw* of wonders ; in 
90. much so, that the possession of such va^ 
ribiis and astonishing talents, united in a 
body so gracefully formed, and of so sanguine 
and amiable a temperament, has giv^i rise to 
many strange and chimerical conjectm^es. 
He has, at present, retired from town to a 
yilla, to extend two thousand conclusions, 
embracing questions in all the different &• 
culties, which he means, within the space of 



* See this passage in the original, in which the i)ieaning is 
somewhat obscure. One line, of which I cannot see the import^ 
I liave omitted. 
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two months, to sustain and defisnd in Venice,^ 
in the chutch of St John and St Paul ; — not 
bdng able to give his attention both to Ms 
own studies and to the wishes of those per- 
sons who would eagerly devote the whcle 
day to hear him." * 

This is a most curious and valuable docu- 
ment* It is written, as We may see, at the 
time when the lEidmiration for Criditon had 
readbed its highest pitch in Veniba It marks 
bis exact age and the day of his bhUi ; be 
had not then attained majority. It exhibits 
a minute, but oonfiised and ill-armnged cata- 
logue of his various aoeomplifi^ments, both 
mental and physical ; oi the books he had 
studied, the feats he had performed, Hie in- 
tellectual battles, in which his pMiwess bad 
been ao remarkably conspicuous* The beauty 
of his person, the elegance of his manners, the 
Dobflity^ his descent, and his iservices in the 
Fmdi army, are $31 particularly insisted oh ; 
and upon all these points^ the behest praise 
Is given, the ridiest colouring employed. 



* There is added to thjb sketchy which seems to have been fin 
affichcy or hand-bill, the. date, in these words:— *^ Printed at 
Venice, for the brothers Dom. and Geo. Batt jGroerif^ 1580." Sec 
^ original in the Appendix, No. I. 
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The predse time ih which this eloige is 
written, evidently enhances its value, because 
it determines its authenticity. It is a true 
and just transdipt of the popular feeling at 
the time whdn Criditon had made his first 
appearance at Venice; when such was the 
impressibn which his remarkable talents had 
cmited, thai he fbutid it impossible to satisfy 
the coriodty of the numbers who flocked 
to hear him, and at the same time attend 
to those studies, for his iinj^ovement in 
whidi. he had traveled into Italy. It proves, 
£^K>, that, atthMgh remtarkable for unpreme- 
ditated efflbrts in minor matters, Criditon, 
Upon great occasions, required both time and 
study to mature bis natural powers ; and 
that, pirevlops to 6ne of his greatest dii^uta- 
tions, hahadjretired to a villa at uxlistance 
from the dty, to prepare in solitude for the 
contest whidi awaited him. This piece of 
evidence is, as already remarked, of very re- 
eent discovery. It is the vety earliest, and 
certainly one of the most valuable, of the con- 
temporary accounts of Criditon.^ 



* The maimer in which ^s curious document was diseover- 
^, h thus described by the learned gentleman, Mr G. Hibbert: 
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The next doeument in tiiis date Ims be^n 
preserved by the Abbe Serassi, the accurate 
and inde&tigabk author of the Life of Tasso, 
in a biographical memoir whidi he has writ- 
ten of MazzonL The account is taken from 
a manuscript Venetian Chronicle, in posses- 
ion of the Abbe Giacomo Morelli. '' Crich- 
ton," says the Chronicle, " arrived at Venice. 
in the month of August, 1580, and attracted, 
the admiration of this whole dty ; since^ be- 
sides his knowledge of ten languages, be 
shewed himself particularly versed in philo- 
sc^hy, thecdogy, the mathematics, and astro- 
logy ; and to these endowments was added 
$0 remarkable a memory, that when he had 
once heard an oraticm or a discount from 
the pulpit, he could repeat it again to the 



of dapham^ In whoie possession it now is, and to whom the 
literary world are indehted fbr its publication >— '^ A Ikm^ late« 
ly came into my possession from the cdlection of an amiable 
and accomplished amateur of Italian litemture, (Mr S. W. 
S&iger of Fulham,) into which has be^ inserted a sii^e print- 
ed leai^ of genuine date and originality, published when Crich- 
ton was at Venice, in 1580. The book in which it is inserted, 
is the second Aldine folio edition of ihe Cort^;iano of Castig- 
lione, printed in 1545. The book belonged to Francesco Mel- 
chiori of Venice, who made it the depository of some other cu- 
rious papers, as well as of this interesting document" 

Edinburgh Maguzmefor Jul^, 1818, p. 2|. 
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most minute word. He composed Latin ver- 
ses, esOempore^ in every different measure. 
He discoursed, witb solidity, upon aflairs d 
state, or on matters of war ; or, in general, 
upcm every subject which was started. He 
possessed, in addition to this, in the most per- 
lect manner, the accomplishments of singing, 
of dandng, and the art of playing with every 
diffa^nt sort of weapon. His descent is no- 
ble ; indeed, by the mother's side, it is regal ; 
so that, in seeing so many, and such excellent 
endoAvments concentrating, as they do, in a 
fiingle body, itself most beautiful and finely 
proportioned, very various conjectures have 
arisen concerning this remarkable person."* 
It would be superfluous to oflfer any r^ec- 
tions upon this dedsive passage, as it is evi- . 
dent that the remarks which were made re- 
garding the former document, apply with 



* When we come to consider the evidence establishing the 
iket of Criditon's death by the hand of Vincenzo di Gonzaga, 
ihere inH be quoted a very smgular passage whidi &U0WB this 
account of Crichton, r^arding a monody^ said to be written by 
lum^ upon the death of ^ Cardinal Charles Borromeo. In the 
mean time, 'I may remark that none of his former biogra^rs 
have had an opportunity of considering or examining these two 
Italian accounts of him. 

9 
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equal force to the jffeseiit. Th^ next author 
who has left us a ocM^mporary acoeunt of 
CrichtoD, is the edebtated Aldus Manutius ; 
and his evidence is ^t once of the most unex- 
eeptionable, and the most condusive nature. 
This author does not transcribe what he cmiy 
heard from oth^ persons, or had read in 
other books, regarding events which had pass- 
ed before his own time. He was a conteittpo* 
rary, an intimate ftiendi of Cridtton^ and 
an eye-witness of those pufalie disputatiiHss 
which he records. ^ Tu vera me fum sahm 
niwtorem comilwrunif ^ q^tatorem pug^ 
n^f^m mir\ficanimy iahtmH.^ He accord- 
ingly describe, with the mo&t pointed mir 
Buteness, the different scenes in Whidr Crich- 
txm exhibited his talente; he dwdls upon 
the various powars^ which, in the different 
branches c^ philosophy, in the use of many 
different languages, and in his facility in po- 
etical composition, he had exhibited before 
men who were. Aldus's own contemp(»raries, 
some of whom must have been Crichton's 
literary rivals, and all of whom were ready to 
contradict his statement, had it been unsup- 
ported by fact. He records the illustrious 
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desdebt of CrMibm^ tbe ^Nrntes possessed, 
Slid the authoilty anj<^d by his &tber, the 
^^ctreilie besaty of his countenance and per- 
son. Ids e»«iaicer]ii all msaify imd martial 
exardses, ^ exact age, the eminent preoep- 
toars to whom his education was etitrurted, 
his tffrival at Venice, and €ke verses whidi be 
presented upon that oocaiEdon. Nor is he con- 
tented with tiie testimony of his own indivi- 
dnal admiration. In the dedication of bis 
LasKus^ to Loreni^ Massa, who then h^ld one 
o£ tbe bij^e^t offioesi in the Ven^tiaon Repub- 
lic, be congratulate this emini^t^tnan upon 
his intimady wi^ Crichton, '' divinum plane 
juTimem f and he subjoins lui ode which had 
been addressed by the young scholar^to the 
Vetieetkn secretary. Lastly, in a pdtbetic d^ 
dication of the Ti^^^^aBUs of Cic^o to themes 
mory of Criditon, he records the y^ of his 
death, the vidence by whidi it wasocoairfon- 
ed, and the imiversal regret which accompa- 
nied it* 

Here, then, by an eye-witness, we are pre- 
sented with the most particular account of 

* See Appendix, Nos. HI. IV. V. and VI. 
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tl^ extraoidiotty endowments of Criditon ; 
and this an account whidi^ wben we oohskter 
the alnlitiefi of Aldus to appreciate the talents 
of whkli he speaks, the refa'ences he makes 
to other aminait men, whom he represents as, 
equall/ with himself the friends and admirers 
of Cricht<xi, and the publicity which he knew 
awaited this I>edicatk)n, is entitled to the 
very highest credit. The two mo^m au- 
thors, Dr Kadc, and Dr Kippis, who hare 
attempted to reduce the reputatiim of Cridi- 
Urn to what they conceive its proper kvd, 
have evid^tly felt mudi difficulty witli re- 
gard to the different testimonies trammitted 
by Aldus.* To discredit such a witness al- 
together, was impossible; and Kippis, ac- 
cordingly, after having nibUed round the cor- 
ners of his evidence, and gently insinuated 
a few ot^ections whidi require no serious re- 
]^y, seems compiled to admit that the par* 
sonal presaice of Aldus is a very staggering 
drcumstance, and that he '^ is a positive and 



* Dr Black observes^ that '^ Kippis goes on pretty smoothly 
tin he comes to the Dedication of Aldus ; but here his path 
roughens^ and he is CTidently at a loss." 
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undmibted witnen^ urith rei^eet to Cridttonli 
intellectual and literary exerticmft at Padua 
and Venice."* He obterves, how^er^ that he 
is the only living authority upon the subject 
of Crichton's celebrity, a remturk which we 
have already seeik to be perfectly erroneous, 
and winds up his examination of AMus* testi- 
mony with this consoling reflection. 

Dr Black, in his Biographical Critique on 
Cricht(»i, when he b^ins to examine the 
evidence contained in the Dedication of Al- 
dus, is not more succes^ul in his attempt to 
invalidate its authority ; and, although he ob- 
serves, wilh a good-humoured metaphor, that 
the path whidi was trod by the levdler of 
Crichtcm's fame, became sud^nly rough and 
laborious the moment he entered upon this 
Dedieatimi, it is singular that he endeavours 
to dear it by the v^ same weapons which 
bad proved so feeble in the hands of his 



We have already vindicated the honour 
pnd veracity of Crichton from that unfounded 



* Biog. Brit. Art. Cnehton^ p, 4S2. 
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attack of D^apst^'s, regardihg \m descent 
from the royal blood <^ Scotland. Dr JKack 
has reiter^;ed very nearly the sai»e aoeusa;- 
ticm ; and that, in the most broad and ungal- 
lant tenns. ** It is evident,*' says he, ** that 
Cricht^on told an untruth to Aldus ccmeernw 
ing his father's po»iesfiians. Mobetius Crit^ 
niusy pater tnmsy Fyenus in Scotioy et JStM^ 
immdiensis, Wioki^ et CkmyiAy t^pr^mdiorum^ 
tot cppidarum domnw.'' Aldus; (he adds^) 
could only have leamt the existence of sudh 
places^ from Crichton. We have already te^ 
^ied to the error evidently made ^r Aldais^ 
and not by Cricht<»), in the inseriicm of tiie 
words, Fifen^s et St^Mtmondiensiis; ; and, ynSk 
the exception of these, it u easy to see that 
the assertion i^Jix Black, regarding this un- 
truth, rests upon a foundatioh as .hollow and 
unsound as the accusation ^ oi D^3Qpster. 
Crichton's father was Robert Crichton, pro^ 
prietor of the estates of Eliock and Gluny^ 
and ^ogoyed the high situations of Lord Ad- 
vocate, aiid Lord of Session. The untruth, 



' Life of Tasso^ vol. II. p. 43^. 
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tiierefore, cannot apply to the words, JElioii 
et Chmm dammus. The word, prtEMivm^* 
used in its pure and classic sense by Aldus, 
ddiotes any high command or situation en- 
taiisted to an individual who watches over 
the safety of others, and is therefore, with 
perfect propriety, applied to the distinguished 
public situations held by Robert Crichton; 
atid the term, * oppidorwm^ is parhaps a na- 
tural, though ludicrous mistake of Manu* 
tius, who hearing Criditon, in the langu^e 
of his country, describe the diflPerent t(mne9\ 
on his father's estates, imagined that he used 
the English word, town^ and instantly, in the 
exoess <rf his respiect, dubbed the Lord Ad* 
vocate, " Dominus oppidorum." 

The Dedication of Aldus is, in the next 
place, held up to doubt and discredit, by an 
assertion that all the dedications of this au- 
tiiCMT are in the same high-flown strain of ex* 
aggerated panegyric, — that, having never suf- 
' . — — J 

* See Nizolius in Ciceronem, sub voce prcesidium. 

t Toune was used in the time of Crichton^ and is still used in 
old Scotch, to denote a collection of cot-houses. I am aware^ 
that, to rapport this explanation^ we must believe that Aldus 
was acquainted, in some degree^ with the English language ; an 
aanunption whidi is certainly hypothetical. 

E 
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fidently practised tiie Hcmttian precept cf 
^ Nil adinirari,'' the kamed printer was in the 
habit of regarding ^ the stage of life as an 
opera» on whidi prodigies were perpetualfy 
passing f and that his familiar letters furnish 
very striking instances of this disposition.* 

Whena particukr account of any eminent 
person has been given by a contemporary 
writer, who was his intimate friend, and the 
eye*wifiiess of the exploits which he re* 
counts,*— when the only d^nite aoeusatimi 
which has been brought against the ccNtrect^ 
ness of such an account, is found to be a 
groundless accusation, — and when every cir- 
cumstance which it includes is, as we dudl 
immediately see, cwroborated by iiie concur^ 
rent testimony of other authors, in a case like 
this, any mich general and unembodied aaaer^ 
tions, as that this writer is addicted to a hj* 
perbolical style of writing, w fond of ettoid* 
ing an opera peopled by prodigiai of his own 
creation, are too vague and ineonduove to 



"^ See Madc'B life of 'nMo, No. XXV. Appeal to ti4. n. 
p.48a 
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deserte much tttention* But, ereti faer^ Dr 
Black has been unnecessnrily severe upcm the 
Aldine prefiieesy dud the authority to be g^vea 
to the eyidence whidi they contain ; nor does 
the sentence of Renouard, whidi he has quot- 
ed in support of his opinion, appear to imply 
diat heavyweight licensure which is asail>- 
ed toit 

With regard to the taste for the marvdU 
lous, and tte dispodtion to tell many un^ 
truths for the purpose of increasing hia enoK 
mium, dir moite hugUe in accr^cmento 4i 
lode, which is said to appear in the Lettars of 
Aldus, we may remark, that so fio- firom their 
being considered as a collection of vain mA 
empty literary comj^ments, tiiese Lettas 
have received high oommendationsi both for 
the di^ance of their style, and the justice and 
dkcanment of their opinions. It is the ofm- 
ion c£ Zeno, in speaking of these Ijetters, 
says Renouard, in his Memaires de VImpru 
merie des Aides, that they are compositions 
remarkable for the purity and elegance of the 
style in which they are written, and that they 
present us with a most advantageous picture 
<rf* their author. His opinions r^arding others 
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are formed with justice/ and he is uniformly 
modest in his estimation of himself Juste^ 
quand il parte des autres^ et tofugours tres mo- 
deste^ quand il est question de lui meme. 

In proceeding to illustrate his argument; 
Dr Black has given quotations £rom several 
letters* addressed by Aldus to different Itar 
lian noblemen and literati, introducing to 
their acquaintance a young P<dish scholar of 
the name of Stanislaus Niegoseusky, in terms 
certainly ofthe very highest panegyric. These 
praises seem to be, in the letters at least, al- 
most entirely given to his poetical talents, if we 
except the sentence where he is said to be ex- 
cellent in feats of letters and of arms. " Can 
le prouve delle lettere e deU armir It is evi- 
dent that the argument against CrichtcMi, 
drawn from the alleged encomiastic dispoffl- 
tion of Aldus, is not complete, till it is proved 
that these praises were, in the particular in- 
stance of Niegoseusky, unfounded and by- 
perbolical. Now, this has not even been at- 
tempted; and the opponents of Grichton's 



* The introductory letters will be found in the Appendix to 
Dr Black's Life of Tasso, vol. ii. p. 440. 
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fiime have thus entirely neglected to supply 
a material link in the chain of evidence against 
him. But even allowing that Niegoseusky 
had been proved to be a person unwarrant- 
My eulogised by Aldus, does this solitary 
instance establish what has been so broadly 
asserted, that the stage of life was by Aldus 
so constaqtly peojpled with prodigies, and his 
mind so ovarheated with the contemplation 
of them, that his testimony is unworthy of 
credit, when, taking the whole range of his 
letters and his life, we find this young Polish 
scholar to be the only person who is spoken 
of in terms at all approaching to those which 
he has employed in his encomium of Crich- 
ton? 

So far, then, the attempt to discredit the 
authority of Aldus is unsuccessful. But the 
argument may be still more effectually de- 
feated ; for the truth is, that Niegoseusky was 
a man of very extraordinary talents, remark- 
able for his poetical powers,— the admirer and 
panegyrist of Crichton, — the only person who 
.was esteemed, in some degree, the rival of his 
celebrity, and, by a remarkable coincidence, 
not only addicted to the same studies, but of 
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exBcAj ihe same age.^ The diaracter of this 
young Polish scholar is illustrated by a dedi- 
cation to him, by Aldus, of Cicero's first and 
only poetical production, a translation of die 
verses of Aratus ; and it is partkulaiiy inte- 
resting, as it contains another testimoiiy re- 
garding Crichton, which has not before been 
discovered by any of his biographers. After 
some introductory matter, which is of no im- 
portance, Aldus proceeds.—*^ I send to you 
those verses of Aratus, which have been trans- 
lated by Cicax) — one poet to anotber-^but 
with this difference, that it is a poet of infe- 
rior, to one of superior genius. My book, 
De Universitate, was dedicated to my friend, 
alas! my departed friend, Crichton. Now 
that I inscribe to you the verses of Aratus, 
aay shall I dedicate them to you, as his rival, 
or his panegyrist, or his superior ; or shall I 
ascribe to you all these characters at once ? 
* ♦ * It is not enough to say that you write 
verses ; you pour them forth with that unex- 



* A ooinddenee of dates induees Dr Black to think that Nie- 
goseusky is the same person who is mentioned in a letter of Tas- 
so to his friend Cataneo^ where Tasso tells him^ " I was visited 
hy that Polish youths who deserves such admiration.''—- O^Dfre de 
Tasso, vol. IX. p. 345. 
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gSBupMi animatum and &cility» wlndi in- 
stantly dedares tliat you weate bom a poef* 

In an qpirtolary dedication^ addressed to a 
firiend^ it will be said that socqpe is generally 
allowed fw^uiggerated praise ; and it may be 
argued^ as has been done in the instance c^ 
Cridhtcm, that the evidence is here mudi 
weaker than when we find the encomium 
ecmveyed through aless direct, and therefore 
more unsuspicious dumnd* This remark is 
met by the following striking and curious 
passi^^ contained in an Addresa^by Aldus> to 
JdmZamoscky, Chancdlor of Poland^ a per- 
son who had risrai to the highest military and 
dvil offices in the govemmait of his comv 
tiy. 

After complimenting Zamosckyf upon his 



* The whole dedication to Niegoseusky^ which is dated 4th 
Noremher^ l&BA, will he fimnd in the Ajn^^uc, No. VII. 

t This great man presided in the ooondls, and led thearmiei 
ofPoliBd Ibv twenty^Mur years^ and was equally eminent aaage* 
Bflnd, as a nkmter, and •• an admivw and emxmraeer of litenn 
torvu ItwaslheiniHtarjtelentsofZainoscky whidieflftsetoally 
dbedced the conquests of BasUideSj Czar of Mnscoyy, and ddliyef«w 
edlheptavinceaafFakBkyVoleaf^andliyooia. Zamoacky^on 
Om dcadi of bia aoYcn^gD^ was eiitfetted to ascend the thn»ie,bat 
he had ihe gnatneas of mind to retoe lUui e|eY9#>n^ sod to 
fiv Sin^nuind. 
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military successes, and his eminent talents^ 
both in peace and war, Aldus proceeds. — '' It 
is for this reason that Stanislaus l^iegoseusky, 
Bm illustrious youth, illustrious firom births 
but still mwe illustrious from his eminent 
virtues, is the more dear to me, because he is 
never weary of talking of thee, of admiring 
and extolling thee. Indeed, in this empl<^- 
ment, it is hard to say which of us can yield 
to the other. It is a pecniliar characteristic of 
your Polish climate, that it is most prbdu&r 
tive in the article of genius. Who is not 
charmed with the recollection of Stanislaus 
Qrichovius ?* Who does not adnure the writ- 
ings of James Gkn*scius ? Who does not ex- 
tol to the stars the names of Stanislaus Soco* 
lovius,f Andreas Fatritius, andMartinSlache- 
zinius ? Nor do I hesitate to prophecy that 
my dearNiegoseusky, although now so young. 



' * Stanislaus Oricfaoyius^ who^ for his doquenoe^ obtained the 
simame of the Pdish Demosthenes^ wrote six books of the An- 
nals of the History of Poland^ which are to be found iniyLugoi* 
iii Historia Polonica, vol. II. coll. 233. 

* Stanislaus Sooolovius was a learned scholar of Cracow, who 
translated fh>m the Greek original^ and published, with notes, 
an Examination of the Principal Heresies of the Eastern Churdi« 
by the Patriarch Hieremias. — See De Bube, yoL I. p. 361. 
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will^ one day, also become a greiU; man ; : for, 
even at this age, he is able to accomplish what 
many wcmld assert to be impossible, — ^to per- 
fcxrm iMngs, which he who does not see them 
witiii his own eyes would prohomice incre^ 
dible. We account it no common talent to 
s^eak extempc»re on sny sul^ect But to de- 
liver your opmion, to reply to the argum^ta 
In'augfat against you in verse, this I must 
reckcm one of those endowments which sa- 
vour of divinity. Yet did M^oSeusky pub- 
lish a. written challenge, in which he un- 
dertodk: to descant upon any proposed subject 
extempore, in verse. lie stood firm to his en- 
gagement, and indeed fulfilled it nobly, to the 
admiration of all who heard him, entailing 
immortality upon his own name, and confer- 
ring glory upon Poland. Nor did he only 
evince his talents for versification, but exhi- 
bited his powers, which are of a high order, 
in declamatory prose, I was anxious, there- 
ftnre, to inclose the programma or writii^, 
which he published, in this Letter, that it 
might be preserved as evidence of so uncom- 
mon a genius. Here, therefore, it is, elaborat- 
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ed, as all will acknowledge^ with unocxninon 
gkilL'' 

There fdlows aooordingly this programma, 
which^ as an example of the mode fdlowed in 
those days of publishing a litefary cartel or 
diallenge, is extremdy curious.* 

On a perusal of thk singular rdic of those 
ancient times, it may be readily bdiered, that 
any learned man of the presait age would 
esteem it, and justly, a y&cy ridiculous pw- 
formance. To solve mathematical questkms 
in hexameter and pentameter ycffses,'*--to pro. 
fess an acquaintance with the whole body of 
tibe Aristotelian pliik)sophy,«^to qpeak extern-^ 
pore,— or to dedaim in poetic numbers upon 
any pr^osed question,-— engagements of diis 
nature may be very justly regarded as a proof 
of the degraded conditimi to which tln^ stu* 
dies which were then so generally cultivated, 
had reduced the human mind. But it is here 
never to be forgotten, that in the aigument 
which we are now illustrating, it is not by any 
means asserted that the philosophy or the li^ 

* See Notes and Illustrations^ letter X. 
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terature c£ dioBe ages was of tiittt high cha- 
racter which belongs to these branches of hu- 
man knowledge in their present improvedcon* 
dition. On the contrary, it is allowed, that no- 
thing could be more utterly useless than the 
system of scholastic philosophy which was at 
HkiB time prevalent in Europe ; and that the 
terms of the mathematieal sdences, the words 
moral and natural philosophy, and the science 
dignified by the name of the scholastk tfaeo* 
logy, conveyed, m tiiose days, a meaning 
wUch it would be degradation to affix to 
lliem in the present advanced condition of 
human knowledge. All that we are endea- 
vouring to prove is, that James Criditon, 
whatever may be the cmnparative estimate 
of the cmdition of those sciences in vrhich he 
excelled, in relation to the state of our know- 
ledge in the present day, had attained, in his 
acquaintance wiUi them, a very remarkable 
superiority to all his contemporaries. 

Tha evidence of Aldus is dedsive upcm 
this point. To repell it, this author has been 
accused of excessive exaggeration ; and, in* 
stead of many which were promised, a single 
instance has been attempted to he raised up^ 
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in the pa'son of StanidausNiegoseusky. This 
is an unfortunate example, for Niegoseusky 
turns out to have been a young man of very 
extraordinary learning and accomplishments, 
and, in everyway, entitled to the introductory 
encomiums of Aldus.* 

Tbeveradtyof Aldus remains, therefore, un- 
impeached, by the errcmeous character which 
has been imputed to him. The well-known 
research of Dr Black has discovered, in his 
Letters, only one solitary example of praises at 
all similar to those lavished upon Crichton. 
The argument would have been imperfect, 
even had it been shown that they were unde«- 
served, and becomes still more imperfect, 
since no attempt has been made to establish 
this fact ; but it is reduced to no argument 
at all, it crumbles into impotence, when it is 
once proved that Niegoseusky had really de- 

* Aldus^ in a different dedication to another eminent Polish 
scholar^ Jacobus Gorsdus^ doctor of the dyil and canon law at 
Crac0w^ oongratolates him on his &miliar and intimate Mend- 
ship with the illustrious Niegoseusky^ again takes an opporta- 
nity of indulging in prophetic dreams of the fUture eminenoe 
which the young scholar is likdy to attain^ and daims the 
fiiendship of Gorsdus^ whidi had been promised him by their 
mutual acquaintance^ Ni^oseusky. See this dedication in the 
Notes and niustrations^ letter L. 
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served the praises which were bestowed upon 
him« 

Having said so much on the subject of Al- 
dus Manutius, enough at leasts it is hoped, to 
restore to him that rank of merit, and that 
character of authenticity, of which the learned 
biographer of Tasso has attempted to deprive 
him,-^we may now leave him to stand by 
himself, and proceed to the testimony of John 
Imp^alis. 

" Imperialis," says Dr Black, ** is another 
of the witnesses adduced in evidence of Cridi- 
ton*s endowments. His work is a collection 
of heads, with short eulogies, in which almost 
every person is represented as a phoenix ; and 
a mass of pompous epithets are heaped toge- 
ther, less for the purpose of celebrating the 
person, than of shewing the eloquence of the 
author. In Italy, a number of such encomi- 
astic works have been published, as, besides 
that of Imperialis, those of Crasso, Ghilini, 
Capaccio, and others, useless for every biogra- 
phical purpose, and containing the most ab- 
surd and ridiculous panegyric."* 

* See Black's Life of Tasso^ No. XXV. Appendix^ Yol. II. 
p. 429. 
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It is undoubtedly true, that, during the 
sixteenth century, a variety of biographical 
works appeared in Italy, which, in their over- 
strained and bombastic encomiums, are very 
rarelyobservant of truth and accuracy. Such 
were o»*tainly the works of Crasso, Ghilini> 
and Capacdo ; but under so low a diaracter, 
the Museum Historium of Imperialis does not 
fan ; for it ought to be particularly remarked, 
tiiat Morhoff,^ in his excellent work <m the 
History of Philosophy and Literature, in 
which, with great critical acumen, with very 
sufficient severity, and a prc^ound erudition, 
he has diaracterised the different writers in 
the departments of philosophy, of history, and 
of general literature,-**has carefully separated 
the Museum Hisfamcum of Imperialis from 
the other ephemeral authors who devoted 
themselves to the penning of Elogia. 

*' John Imperialis," says he, '' is author of 



* Daniel George Morhof^ one <^ the most eminent schdars 
In Germany^ was bom at Wismar^ in ltfS9. He became^ first 
of all^ Professor of Eloquence and Poetry at the University erf* 
Keil; and to this preferment was afterwards added the Pn^es- 
•orship of History. In 1688^ he published his cdebrated work, 
Foly-lfisl6i§aPWloao)pteeaetLifei«ria. He died in 1691. 
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the Hist(»ical and Physical Maseuin, 6r a 
Collection of Eulogies cm Eminent Literary 
Men. This is a good work, and ccmtains 
many remarkable features and drcumstancet 
in die liyes of aninait men. He does iK>t 
confine himsdf to an doge tm their writings, 
but throws in particalar incidents in the his- 
tory of their livei. In other reiqpects, the 
writ»*s of ek^ia are not entitled to sudi full 
credit as the authors of the lives of oelefarat* 
ed men.*** 

It is dso a drcumstancet in weighing the 
evida[iee of Imperialism by no means unini- 
^pwtant, that the learned and accurate Tira^ 
bosdii, in a passage (of which apart has been 
quoted by Dr Bkck^) where he has given tiie 
diaracter of that crowd of enoomiastic writ 
ters who, in ti^ sixteenth century, inondatcMl 
the Italian press with thehr paishable pjro» 
ductiims, and of whcmi he has inserted a long 



* '' Joannes Imperialis scripsitMufletim Historicum et Fhysi« 
mm, dTeEkg^Tiraramfitemilhiitfii^ 
mnlta oontinet, de Tins docds, memoiahilia ; quomm dogia, mm 
Bohim descripslt, sed et singularia ssepe immisoet Alioquin 
dof^omm a eri ytor esnon tarn plmam fidani mtraitiur, qiMUttti* 
tanna soripUKrea."-— Jfor^ book he. 19. 
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catalogue, does not, in this Hst, include the 
Museum Historicum of Imperialis. It was 
not, therefore, altogether just to drag in the 
name of this author, whose productions have 
been regarded, by such respectable authcnities, 
as possessing a much higher value, into tiie 
deserred censure whidi has been pronounced 
upon such writes as Crasso, Ghilini, Capac- 
aOf and their followers in the field of biogra- 
phical bombast. 

The truth is, that the Museum Historicum 
of Imperialis, embraces the lives of men, who, 
although forgotten, and perhaps deservedly, 
in these modem days, were all of eminence 
in the Hterary or political histcwy of their own 
times ; and, except that the style is too deeply 
tinctured with that passion for metaphorwhich 
tiien infected the biographical writers of Italy, 
it is at once an interesting and useful work. 

The testimony, therefore, of Imperialis, is 
entitled to credits because he is esteemed a 
writer of authority ; and still more is it enti- 
tled to credit, because it is the testimony of a 
contemporary, whose account is taken from 
the Hps of his own &ther, who was, as his son 
expressly states, an eye-witness of Crichton's 
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KmarkaUe exhibitkm at Padud.^ ABdwhiU; 
18 the import of this evidence ? It oorrobo^ 
lates every particular whidi has been m«i«- 
tioned by Aldus; — Criehton's first appear^ 
ance^ and remarkable exhibition at Veidcer^ 
ld& journey to Padua, and the eminence i^diidt 
he there acquired^^-^his sickness at that dty^— 
his return to Venice, — the disputes whith he 
there held with the most eminent schoikrs,'^^ 
tiie astonishing powers of his mind» and ver-» 
satility of his talents, in which he is affirmed 
to have been approached by none except 
Picus Prince of Mirandiilaf, — ^the beauty 
of his person^ — his excellence in all manly 
and martial accomplishments, — ^lastly, his un- 
fbitunate connection with Gonzaga^ Duke of 
Mantua, and his melancholy death, by the 
bands of his son, Vincenzo ; an event, regard- 
ing which the author declares that it is un- 
certfdn whether it happened by acddent or 
^sign. '' OmsuUo an^casu incertum'' 

But even allowing that Imperialis, in his 
Historical Museum, had conferred upon all. 



• See, for the original Life by Imperialis, Appendix, No. 
IX. 

t Some account of this remarkable person will be found in 
the sequel. 

F 





> 
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whom he has there included in his elogia, an 
exaggerated reputation, and (which is quite 
unallowable, however,) that this work was 
written, like many others of the same age» 
with the premeditated design of exalting ta. 
the highest eminence, every name which it 
contained, we are still furnished with a reply 
to all this in two passages, which are to be 
found in a different work of the same author, 
entitled. The Physical Museum ; or a Trea- 
tise on Genius,* and which, in collecting the 
evidence regarding Crichton's endoMonents, 
are curious and important The author is 
speaking of the symptoms of genius, discover-, 
able from the particular physical . tempera- 
ment and bodily form of different persons ; 
and after some general r^narks, he introdu- 
ces, as illustrations of the doctrine which he 
lays down, the example of the celebrated Ju- 
lius CaBsar Scaliger, and James Crichton. 
** With the particular constitution above 
mentioned," says he, " there is generally 
found united not only a very exalted kind 
of mind, but a particularly powerful and ath- 
letic form of body, an example of which we 

* Museum Physicum, sive De Ingenio Humano. 
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have formerly seen in the instance of Julius 
CaBsar Scaliger,* and more recently in the per- 
son of James Crichton, the Scotsman. These 
celebrated persons, in addition to an astonish- 
ing acuteness in disputation, and a wonder- 
ful facility in the acquisition of the different 
sciences, were so remarkable for dexterity 
and ease in the acquisition of all bodily ac- 
complishments, that in the use of arms, in 
the accomplishments of dancing, of riding, 
and breaking of horses, and, in short, in evfery 
sort of gymnastic exercise, they excelled in 
a most miraculous manner. I ascribe their 
strength to the warmth, and their mental 
powers to the purity and fineness of their 
blood."t 

Again, in speaking of the effects of climate 
upon the character of different nations, Im- 
perialis pays another testimony to the un- 
equalled talents of Crichton, and his extreme 
popularity in Italy. — " The brave nation of 
the Scotch," says he, " living under nearly 

* In Joseph Scaliger's Epistle, De daritad. Grentis Scaliger. 
and in the Constat Fabulse Burdon^ will be found a descrip- 
tion of the exercises of his fiither^ Jul. Cssar Scaliger^ which he 
followed when arriyed at a very advanced age. One of these was 
very peculiar : The old scholar used to divert and delight hinu* 
self much^ by leaping into and out of a tub. 

t Museum Physicum, B. I. c. 17. 
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the same climate, is troubled beyond measm« 
with public fections, and embroiled with pri- 
vate feuds ; but, at the same time, they pcM- 
sess a genius fitted both to excel in the aoqiii. 
sition of the sciences, and in the maaiagemeni 
of public affairs, as is proved in ancient timeSj 
by these two celebrated luminaries, John 
Duns Scotus, who obtained the distinguish* 
ing name of the Subtile Doctor ; and John 
Suisset, called the Calculator; and, lately, 
John (James) Crichton, who has been so 
hi^y celebrated by the Itdians, as to be 
esteemed the phoenix amongst the most emi- 
nent men of his age."* 

Now, without attributing very great sound- 
ness to this singular doctrine of Imperialis,f 



* In this passage^ John is eyidentljr a misprint ifor James. 
. t In the brief Memoir of Imperialism as well as in die tiuvt 
detailed Dedication of Aldus, there are some further particulars 
well worthy of attention. Aldus informs us^ that Rutherford 
was one of Criditon's preceptors; This was John RutherjRnd, 
a man of learning and eminence in his own days ; a fellow pro- 
fbssor with Buchanan^ at the University of Coimbra, in Portu« 
gal ; from which^ on account of his religious opinions^ being for- 
ced to fly, along with his celebrated colleague, into Fran^, he 
returned at last to his natire country, where he died. Professor 
of Philosophy at St Andrews, in 1575. " At multee reconditae 
emditionis, ftdt, hoc tempore, Joannes Rhetorfortis, non suisso- 
hrai, sed exteris, ob singularem eruditionem, notus. Docnit 
Conimbrise in Hisptmia. Andreapoli item, in patria, publicam 
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it is clear, that the evidence it contains, in 
regard to Crichton's remarkable talents, is 



fanfBunamwm, magna sua lande, m^Jori literanun oominodo, ho* 
normtofl. Ejus habemus^ de aite dieserendi, lib. ^; et aUa in 
Philoaophia Opuscula." This pastaige^ which I copy from Sir R. 
Sibbald> inliis Histor. Literaria Gentis Sootormn^ (MS. Adyoc* 
library) is itself cc^ied firom an Oration of Gilbert Gray, on the 
Olustrious writers of Scotland, prefixed to Mackenzie's Lives. 
A catali^giie of Rutheifcad's works will be fbund in Dempster, 
Historia Ecdesiastica Gentis Scotormn, B. xtL p. 565. Aldus 
Manutius has also mentioned Robertson amongst the eminent 
fjfusB who vere masters to Crichton. From the oonespondencd 
pf dates, it is not improbable that this was the same scholar, of 
whose life and works Dempster has left us the following yery 
l^^eagre detail :— '' Andreas Robertsonus, magno nomine, pa- 
Iriam suam illustravit ; et nonnulla versa pros^ue edidit. Ego 
iantum vidi Epithalamium Jacobi Sexti et Anns Scotorum Re^ 
gum. Obiit E^burgi, anno 1595." — ^Dempster, B. xvi* p. 
577. 

With r^ard to Crichton's having been, in his youth, imder 
the tuition of Buchanan, which &ct is stated by Aldus, I have 
not discovered any materials which might lead us to form an ac* 
curate opinion. He could not have been placed under the care 
of this great scholar, at St Andrews, since it is certain that Bu- 
chanan left that University as early as the year 1569, before 
Crichton was matriculated. But there is an interval in the life 
of Crichton, the period between his leaving St Andrews, which 
is known to have been in 1575, and the period of his going to 
France, (which is unknown, but which was probably in the 
1577,) of which no particular details are discoverable ; and it 
is eertainfy not improbable, that the son of the Lord Advocate, 
who had sdready evinced very uncommon talents, should, on his 
return to Edinburgh, have been introduced to Buchanan, who 
had acquired a great reputation, and that, at this period of his 
life, the Young Crichton might have enjoyed the benefit of this 
eminent scholar's advice and instruction. 
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unassailable by any of the arguments which 
have been brought against the passage m his 
Museum Historicum. The passage which 
has been now quoted, is taken from anoth^* 
and a diflferent work, against which no accu- 
sation of inaccuracy has ever been advanced, 
and where the author, in soberly and impar- 
tially discussing a certain question, introdu- 
ces, as an illustration of his argument, the 
character of J. Csesar Scaliger, and Jsunes 
Crichton. 

Here, then, from the same author, we have 
a new and unexceptionable testimony to the 
remarkable talents and universal endow- 
ments of Crichton, — to his moral eminence 
in the study and knowledge of the sciences, — 
and to his physical powers, and uncommon 
excellence in all the manly and martial exer- 
cises of the age. 

The next authority, in support of the ex- 
traordinary abilities of Crichton, is that which 
has been given from the work of Felix Astolfi, 
— ^his Officina Historica. It is, like that of Al- 
dus, a testimony proceeding from a contem- 
porary author, who states the facts it contains 
from his own knowledge, but who was not. 
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like Aldus, a personal friend of the man whom 
he describes. It is, besides this, an uninterested 
testimony proceeding from an Italian, regard- 
ing the eminent abilities of a Scotchman who 
had shown himself superior to the Italians of 
his time. It was therefore the more unbias- 
sed by the partialities of country and of 
friendship. It is sober and moderate in the 
tone in which it is given ; but it is strong, 
pertinent, and conclusive, in the evidence 
which it conveys. If there was any ground 
to suspect the partiality of Aldus, — if there 
was any the least reason to receive with hesi- 
tation the biographical eulogy of Imperialis, 
there can be none whatever to induce us to 
refrise unlimited credit to the simple and un^ 
ornamented statement of Astolfi. He ap- 
peals to the feet of Crichton's being well 
known to all of his time. " Lo Scozxese e no- 
Hssimo a ttUti, chiamavasi Giaeomo Crickio- 
no;'' and he then shortly mentions his stu- 
pendous memory, — his very early age,— his ^ 
intimate acquaintance with the sciences, with 
philosophy, and theology, — and the impress 
sion of wonder and astonishment which his 
appearance left on aU who witnessed it 
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^ The abilities of the Seotnnan/' says he, 
^ are known to all. His name was James 
Criditon, who appeared like a prodigy in 
these our own times, and was admired fiir the 
stupendous powers of his memory. Althou^ 
a youtti of cmly twenty-two years of age, he 
yet penetrated into the most recondite sden^ 
oes, and explained the most difficult passages^ 
and the most obscure processes of reasoning 
in the writings of thedogians and philoso- 
phers ; so that, to all who con^dered only his 
early youth, it seemed impossible that he 
could have read through, to say nothing of 
committing to memory, sudi a mass of ersi- 
dition.''* It would have heen hofdess to 
have i^ttackfd a passage of this nidbure; and 
aoccH^dingly not a single refleeticm has been 
advanced by imy author agamst the testimo- 
nyofAstolfi. 

There is one othar testimony^ which, as 
it proceeds 6xsoa a contemporary author of 
distinguished celebrity, who affirms that his 
information was obtained in Italy, ought 
not to be passed over;-^I allude to an 

* Sfic the original pass]^ in tibe Appendix^ No. VIII. 
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aco(m^t of Criditon, preserved by Joseph 
Scoliger* ** I have heard/' says the author, 
" when I was in Italy, of one Criehton, a 
Septehman, who had only reached the age of 
tineiity-<»ie, when he was killed by the oc«n- 
maod of the Duke of Mantua, who knew 
twelve diSexeat languages,— 4iad studied the 
fathom and the poets,— disputed de omni sd- 
hUif and replied to bis antagonists in verse. 
He was a man of very wonderful genius ; 
more w<Hl;hy of admiration than of esteeni. 
He had something of the coxcomb about him, 
and wAy wanted a little common sense. It is 
rcspoarkable that princes are apt to take an af- 
fection for geniuses of thisi stamp, but v^ 
mrely for truly learned men." This passage 
fswEi the Scaligerana, is valuable inmany points 
of view. Scahger obtained his information in 
Italy, in all probability, from those who had 
been witnesses of the ^nius of Criditcm ; and 
the whole sa:itence bears strongly upon it the 
marks of truth and impartiality. Crichton, 
he tells us, " was a little oi a coxcomb," a cir- 
oimstance by no means inconsistent with Ms 
aninent talents, and a failing exceedingly na- 
tural in a young man possessed of such un- 
common powers of mind and beauty of per 
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son, who had been tried by that severest of 
all ordeals, — admiration ; the admiration, too, 
not of a limited circle of friends, or erf an in- 
sulated miiversity, but of a whole people ; and 
what is perhaps still more difficult to bear, 
who had listened to the praises of the sweetest 
tongues, and been exposed to the radiance of 
the fairest eyes in Italy ; yet, after touching 
upon his failings, Scaliger does justice to his 
genius. " He was a man of stupendous 
.powers.** Oestoitingenivmprodigiomm; and 
I need not say that this encomium comes 
with infinite force, when we take into account 
the sarcastic matter with which it is accom- 
panied. 

From the contemporary testimonies to the 
unexampled abilities of Crichton, we proceed 
now to the consideration of those evidences 
which are to be deemed ancient, when compar- 
ed with the more modem stories of UrquhartOT 
Mackenzie, but which are themselves of a later 
date than the preceding accoimts contained in 
the Italian memoir, the MS. of Abbe Mo- 
relli, the Dedication of Aldus, the Life by 
Imperialis, the short " Notice" of Scaliger, or 
the concluding document of Astolfi. I be- 
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gill with the account transmitted by Thomas 
Dempster, the author of the Historta Ecde- 
sicutica Scotue, and c^tainly a man of a most 
singular character. 

Possessed, as even his enemies have allow- 
ed, of very eminent talents, and these improv- 
ed by a complete education in the scholastic 
philosophy of the age, — keen in temper,-*- 
violent in argument, — ^and tmiting to a dis* 
position naturally ambitious, a haughty fear- 
lessness of mind, Dempster was in no respect 
a character fitted to conciliate the iesteem, or 
even to disarm the censure, of Ms literary ri- 
vals and contemporaries. The terms, accord- 
ingly, in which he is spoken of, ar6 sut 
ficiently severe. Erythraeus, while he allows 
that he possessed very hi^ talents, desoibes 
him with a sort of awe and terror, as an au- 
thor of a most ferocious disposition, — -prtefe^ 
rods ingeniL But the most serious accusa- 
doi), and that with which those who appeal 
to him as an authority are alone interested, is 
the charge of literary forgery which has lately 
been raised against him. ^ Dempster,'' says 
Dr Black, " has rendered himself infamous 

among such literary men as know any thing 

2 
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of him or of his writings, by his forgeries.''* 
^^ Thomas Dempsto*,'' continues the same au- 
thor, quoting Baillet, — ^^ nous a donnk une 
Histaire Ecdewutique iPEcosse en dix ne^ 
Uvres, ot2 il parte beatuxmp desgens de lettres 
de cette cantrie. Mais qtunqt^iljvt habile d'ail- 
leurs, il n^en avoit ni U sens plus drak, ni le 
J$igement plus soUde, nilaeonsdenee meilleure. 
H eut vofuiu que tons les Sofoans Jussent Ecas* 
sais, il ajbfgi des litres des litres qui n^ant ja- 
mais eU mis au mande pour relever la gloire 
dfi sapatrie, etila comrrds divers auiresjbur^ 
hes qui Pont dScrii parmi les gens de lettres^^ 
And Baillet adds, — '' Ce smt a pen pres les 
pbwUes qui font de lui Usserius, Waneus^ k 
Pere Labh6, Sandius, Nicolaus Antoine.''f 

The history of this accusation of forgery, 
which would, at first sight, appear to be a 
most deep and serious diarge proceeding 
from ev^ry quarter against an author, and re* 
ceiving the corroborating testimony of Usher, 
Waraeus, or Ware, Labb6, Sandius, Nicolaii 
Alpine, and Baillet, affords a curious illus- 
tration of that passion for literary scandal, and 

* Appendix to Life of Tasso^ p. 434. 
t Jogemens des Sayans^ torn. II. p. 106. 
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that strange avidity with which, even amotigsi 
many eminent men, it has been circulated^ 
which is a mcrtifjdng feature in the literary 
Mstcny of the sixteenth century. The parent 
of the tale against Dempster, seems to have 
l)een Archbishop Usher ; and, emboldened by 
his authority, all the other authors, whose 
names swell the catalogue of his accusers, 
bave done little more than retail the censure 
6f the exas^rated prelate. 

That portion c^ the history of Scotland 
and Ireland, (and, indeed, in the history of 
every nation,) which includes its early annals, 
is well known to form a kind of disputed or 
debateable ground, upon which historian* 
and antiquarians have, in all ages, carried on 
a most bitter and determined contest. Many 
authors, of unquestionable authority upon 
other subjects, have forfeited this high cha- 
racter, when they come to treat of these re- 
mote periods. Misled by a de«Lre to antedate 
the cdebrity of theur own country, they have 
too often sacrificed their love of historical 
truth to their spirit of nationality, and, in 
this view, narrated events, and quoted autho- 
rities, which were no where to be found but 
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in their own imaginations. That this has been 
done, >and to a very great degree, by Demps- 
ter, it would argue great ignorance c^his writ* 
ings, to deny. Our argument is, that, as far as 
this accusation goes, he has only imitated the 
example of other eminent historians and an- 
tiquaries, when treating of this particular and 
obscure portion of history ; and that, as this 
offence in these historians, amongst whom we 
may enroll Usher himself, has not been held 
to invalidate their accounts of more modem 
times, neither ought it, when committed by 
Dempster, to destroy his credit, in any narra- 
tion which is within the limits of authentic 
history. To return to the history of this ac- 
cusation. 

Archbishop Usher ♦was a great antiquarian, 
and exceedingly national. Dempster was also 



* James Usher^ Archbishop of Armagh^ was bom in the year 
1580^ and died in 1655. He was a profound scholar^ fbS of much 
remote and extensiye erudition^ and so generally known as sudi 
in Europe^ that the University of Leyden entreated him to accept 
the place of an honorary professor^ and Cardinal Richelieu endea- 
voured^ by high offers^ to engage him to settle in France. His 
works are, — ^A Treatise on the Ancient Religion of Ireland ; A 
Chronological History of the World ; A Collection of the Epistles 
of St Ignatius, Barnabas, and Polycarp ; Antiquitates Ecdesi- 
arum Britannicarum ; and Sjrntagma de Editione LXX Inter- 
pretum. 
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learned in the history and antiquities of his 
native country, and zealous to ennoble it, by 
including, in its earlier literary annals, as many 
illustrious names, and enrolling, in its sacred, 
calendar, as many Scottish saints as possible. 
Now it happened, that these two authors, in 
their literary expeditions for the purpose of 
collecting materials for their annals of the fiflh 
century, chanced unfortunately to stumble 
upon the body of an old saint, of the name of 
Godelbertus. Dempster immediately recog- 
nises him as a countryman, and claims him for. 
a Scottish saint. Usher as stoutly denies the 
&ct, and, utterly unable to prove him to have, 
been of Irish extraction, he insists that Go-, 
delbertus was at least an Anglo-Saxon saint ; 
and, in the bitterness of his heart, fulminates 
against Dempster the following passage :— • 
" Nam quod in Sanctorum Catalogum Demps- 
terus eum refert, et (quod Cottam fortasse le-. 
gisset, neqve indisertvm Academicum pertmM" 
issCf nee sine isfa PhUosophia Mhetorem qtuzm^ 
vis eloquentem) inter Rhetores disertissimos^ at- 
que Philosophos Platonicis^ sect€e svhtUissimos 
eundem connumerat ; commenti genus est illi 
homini non minus familiare, quam librorum 
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qui nunquam scripti sunt ex ipsiits otiosade- 
prompta cerebro reoensio.*^ 

It is here to be particularly remarked, that 
not only does this accusation of forgery^ 
brought against Dempster, relate solely, as 
we see in this passage fix)m Usher, to the dis^ 
putes regarding the calendar of ScottiA sainfa, 
and the early literary history of that country, 
in the fifth century, but that two c^ the other 
authors cited by Baillet, Nicolas Antonio,f and 
Father Labb^, in the Bibliotheca,^: do nothing 
more than repeat the tale of Usher, adducing 
no other examples of forgery from f^ir own 
authority, but simply mentioning the name^ 
luid re-echomg the philippic of the Ir^i 
primate. Now, really, wh^i we consid^ 
that Usher himself has been arraigned, and 
that by an author of high authority, the 
learned and intelligent Goodall, of literary 
crimes very similar to his own charges against 
Dempster, and that, when descanting on the 
same subjects of national antiquities, and 
fighting his wi^ through the same disputed 
ground, he has been remarkable neither for 

* Brittti. Ecckt. Antiqaitates^ cap. 13^ foL ed. 1687. p. 948. 
t In PwBfkt. Biblioth. Hisp. Vet. p. 29.. 
X Biblioth. Bibl. p. 336. Lipsis, 1682. 
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oinloiir asriategpty, m employing every pes* 

aiUe mode of curtying his point, die accu- 

aatioii proceeding from sudi a quarter, and 

regarding tuch a subject, really diminishea 

into comparatiYe insignificance. No one will 

deny that Dempster, in the earlier annak 

of his Scottish Ecdesiastical History, xxoA^ 

led fay that enthusiasm wlndi enables an 

antiquary to see every fact, and to ieas(A 

on every circumstance, iii the light most ccmi* 

venient to his own theory, Ims given a very 

unpardonable licence to his invention. He 

has, in this, been guilty of the same crime «9 

Hector Boece, Buchanan, Usher, limes, and 

many crthars, who have emtoaiced, in works 

otherwise valuable, the more and^t annals 

ei thdr country.* But does any one^ — and 

here we come to the point,-~does any one, 



* In Chalmers's laborious and valuable Account of ihe Hetish 
Petiod^ the flints of hnagfaiatHm^ in which Mine of our early 
historiaiiB haVie indulged^ are doKribed in very strong cdeurs. 
It is apparent^ says he, at the condusioA of one of his notes, 
(Caledonia^ veLI.p. 104,) that Boece, BeUsndcn, BoGhanai), 
and o^er Jkhkrs, have confounded the Pictish Elpen, who fell 
in A.D. 730, at Bas Elpin, in For&rahire, with the Scoto-Irish 
£]{riB, who fyi, more than a century afterwards, at Laidit- Al- 
pkie^ in AJrrriiire. 

G 
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for this reason, . rgect the testhmmy^of mch. 
historians, as to events passii^ within the pale 
of the hist<»y of their own times, confirmed 
by authentic evidence, and guaranteed by their 
own testimony, and that of their ccmtanpo- 
raries? Do we ^estion the veracity of Bu- 
dbanan, when he relates any precise event 
which has either passed in his own memory, 
or has been recorded in the sober pages, of 
autlientic history, because we could show 
that he has invented, or at least inserted, the 
names of Scottish kings, who never ruled over 
any thing but his own brain? Why then is 
Danpster's narrative respecting events whidi 
are not only witliin t^ limits of SMid^ii his- 
tory, but, which is infinitely stronger, must 
have been in the recoUecticm of himself^ and 
many, of his contemporaries, to be amugned 
as incredible, and his character as a writer, on 
subjects embracing the literature of his own 
times, declared infamous, because he has en- 
deavoured to prove that old Godelbert was a 
Scottish saint ; because^ with r^ard to these 
delicate points of national antiquities, he has 
' been accused g£ manufacturing authorities by 
one who has himself been suspected of sup- 
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pressing, garbling, and concealing them;* 
and because some other authors, without con- 
descending upon any proofs of their own, 
have thought proper to copy the features, and 
accelerate the circulation of this tal^ of lite- 
rary animosity ? 

Now, it is a natural question here, in the 
course of our argument, and one necessary 
for the full and entire vindication of Demp- 
ster,! to inquire, what is his literar}* charac- 
ter, in the opinion, not of inflamed and an- 
gry antiquarians, who abuse him because he 

* Gocdall't Introdttctioa to History of Sootland^ cap. V. 

t A^ ^D^mptfler, embradog umals of the ocmtemporary 
Mtetattlve of the times, would be an interesting subject finr bio- 
gn^y. Hu fk&er Was Thomas Dempster^ Baron of Muresk. 
His mMib0g^-^m»:le^:,mu eldest daughter to William Les- 
lie, Bsstn tf Baiq«ihan»* He was bom in 1579, and^ leaving 
kaiSittiTe OQUliitrsr, wfath iit^b^y of eleven years of age^ pursued 
lilBflClidiesatCainlNti^jBolegq^ He afterwards 

weot to Flanders, and studied at the Scots College of Louvaine, 
ftool vrbieh he was sent to Rome^ by ^^^lliam Crichton^t a Je- 
svi^PtinevaloftheColkgec^Louvaine. He calls himself Tho- 
niii Donpster De Muresk^ and boasts, as we have formerly seen, 
of the nobility of his ftmily . In an Epistle addressed to James 
the. First, aad ptefaed to the editt<m <^his Roman Antiquities, 
he dignifies hia ftther by a variety of high«sounding tiiU», — 
'^ Patn Bamne.Muresei,. Acht^lesi, Chislemonti, Bamfis vero 
ftc Boehanie psor^ sen Irenarca ; Matre vcro Baronissa Boloo- 

* LaunuLesIeana, cap. LXI. Histor. Eodedast Gentis Seot. p. 
' 678- 

t See Black's Lift ef Taesa, vol 11. p. m 
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may have counteracted their own particukur 
Tiews ; but of impartial and learned men> 



mm ac Aberdmii PrindpL* His mastor was the celebrated Jus^ 
tu Lipihis^ under whose care he i^pean to have made ao re- 
markable a progreaa in hiaitiidKi> that^ at the age of sixteen^ he 
tau^t publicly at Toomay. He was appointed a doctor of ju« 
risprodenoe in the Uniyersity of PariB> in whidi he afterwards 
succeeded to the chair held by David Sinclair^ who was one of 
the professors there.* He left this University to visit his na- 
tive country^ to whidihe was invited by deshe of his soverdgo, 
then King of England. It is aaid^ that the object of James the 
First was to engage Dempster in some historical work^ perhaps 
that which he afterwards pubtished under the title of Historia 
Ecclesiastica Gentis ScotorunL*' He soon, howevar, returned to 
the continent, and having acquired great literary reputation in 
Italy, was, in the year 1596, promoted by die pope,im llie re- 
commendation of the Cai^final Bonsius, to a fnfymot^n chair in 
the celebrated Academy of ffso. He here drflvered leetareson 
jurisprudaice, and {banned and areeuted ^s curieus and learn- 
ed work, ^^DeEtruriaRegali;" having ftrst undertaken a jo«r- 
ney to his native country, fhmi which, it is Mid, he bnm^t 
many curious bocks, fbr his information and aarartaace in diia li- 
terary undertaking. In 1597, he returned to Pua, where ha was 
occupied for two yean in his work on Tuscany, fa 11(99, be em- 
braced the resolution ofleaving, for what reawm does not appear, 
the University of Pisa. He first, however, piesented his woi&, 
^ De Etruria R^U," to the Grand Duke dt^uemy, in a diort 
epistle, which was not prefixed to the vrerk, but is praKrved in 
the manuscripts of Cami&o Guidi of Volatemut 

Dempster now set out fbr Bologna, after haviag, ftr three 
years, delivered lectures on the Pandeets at Pisa. Hie finite 
which he had acquired, caused him to be received with die 



* In Sir IL Sibbald's MS. entitled, Historia Litemia Oends Seoto* 
rum, p. 31, we find David j^ndair denommated Lodnaaus, Mstheseon, 
Piofeiaor R^us Lutetus. 

t See Coke PrafjiUio ad Lib. Etrur. Regdis. 
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wfco judge calmly iip<m 1m merits, and «^ 
awaoBtedby no uilcsest impdling them either 
to censure or to piaise. Vosnua has charac- 
termed Dempster as a learned 3cotsman, to 
wbaok tiieeaiae of letto^ is under high obliga^ 

twJ^ Ee&cOssms^ilihisCcNQ^mentaii^supcm 
the Histcum Augasta Hemacir Y IL of Mus- 
satus, although 1^ takes occasicm to question 
a partiOQia^ opinion of Dea^psleI^8t, yet, so &r 



liif^mit boiK|«r» ^ lb»t UaifexvMir ; and he was immediately, 
with the ocmciu?eDoeaiidapprobation of all who were interested in 
iti prosperity^ elected to the diair of Humanity and Belles Lettrea. 
Wetan^atBalagMi witblfaa happieat fuooess^ both in reputation 
and profit> for seventeen years, and died there> on the 9th of Sep- 
tember^ 1615. I have taken the particulars of this short sketch 
ti Bempater fram die pn&es 4o the spl^cUd edition of his 
three fir^t books, ^'De Etruria Regali/' published at Florence^ 
in 1723, by Thomas Coke* Both the dedication to Cosmo, the 
tUxd Crrand Duke ai Etniria, and ^ pre&oe, aw aUy written. 
The character of tU|s singularly learned, and labcMious writer, 
has already been j^ven in anoiha: part of this Essay. It has beed 
vcrjr juatLy eslunated in ithe fallowing pam^e firom a MS. w4M:k 
of 3ir & aOl^bald, iduiii fw ai^tkd^ '' De Historids Sco^ 
litids." — '' The &mons Thomas Dempster, Doctor of the Law, 
his too great afection fin: his country, with his bilious and 
haughty humour, biassed him too muQh, and drove him to 
mm ftf^m^ }f§^^Bfi^P^ <» ec»;jectur^, rather than certainty; 
9^^ ty^tjT^t^^g iof our Scotdbi authors^ I found him exacter 
th«^iy^fU«|t itimfl^lniiV^)^^ authors of his own 

. ;*Deyit.S«EffuBqokLcfp. 10. 
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ftem imitating the example of Uflller, jmiiv 
nounces him, at the very time when heenten 
his dissent, to be a man €£ extensire know- 
ledge, and profound eradition. ^ Nequeemm 
hie oMentiar Dempitero^ reeoMkUe aHagptm 
doctfifUB, et mtilliplieis erudMams viroJ' : I 
might add, in corroboration of these testinuK 
nies to the character of Dempster, the ofrf- 
nion of Dilherins, in his Academical Dila- 
tations ; and of Barthius, in his Advenaria : 
but it is unnecessary, nnce sufBdent pndse 
has already been given, to defeat^ or, trt; least, 
wholly neutralize, the censure of Usher. 

The accusation of forgny, ther^re, as far 
as that accusation can be applicable to our 
argument, rests on no good authority. The 
long and formidable catalogue of names, from 
which it appeared to come, contracts, upon 
examination, into a very small compaiss, and 
seems to rest chiefly on the authority of an 
author,* who, although highly respectable on 



* In the *' Bibliotheca Hispana Vetan/^TreBaiie, p. 99, is ta be 
found the passage from Nicolaus Antonius. ft is as MkfWs :-^ 
*' Habent similiter et Ax^> vironmi literit Hhnitiiinn scue na* 
tkniii laudatoresy Joannem Balaeimi, Joannem Lelandium jtDii* 
orem, Joannem Pitsenm; Scoti; l^mnam Dempstef um , cui ta- 
9 
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0tber points, is himself, upon such subjectsaa 
iim>lTe early national mtiquities, of suspi* 
ciotts rendty; and ey^fi, if Ikoroug^ily esta^ 
Ubhed, it does not throvir' diMsredit upcm 
Dempster's aooount of the Hteimtiire of his 
ovm age, the onty siifayeeit with whieh we ae 
Bito»8ted, because it embraces Hhe nanative 
ofthe life of Criohton. 

It is also ainreumstibfioewell worthy of notice^ 
iniireighing the credit dne to this narrative, 
that Demprt^, on one point, has, with great 
yirulenee, attacked Crichton« He has accu- 
sed him, as we hafve seim, of Matffy affirming 
that he was connected with the royal fimnly 
of Scotland, and ridiculed him for so vain an 
assumption of emin«ice. Crichton was here 



jnen mvM alias kodotois viro> Jacobus Userins^ HiberB» q^ 
peUatos Primas^ historis rerum antiquarum peridssiinus^ libio- 
mm qui nusquam scripti sunt^ ex ^us otioso depromptorum oe« 
Ttbio^rpceplioneni impatare hod 4uliitayit; qaociim in le, Ffailip- 
pos Labbeus consentit^ in Bitlioiheca BibUothecarum." Such is 
all concerning Dempster in Nic. Antonius. The passage from 
Sokfiw is to be fomid in his " Nots in Vossium/' page 175. 
He adduces no prooft against Usher; but> accusing another au« 
thor of interpoUtilig some old inscriptions with his own inven- 
l&oas/he adii/ '^SinaiU studia Ikn^psteriu^ qufllnvis wum il« 
lustremScgtum fbisse vellet; m suamrem yiolenter ^br^ptoquQ- 
Tis testimonio^ licet vix umbram veritatis sapiat." 
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tiragntiiig to liims^ iob idted Itonolm, aful 
Bempster was huBsdf in titt i^ntmg; buifc 
ibiB, at kMl^ |iiraTe% thal;» in tlie mrnnUve 
lAmh be hat giip«i» be irai not mimoted by 
tbet spint of indnmittlmte eulogy irfaidi ii 
iaoribfdtoAldiia; bofc tiiat^ od the ooBtfurjr^ 
be wtf m ictdy to oondemB tbo wfaknaw«y% 
as to iqppreoiate the tdimta^ of bis learned 
eoiintrymaiu We mse, fiom dl tibia, enlMed 
to oonelade^ that the aocmmt whicb baa been 
given 1^ Dempster, is entided't<> Adi credit ; 
and that, determining, as we nmst, mirojMnion 
<^ it, as a piece of evidaiee, by the niks of 
reatcm and anak>gy iidiieh we feBow cm siiin> 
lar ocoasions, we are not at liberty to reject 
it 

We have only to r^nark, therefore, that it 
corroborates, in the strongest and most satis- 
-fiKtovy manner, in all material pohits. Hie 
evidence of Mr Hibbert's Italian Memoir, the 
MS. of the Abbe MoieBi, the Dedication of 
Aldus, the Memoir of Imperialis, and the 
paragraph irom Astolj^i, to to Ciiditon'ls 
early visit to France and Italy, his astonish- 
ing and versatile talents, die puUie proofe 
whidi he gave of his philosophic and literary 



pmwess^ and his tsmMm ai^JamentAfe Awtk 
by tiie hmiA of tlie younger Gonza^ Ifo 
nMS^ons^ dfiO, tiiat CriditaifB mott httimiite 
fiiends were» liorenzo Maasa, at ibat time 
asoKtary to the Vcsoetiau State* Aldm Mattsu 
tius, aad Sperone Speit>nL We have ^ 
ready seta the confinnalkm of Cmehkmfs m^ 
tiiaaey Ti^ MaiMtt» £rom tiie Dedication of 
Aldus to tirat eminfflit Italian, in whidi the 
aiifte kek h dwelt upim, and Massa amgnh 
tiilated coA liia firiendriiip laiili ^ that youth of 
^mne geokoh James Criditon.'' AMua Ma*^ 
imtluaisalso dbneadyknoiim toua. The last 
in ^m emiment triiicmvixate, whidi indbdad 
the ftiends q£ Crkditon, i& Spexmie Speion^ 
professor of {Ailosoi^y in the UniY«*8ity of 
Padita^ and at thk time one df the most oele^ 
hrated autiiofain Ite literary Mstory of Italy; 
femadsalite fiir ^ ekquenee of his ptiUic 
teotures, his extennve knowle<^ in Hmsiogy, 
md his profound acq^aiirtaace . wiilh the an^ 
Q»nt langliagjes. 
:-^iWefcaye already/' says^a'hislbQrianr <if 
those, time^ '' spoken of ibose who w^re ee^ 



* Behiardus Scardeonius^ in his Annals of the History of 
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klmled in their own day, and lunre excban-^ 
ged life finr death ; let us now turn to tfiose 
firing audioa who an the glory of our ocmm^' 
try. l^>eroiie Spaxmi is still alive, rad 
known to the whole of Italy by his brilliant 
aoquiremaats ; an exceU^it {AHoso]4i^, a 
8ob<^ of oonsummate erudition, both in the 
civil law, and in every branch of knowledge, 
and endowed with sudi a poWer and do- 
quenoe in public speaking, more e^eciaBy 
in our own Italian tongue, that if, at any 
time, he happens to be deliveiii^ his €pi-* 
nicm, in the senate, on the affidrs of our re^ 
public, fixmi that momei^it we see the couite 
of justice deserted, and the discusdbns of our 
lawyers forgotten, that every one 'may be en- 
abled to listen, so long as he coDdnues to ad- 
dress them. He is, indeed, possessed of a 
most prompt invention, a sound judgment, a 
wonderful memory, a grave, eopious, and 
gentle manner of delivery ; andhis sentences 
are, at the same time, so clear in iJb&r mean- 
ing; and so 'elegant in thmr constrdctfbn, 
(which I regard as one of the chief merits in 
public speaking,) that it is impossible to say, 
whether he finds most ease in the oniamen|^, 
the argumentative, or the persuasive parts of 
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Ms disoourse. He has piihli Jifti ** DJakpfes,*" 
written in the Italkm language, a most learn- 
ed w<»:k ; abo/ a Tragedy, called JBohis ; and 
a volun^ of degant Epistles to bis Fri^ids,* 
writt^ti in Italian. We doSiy are looking fixr 
still greater productions fioin his pen." 

Sudi ii die chOTacter of Spercmi, tibe frigid 
ofOiditon. I wHl only idd, that he was a 
man of a sevete tosd critical disposition, &sti- 
dkms in iusjiMlgment»aiid^slQw in his praise ;* 
audi would i^k, if sudi a sl^low and am- 
tempfible ddiibler in Ikerature, as Criehton is 
refnesented to be, would baye been likely to 
have oomman^dtiie admiration, and secured 
the fiiendship, of a sckilar of this description 
of duraeter ?f 

Ithas beenasaeted by Pr l^ack, timt Crich- 
t<m was a person witii whcmi no man of talents 
or eminence in those days would condesc^id to 
engage in disputi^cm4 And this renuurk was 



♦ Life of Tasso, VoL I. p. 12. 

t De Thoa^ in bis History^ Biooobom> in hit Annals of the 
Univenity of P^ua^ Erytfanras^ in bis Pinaootheca^ and Teis- 
sier, in Idn EWges, haive all eBkrgiod, in the highest tenns ^ 
pnimy vEfm iim accOTnfJiwhiniarts of Spqffloi. 

i *f. To condiide this ani^ncioos toptc^^says Jh Blade, in 
summing np Ihe evidence on Cnchtoob /^it appoi^rQ probable 
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probably chiefljr founded upon the auili<nity 
of Dr Kippis, who, after admitting thai Im- 
perialis records ihe oontett in whidi Oiehton 
encountered the edebrated philosopher AzooA- 
gelus Mercenarius, ironicaUy exokdnKi, who 
evar heard of thefinnous philo60|dier Arctfige- 
losMercenarius? ItisveryposdUethatMer- 
cenariui might have been a man of eDEiiDence 
in the scientific acqmremcnts of the age, and 
yet that Kippis, luikss he had dkoB/ext to 
emf4oy that cmUnary research into the lite- 
raiy histiny of those remote times, widiout 
\irtiieb, it was presumptaoitt in him to at- 
tempt to decide on the dianoker of Ciiditoii, 
might never have heard of even bis name 
This was, accordingly, the case. Tlie argu« 
m^it owes its birth to the ignoranee of Kip- 
pis, not to the obscurity of Mefeenarius; f(» 
he was a professor, who filled one of the high- 
est chairs, in one of the most Isamed Uniyer* 
sities, at that time in Eunqie, — ^the Univer- 
sity of Padua ; and this incidental drcum- 



^uit Criditoa WM, in Raly, cmaidsred m ob« of ihstt Wbeimf 
mountebtiiks who iiw»ii toauom te thoi ajgo^ oidwtdi wtai 
ftOBMnof cri^ntaoiidfeptitalio&ooBiMociided to thearena*" 
Appendist to life of TaMo, No. XXV. nd. ILik 444; 
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stance, it may be observed, confirms the ac* 
count of Crichton's remarkable appearances 
in this dty. The title of Philosophia Extra- 
oniinana, was given to the class taught bj 
Mercenariiis ; and it was in this that the 
more advanced students became instructed in 
the higher brandies of philosophy. Arcan- 
gdus succeeded, in 1567, to Francis Piccolor 
mini, and had, for his colleague and asnstant; 
the celebrated Count James Zabaoella, to 
whose talents in ftnlmopbj, botii Morhoff 
and Voasius have paid distinguished testi- 
miony.* Antonio Biccobbni, whose name 
has already occurred in this Essay, has writ- 
ten the Annals of tiie Univer»ty of Padua ; 
and in this wwk, which is extremely cu- 
rious, as it presents an interesting sketch of 
the state of literature and philosophy in Italy 
during the I6th century, and of the intamal 
organization of the Italiau Universities of 
that period, there is to be found an account 



* ^' Jaoobug ZabardQa PlitayiBvu^ nemiiii ignotus auctor^ de 
quo {Nrdixe verba fiieere opus .lum est. Scripait in kgicis et 
j^yncis de animl^maltiL OotmibAA odebrata Peripatetids."-^ 
VoLII.biLcl4.§63. ModK^ F!»lybi8i. Liter. 

ZabareUa was particularly fianovs for bis Commfntsgries upon 
the Analytics of Aristotle. See Bayle, Ajt. Zaba]:ella. 



•k 
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of the phUosophical and literaiy laibonrs of 
Mercenarius,* 

It is evident, therefore, that this^Aicon^as 
Mercenarius, although forgotten in our mo- 
dem days, and, peihaps, justly forgotten, be- 
cause he has fallen with that erroneous system 
which he taught, was still, in the knowledge 
of the sdiolastic philosophy, a paiKm of no 
oidinary eminence ; and, in the opinion of his 
countrymen, entitled to fill one of the highest 
chairs in the most celebrated Univerrity in 
Italy. The assertion, then, of Dr Blade, 
that Crichton was a perscm with whom no 
man of talents and reputation would cmide- 
scend ip enter the arena, is completely dis- 
proved by the adcnowledged fact, that the 
person who did enter the arena with him 
was the philosopher Arcangelus Metcena- 
rius.f 

The attacks of Dr Kippis and Dr Black 
have been diiefly, in^jed almost entirely, 

• See Notes and niiiiitnlMXui^ letter N. 

t The fbUowing pssaagein the Life of tibue celebnUed Jaioet 
Masioni^ written by the Abbe Scnssi, a work already quoted^ 
will throw additional light on the celebrity of Aicangeliis Mer- 
cenarius. Ftto dd Mazzoki, p. 7.—" Quak stima p^ aresse 
concepita Pendasio medesimo^ deU'ingegno, della pene$ia«i«Hiei 
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directed against the evidence of Aldus, Im- 
perialism, and, Dempster. The accounts c^ 
thesie auth(Mrs, as they w^re the, most ancieiit» 
(until the recent discovay of the .Italian 
Memoir, in the work of Castiglione,) some 
of them writt^i during thejife, and the rest 
at no very distant, period from, the death of 
Oichton, fcnrmed, in some measure, the cor- 
ner-stones of his. celebrity. I trust I fai^e 
succeeded in shewing, that the attempts of the 
author of the Biographia Britann]ca,.as well^ 
those, of the learned biographer ^of Tasso,t4to 



e della dotrina di questo stio discepolo^ ben si vide dalla scelta^ 
dk'd &ce di hii, tra tantannmero di scolari^ per nqpondere adal- 
cuni acxitti, publicati oontro certe sue opinjoni, da Arcangelo 
Mercenari^ altro iUustre professore di filosophia in quello. Nel 
die il Man^ per commune quidizio, riusd tanto f^idmente 
die il Mercenari d(^ molto aggirarsi s'ayride ch'ogni difesa era 
▼ana, e dovette perdo darsi alia fine per vinto. E questa yitto- 
na Ai tanto piu g^oriosa pel nostro Mazzoni quanto ch'^ non 
dibe a fUnce con nn debde o pooo aggoerrito awersario^ ma con. 
mn sotile e contumatissimo JUosofo, qual si fu veramente il 
Mercenari, oomme n puo oomprendre daU'opere, cbe di lui si 
▼exBcmo in istampa. e non meno dall enfatico elogio, cbe si tro« 
▼a di questo celebre professore presso Pietro Bucd nella terza 
ddle sue Giomate. ore. e chiamato. * FUosofo dottissimo omaio 
di mttrmngHtma acuiezxa ^ingegno, frontissimo, e nelle 8cienze 
moUo fondato, e nella materia del disputare cosi arguto, pronto, 
guidizioto, edj iniendente, che pochissimi pari ritrova, e superior 
newifo*'" . . 
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overturn the evidence of these writers, have 
been in no d^ee sucoes^l ; and that the 
accusations regarding the literal^ oEKKHniums 
of Aldus, the fustian of Imperialism and the 
forgeries of Dempster, however plausiUe 
they maj appear, if brought forward in ge-^ 
neral and superfidal terms, when they come 
to be fairly met, and critically examined, are 
found equally destitute of truth and reality.. 
Indeed, there is something so repulsive 
and unnatural in the suppositions of the 
learned biographer of Tasso, that they may 
be siud, in this light, to carry their confujta- 
tion in their own bosom. Let us examine 
them {or a moment. We have before us, as 
the subject of discussion, the eldest son of 
the Lord Advocate c^ Scotland, and the ne- 
phew of the Bishop of Dunkeld, and the 
Lord Privy Seal. Descended, on both sides 
of his house, from the royal family, — his la- 
ther the intimate friend of his sovereign, and 
of the principal men of his time, — bis mas- 
ters the most eminent scholars in Scotland, — 
and he himself giving promise, by the display 
of talents of the most uncommon brilliancy, 
— ^by his excellence in all the chivalrous ex- 
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ercise$ of the ag^— by the gracefulness of liiis; 
manners, and tiie noble and dignified beauty 
of his person, of becoming an honour, not 
only to his femUy, but to his aountry. This 
young man is found in Italy, and the Italian 
authors have given the niost ^itfauciastic de^ 
soriptiohs of his universal accomplii^s^nts. 
The hypothei^ of Dr Black insists, that he 
wi» a superficial and needy adventurer, who 
was compelled to act th^ part of a Hteiniry 
mouittelmnk in fereign countries, and to gain, 
by such exkibitionsi, a precark>us imd miser^ 
aide subsistence. We contend, on the other 
hand, that Criehton was sent (in the $sme 
manner as were most of the n^Me youths of 
hii; age,) to Frstnce and Itaiiy^ Sof <iie acc^ai^ 
^straaent of his (education, jutid to as^oy tihe 
advantages of foreign tavel ; thiit* aoeotding 
to (he common and estabiiished pnu^ioe of the 
times, he disputed in the publk schools and 
aeademies q£ these eouxitries; and tjiat, in 
these dilatations, he aiaquired that hi^ re- 
putation whidi has come down to our times. 
Let any unprejudiced person determme which 
e£ ^lese hypodieses is the more likely to be 
time. Whidi, again, is tl^ mere natui^i sup- 

H 
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position of the two,— that a young man, wTio 
was honoured by the intimate friendship of 
some of the most eminent men in Italy, both 
in respect of talents and birth, and high and 
dignified station, — whose great powers, and 
unexampled acquirements are commemorated 
by foreigners, who had not even the induce- 
ment of his being a countryman of their own, 
to tempt them to exaggerate, should turn out, 
nevertheless, according to Dr Black, a very 
common and inferior kind of person, a spe- 
cfes of needy empiric in science and philoso- 
phy, who possessed a smattering of languages, 
and with whom no man of talents would con- 
descend to enter the lists ? or, should not ra- 
ther be, according to the judgment of one who 
had seen him and known him, a person of 
great genius, and uncommon attainments, — 
a youth, who, in the midst of that constella- 
tion of eminent scholars, and laborious and 
learned authors, who, in every department of 
classical literature, then adorned their native 
Italy, exhibited an extent of knowledge which 
attracted universal admiration, and which, 
when united to high birth, to excellence in 
all the martial accomplishments of the age. 
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and to exceeding beauty and gracefulness of 
person, caused him to be regarded as a model 
of physical and moral excellence, and a kind 
of prodigy amongst men? 

It is, therefwe, quite impossiUe to reconcile 
the diaracter of Cricbton, as a literary impos- 
tor ai^ adventurer, (the level to which Baillet, 
Kif^is, and Dr Black have endeavoured to re- 
duce it,) with the high and enthusiastic eulo- 
gies of the writer of the biographical Pro- 
gramma, preserved in the works of Castigli- 
<Mie, of the MS. of Morelli, of the accounts of 
Aldus, Impmalis, and Astolfi. Ware this 
his real character, — ^were this the poor and 
oontemptible station which he filled in the 
eye of the world, — what possible inducement 
had Aldus to praise him ? What end did it 
serve, to lavish his incense of false adulation 
upon. a being so much beneath his notice, 
and whose name, when affixed to his magni- 
ficent edition of Cicero, must have attracted 
ridiccile, rather than insured resjpect ? The 
same argument applies with equal force to 
the accounts ^ven by Imperialis and Astolfi ; 
and with still greater force to the friend- 
ship between Crichton and Lorenzo Massa, 



' 
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as well as to his intimacy with Sperone £^e- 
TCm. 

We diall have occasioii, in tiie third part 
of this argument, to consider the state of 
literature and philosophy in Italy at the re- 
yival of letters, which was the period of 
Criditon's appearance, in comparison with 
its present conditicm ; and the ol^ect, in do^ 
ing so, will be to shew, tliat i^ in estimating 
the ranarkable powers of Crichton, as we 
find than described in contempcMwy writers. 
We allow our minds to be influenced by ideas 
borrowed from the present state of modem 
sconce and modem literatuie, we are inevita- 
Uy conducted to an enxtt^om ccmdnflkn. 
And this faUackms mode of leascmtng, m- 
deed, will, perhaps, be found to lie at ikje 
root of aU the modem scepticism as to lite 
character and aidowments of Cric^ton. Bttt 
there is still osie question which <uight to 
be put, and that in the strongest manner, to 
tliose who insist that Criditon was a £terary 
impostor*— * Why, when it is weii known, 
that, owing to the wide diflSosion of dassiad 
Gt(9titure, the general stuify of the ancii^; 
ffst^ms, combined with llie seh^ustic p^ 
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losophy, the v«y bigh eminence to which 
tile speaking and writing the Greek and 
lioiin Iffliguages had been carried ; and 
next, owing to the numerous candidates 
for Mtecary and scientific honours, the attain^ 
ment of these honours in Italy, during fiie 
sixA^^ath century, was in no respect an easy 
ccmtest ;— why, whcai in this contest an 
Italian pnUic were the judges, Italian sdio^ 
hrs his competitors, and Italian writers his 
biographers, has CrichtcHi, a Scotdiman, and 
a stranger, been, by contemporary writei^, 
univarsaUy allowed to have carried off ihe 
palm? If he was not different fr6m the 
many other adventurers in science and in li- 
terature, who, it is well known, then swarm* 
ed in Italy, why has his name come down to 
vt8, and theirs been foi^tten ? Why, when 
the tide c^ time has wailed Criditon, with 
all his youthful honours, down to the present 
day, has it swept them into forgetfolness ? Is 
it not tile only natural explanation, that his 
was the celebrity founded iipon true genius ; 
ihekf^ the eminence which hardly outlives its 
-exhibition; his the steady ray of talent; 
thdj^s. the evaeeseent gleam of empincism- 
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The consideration of the remaining testi- 
monies to the celebrity of Cridttoii^ omnot 
detain us long. The most important are 
those of John Johnston, Abernethy, Bu* 
chanan, and Leitch ; the first of whidi, alone^ 
was known to the modem biographers <3i 
Criditon, — Black and Kippis ; and, as they 
have found nothing to be said against it, no- 
thing need be here added in its support ; for, 
in every literary controversy, the absence <i€ 
censure may be considered as the admission 
of authenticity. It corroborates, as we have 
already seen, the exact circumstances of the 
death of Ciichton, as narrated by Aldus aiid 
Imperialis, and marks them to have happened 
in the year 1581.* It relates, in a few shcw^:, 
but expressive lines, the eminent ai^ univer- 
sal talents of Crichton, Muaarum pdriter et 
Mortis akmmuSy the admiration caused by his 
appearance in Italy, and the general horror f<wr 
his untimely death. This short poem of John- 
ston forms the connecting link between those 
writers who flourished ia the liletiode of Ciiehr 



* It must be admitted, that there is here an inaccuracy in 
Johnston^ in dating Ciichton'ii deaidi inl^l^ instead of 15SB. 
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ton, and have left testimonies r^^rding him 
founded on thdr own personal knowledge, 
and those later writers who have transmitted 
the accounts of his uncommon abilities, but, 
firom their having, lived after his death, could 
not have personally witnessed their exhibi- 
tion. But the account of Johnston deserves 
particular notice, from this circumstance, that 
it was written not many years after the death 
o£ Crichton by one who, both on the conti- 
nent and in Scotland, might, without any 
overstrained supposition, be understood to 
have received his information from those who 
had been personally acquunted with his dia- 
lacter and talents.* 

When we are examinmg the testimony of 
Johnston, and passing from it to the autho- 
rity of later writers, there is one remark. 



* Johnston was educated at the Uniyersity of St Andrews^ 
and afterwards travelled through Germany and France. He was 
abroad in the 1587. We find him at Heidelberg, in the 1590, 
and it is probable he returned to Scotland some time about the 
1595. He died in the 1612. At what time the Heroes Scoti 
was written^ is not certain. It was first printed at Leyden, 
in 1603 J but the Dedication ia dated in the 1601^ which is 
eighteen years after the death of Crichton. It might, however^ 
littire been composed at even an earlier pmod. ^ 

6 
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flhowiit by the lewned biographer <^ Bttdia-^ 
naiit* to hft¥e been borrowed fimn the datac 
flIoceB of BuchMian and FracoBttNEo;) but be^ 
oauie they contain a decided |Hroof of the 
Bmrdar of Criditon^ by the Duke of Mantua^ 
a &ct, the truth of which has been question- 
ed by Dr Black. 

** Tuque, Ucei princeps, peptrU quern MmUua dara, 
CoHzaga infeUx I iua quam iemerarta dextra ! 
Beu decus Aonidumjixiiti vulnerejbedo, 
Doctaremque tucs,forrnatoremqu€Juwent(er 

^And thou, Gonzaga, to whom illustrious 
Mantua has given birth, unhappy even 
though a prince, with what a daring hand 
hast thou slain the glory of the nmses, — ^the 
matter of thy studieSy—^and the guide of thy 
youth rf 

Another very interesting account of Cridi- 
ton, is a Biographical Sketch, writtai hy Da* 
yid Budianan, in the year 16255 forty-two 
years after his death. It omtalns a aHKdse, 
but animated description, of his short and 
brilliant career ; and th^ terms in wlneh this 



* Inring's Life of Buchanan, Appendix, page ^0, 
t See the origiiial poem. Appendix, No. XII. 
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aeudior paints tiie uncommon precocity of his 
taleubs, tiie fiutlity with whioh he aeqpiired 
eveiy distinct and different species of know- 
ledge^ and the astonisfam^it whidi his ap- 
peacanoe created amongst the learned men of 
his age, axe, in every respect, as strong and 
ardent as the Dedicatkm of his friend and 
contemporary, Ahlus. ^' NvJhum p^uiiar€ 
^indium e^t tecutus ; ^sed^ qtumper <mmia wiga-- 
tU9, uti eratjmfenis multipUdsdoetrmse ei me^ 
morite^ 4tupendique ingemi, modo in poUtidt 
et rhetoricisy modo in philosophicis studO^, et 
modo m theologids se exercvit^ ita ut in omni 
genere sdeMtiarum dodtisdmus haheretur. De- 
nmm langinqtiM petit regimes, ut iUuc meiio^ 
res in Mudiis progressui fitceret ; et turn in 
GalUa, Germania, et Italia peregrinaret, inter 
omnes viroe doctos ilUus saetdi, tanquam mira^ 
onimm doetnme divinity fmssnmy turn inter 
Poaiifieos, turn inter Protestantes, kcAitus eet'* 
*^ He confmed himself to no partkular study, 
but ranged aHke through all the sciences ; 
and, as he was a youth of universal erudition, 
and stupendous memory and talents, he, at 
one time, exerdsed himself in political, at 
another, in rhetorical studies : then* again, he 
would devote himself to phtiosophacal, and. 
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afta* these, to theological sulijects ; and this 
with such success, that he was accounted 
most deeply versant in every kind of science. 
At laigth, he determined to seek foreign 
countries, that he might ther^ make still 
greater progress in these studies. He travel- 
led through France, Germany, and Italy, and 
was accounted, even amongst the most learn- 
ed, as a miracle of learning, who had been 
sent firom heaven' upon earth ; and this opinion 
was alike entertained by Catholics and Pro- 
testants."* 

In the year 1637, that is, fifty-six years af- 
ter the death of Crichton, an oration was pub- 
lished by David Leitch, or, according to his 
classic appellation, Leocharas, Professor of 
Philosophy at Aberdeen, which he entitled, 
Philasaphia Illacrymam, hoc est querela Pki- 
losaphia, et Philasopharum Scatorum, pra-^ 
}Sertm vero JSorealium, oratarie expressa^ pub- 
lice habita in Avditorio Maximo CoUegii Be- 
gii Aberdonenis. In speaking of the most 



* See Notes and Illustrations^ letter R, for the whole of the 
Life of David Buchanan. It was never printed^. but is to be 
found in the MS. volume of Lives by this author^ preserved in 
the Advocates' Library. 
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eminent authors in Scottish literature, be 
uses the following remarkable expressions ; 
•* In proof of this assertion, passing over other 
examples, I may instance that celebrated 
triumvirate of Scottish philosophers, the first 
of which is the Admirable Crichton, forced 
by poverty to be a constant wanderer, yet 
who, in philosophic subtilty, stood alone, 
and without a rival ; whose memory, whose 
&me, whose glory, shall be disseminated not 
only through Scotland, which produced, nor 
through Italy, which cultivated his genius, 
but through the whole inhabitable globe.'* 

After the consideration of these later testi- 
monia from Dempster, Abemethy, Johnston, 
Buchanan, and Leitch, I shall not detain the 
reader by bringing forward the later, and, for 
that reason, more incorrect, and less interest- 
ing accounts of Crichton. It will be obser- 
ved, that all that we have already seen is 
prior to the extraordinary and amusing nar- 
rative of Sir Thomas Urquhart.* 



• There is no life of Crichton in Bayle ; hut this is supplied 
by Moreri, whose life of him is exclusively taken from Aldui 
and Imperialis. In a MS. work, entitled, ^' Hay's Memoirs," 
preserved in the Advocates* Library, and written in the year 
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It u difficult to determine what is tibe pfe-» 
dse weight and notice to be allowed in Om 
inquiry to the testimony of this strange and 
eooentric, but in^y amusing writer* If the 
account gir^i by Sir Thomas Urquhart were 
the only record rdating to the exploits of 
Crichton which had readied our times, the 
course to be followed would have been phdn 



ITSO^ we find tDotlier biographial sketdi of him, wbi^dx, Imit- 
ever, iscopied, nearly verbatim, from Moreri. It concludes witih 
a copy of the verses of Rondnus, which are suhjoined to the Eloge 
dt ImpprialiiL The mere modem names of Baillet, WKa^ 
m, Pennant, Kippis, &e Earl of Buchan^ Blacky and Irving, 
complete the catalogue of those authors, who have either written 
the Life, or descanted upon the Ikexary ebanu^er of Criditcm. 
Baillet's account is entitled to little notice, because he oontent? 
himself with pronouncing the character and attainments oi 
OriehtoB to be soqiicMmB, without iwaigning any geonads what- 
ever fir this (^linion. Mackenzie's Life is a cmious compiktion ; 
but it is full of errors, and incorrect as to its authorities. Pen- 
nant's Account, wbioh he does not prolbw to hare ffritten, but 
only r^iinted, from a work published at Abesdeen^ is an fixact 
transcript of Mackenzie, only leaving out the Latin quotations^ 
and iBsarting ihdr translation. Pennant was not aware id ihis, 
lor he makes no mention of Madcenade. The Earl of Bucfaan's 
, Biographical Memoir was, I believe, never printed, but commu- 
nicated to Dr Kippis, imd mgressed In his artide in ihe Biogrs- 
phia Britannica. Dr Samuel Johnson, in the eighty-first Num- 
ber of the Adventurer, has given an abridgment of Crichton's 
adventures. Johnson, as we are told by his biographer. Sir J. 
Hawkins, dictated the whole from memory ; and it is, 1 think^ 
very evident, that s3I his information was taken from Madten- 
zie's Life. 
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and easy ; and this, both because the learned 
knight is not himself, upon other subjects, of 
the most scrupulous veracity; and because, 
u{^n this subject, he has not condescended 
to give any authorities in support of his nar- 
rative. Were such the case, a single perusal 
of his extraordinary biographical sketch would 
have induced every sober reader to throw it 
aside, as an excellent piece of burlesque. But, 
considering the different circumstances under 
which we come to its perusal, we are not en- 
titled to take this decided step. The con- 
temporary accounts of other unsuspected au- 
thors, coincide with all the material parts of 
the story, and give that stamp of truth and 
authenticity to the narrative, of which it is 
neaiiy deprived by its own bombastic pre- 
tensions. Accordingly, when we come to 
examine and analyze this narrative, and to 
uncase the bare facts from the fancy dresses 
in which Sir Thomas has equipped them, we 
do not find that what he has advanced is, in 
itself, either more extraordinary or improba- 
ble than the account contsdned in the Dedi- 
cation by Aldus. But it is unfortunate, un- 
fortunate at least for the posthumous repu- 

I 
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tation of Ciichton, though not for the plea- 
sure and amusement of the readers, that Sir 
Thomas cannot describe the plainest drcum- 
stance or event, except in a limguage most pe- 
culiarly his own. He is, in this way, a sort of 
Ancient Pistol in literature. If he wishes, for 
instance, to inform us that the rector of the 
University of Paris first addressed Cricht(»i, 
and that Crichton, in his turn, replied to the 
speech of the rector, " in compliments,'' says 
he, aftar this manner, *^ uUro citroqtte habitiSf 
tossed to and again, retorted, contrerisposted, 
back-reverted, and now and then graced with 
a quip or a clench for the better relish of the 
gear ; being unwilling, in this kind of strain- 
ing courtesies to yield to one another, they 
spent a full half hour and more/' * 

It has been already mentioned, that Crich- 
ton, for the entertainment of his pupil the 
prince, and the court of Mantua, in what 
seems to have been a sort of masque or dra- 
matic satire, performed himself fourteen dif- 
ferent characters in succession ;-»a circum- 



^ Jewel," p. 66. 
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stance, which, when we consider that his 
whole acting probably consisted in changing 
his dress, and reciting some appropriate lines, 
is neither incredible nor improbable. But let 
us listen for a moment to the inimitable lan- 
guage with whidi this story is clothed by Sir 
Thomas Urquhart. — " O, with how great 
liveliness did he represent the condition of 
all manner of men ! how naturally did he set 
before the eyes of the beholders the rogueries 
of all professions, from the over- weening mo- 
narch to the peevish swain, through all the 
intermediate degrees of the superficial cour- 
tier, or proud warrior, dissembled churchman, 
dating old man, cozening lawyer, lying tra- 
veller, covetous merchant, rude seaman, pe- 
dantic scholar, amorous shepherd, envious 
artizan, vain-glorious master, and tricksy ser- 
vant ! He did with such variety display the 
several humours of all tliese sorts of people, 
and with so bewitching energy, that he seem- 
ed to be the original, they the counterfeit ; 
and they the resemblance whereof he was the 
yrototjrpev He had all the jears, squibs, bulK 
<juips, taimts, whims, jests, clenches, gybeiS, 
mokes, jerks, with all the several kinds of 
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equivocations, and other sophistical captions^ 
that could properly be adapted to the person 
by whose representation he had intended to- 
inveigle the company into mirth ; and would 
keep, in that miscellany discourse of his, 
which was all for the spleen, and nothing for 
the gall, sudi a climacterical and mercurially 
digested method, that, when the fancy of the 
hearers was tickled with any rare conceit, and 
that the jovial blood was moved, he held it 
going with another new device upon the 
back of the first, and another, yet another, 
and another again, succeeding one another, 
for the premoval of what is a stirring into a 
higher agitation, till, in the closure of the 
luxuriant period, the decumanal wave of the 
oddest whimsy of all, enforced the charmed 
spirits of the auditory (for affording room to 
his apprehension) suddenly to burst forth in- 
to a laughter; which commonly lasted so 
long, as he had leisure to withdraw behind 
the screen, shift off, with the help of a page, 
the suite he had on, apparel himself with an- 
other, and return to the stage to act afresh ; 
for, by that time, their transported dispar- 
pled, and sublimated fancies, by tihe wonder- 
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fully operating engines of his solacions in- 
ventions, had, from the height to which the 
inward screws, wheels, and pulleys of his wit 
had elevated them, descended, by degrees, 
into their wonted stations, he was ready for 
the personating of another carriage ; whereof 
to the number of fourteen several kinds, (dur- 
ing the five hours' space, at the duke's de- 
sire, the solicitation of the court; and his own 
recreation, he was pleased to histrionize it,) 
he shewed himself so natural a representa- 
tive, that any would have thought he had 
been so many several actors, different in all 
things else, save only the stature of the bo* 
dy. * * — -First, he did present himself with a 
crown on his head, a sceptre in his hand, be- 
ing clothed with a purple robe, furred with 
ermine ; after that, with a mitre on his head, 
a crosier in his hand, and accoutred with a 
pair of lawn sleeves ; and thereafter, with a 
helmet on his head, thevisor up, a command- 
ing stick in his hand, and arrayed in a buff 
suit, with a scarf abwit his middle. Then, in 
a rich apparel,.afler the newest fashion, he did 
shew himself like another S^anus, with a pe- 
riwig daubed with Cypress powder ; in sequel 
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of that, he came out with a three-cornered 
cap on his head, some parchments in his hand, 
and writmgs hanging at his girdle, like dian- 
cery bills ; and next to that, with a furred 
gown about him, an ingot of gold in his 
hand, and a bag full of money at his side ; 
after all this, he appears again clad in a coun- 
try jacket, with a prong in his hand, atad a 
Monmouth-like cap on his head ; then, very 
shortly after, with a palmer's coat on him, a 
bourdon in his hand, and some few cockle 
shells stuck to his hat, he looked as if he had 
come in pilgrimage from St Michael ; imme- 
diately after that, he domineers it in a bare 
unlined gowne, with a pair of whips in the 
one hand, and Corderius iii the other; and 
in suite thereof he honderspond^ed it with a 
pair of panner-like breeches, a mcmtera cap 
on his head, and a knife in a woode^i i^eath, 
dagger- ways, by his side: about the latter 
Old he comes forth again, with a square in 
one hand, a rule in the other, and a leathern 
apron before him ; then, very quickly after> 
with a scrip by his side, a sheep-hook in his 
hand, and a basket full of flowers to make 
nosegays fpt his mistress : and now, drawing 
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to a dosiire, he rants it, first, in cuerpo, and 
Tapouring it with jingling spurs, and his arms 
a-kenbbl, like a Don Diego, he struts it, and, 
by the loftiness of his gait, plays the Capitan 
Spavaito ; then, in the very twinkling of an 
^y^f you would have se^ him again isisue 
forth with a doak upon his arm, in a liyery 
garment, thereby representing the serving 
man : and lastly, at one time, amongst those 
other, he came out with a long grey bear4 
and pucked ruff, crouching on a staff tipt 
witib the head of a barber's dthern, and his 
gloves hanging by a button at his girdle.''* 

The remaining parts of Sir Thomas's ac- 
count of Crichton, are given in so admirable 
a style, as to lend the air of marvdlous fiction . 
to tiie most common and credible events. His 
duel witih the bravo, or gladiator, at Mantua,, 
his diiqputation with the most eminent doctors 
aa^ scholars of the Parisian University, tlie 
admiration occasiotiedby his dramatic powers 
at the court of Mantua, and the extraordinary 
effects of these upon my lady duchess's maids 
rf honour, the wonderful popularity which 

* Sir T. tJrquhart's Jewel, pages 72, 73, and 74. 
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he attained, and the exceeding admiration in 
which he was held by the fair sex ; so that 
the young unmarried ** ladies of all the most 
eminent places were not any thhig respected, 
who had not either a lock of his hair, or a copy 
of verses of his composing ;** all these circum- 
stances are dwelt upcm by Sir Thomas, with 
extreme richness of description. Crichton's 
gallant adventures with the young lady who 
had fallen in love with him, their tender court- 
^ip, and midnight supper, in which Sir Tho- 
mas informs us, in the spirit of Hosted 
Quickly when she describes the minutiae at- 
tending Falstaff s proposal of marriage to her, 
that " Criditon and his lovely mistresse, on a 
blue velvet couch, sat by one another, to- 
wards a charcoal fire, burning in a silver bra- 
sero;" and the cruel and disastrous death 
wMch so soon followed ; — all tbis is convey- 
ed with a felicity of painting, and a luxurian- 
cy of description and of epithet, of which no 
other writer of the age of Urquhart can fur- 
nish, I believe, a similar example. 

It is not proposed, however, to criticise the 
story of Urquhart, but to endeavour to se- 
parate the true and authentic parts of his 
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narrative, fix>m the superfluous coanc matter 
with which it is acecMiipanied ; and this is not 
difficult 

Crichton, we are informed by this author, 
was endowed with a most retentive and ad- 
mirable memory, so that, '* afta* having heard 
any sermon, speech, or harangue, or other 
manner of discourse, of an hour's continu- 
ance, he was able to recite it, without hesita« 
tion, after the same manner of gesture and 
pronunciation, in all points, wherewith it was 
delivered at first ;" that he was possessed of 
very universal talents. We are told also, in 
the words of Sir Thomas, that " he under- 
stc>od, almost naturally, quiddities of philo- 
sophy ; arid as for thef abstrusest and most 
researched mysteries of other disci()lines, arts, 
atid faculties, the intentional species of them 
were as really obvious to the interior view 
and perspicacity of his mind, as those of the 
common visible colours, to the external sight 
of him that will open his eyes to look upop 
them."* That, in addition to this, his couur 

* ^' Jewel," p. 65. 
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tenanee was exceedingly beautiful, and his 
Ibnn admiraUy proportioned; that he ex- 
celled in all kinds of athletic exercises^, and 
was highly accomplished in playing upon all 
sorts of musical instruments, — are, in truth, 
the principal nmtters in the testimony of Sir 
Thomas Urquhart ; and they . seem entitled 
to full orectit, from being corrobc»:ated by the 
eoiumrring testimony of the more sober and 
rational biographers of Criditon. 

On the othar hand, his enoounter with the 
gladiator at Mantua,, the particuku:^ of his 
public exhibition at Paris, and the wonderful 
dramatic powers with which be astonished 
the Court of Gonzaga, are particulars peculiar 
to Urquharfs Narrative, and aie not to be 
found in the pages of his other biographers. 
But we are not entitled wholly to reject sudi 
facts, merely on the ground of the strange and 
questionable language in which Sir Thomas 
has chosen to recount them. They ai«, in 
themselves, far from improbable; and skice 
we have found many, though not all tlie 
other drcumstances in the Sketch giv^i by 
Sir Thomas to be true> although couched m 
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the same grotesque and ludicrous phraseo-* 
logy, we may reason, by a fair analogy, that 
the same understratum of truth belongs also 
to tiiose parts of the narrative, which are not 
corroborated by any other author. Nor does 
it destroy the credibility o£ these &cts, tibat 
the style in which they have been ccmimuni- 
cated by the ingenious ^ Thomas, has been 
forced to bear as many rich and gaudy flowers, 
as the other parts of his amusing story. 

The object of this argument is not to ndse 
the testimony of the Knight of Cromarty, in 
any degree to a level with the more respect- 
able authorities which have been quoted. All 
that is meant, is ixr show, that he is placed in 
the predicament of a witness who certainly is 
not to be wholly believed, but who, far lesssy 
em be wholly rejected.* 

There is little doubt that the burlesque 
and extraordinar}'^ style of writing adopted 
l^ Sir Thomas Urquhart, in his Account of 



* Some curious particulars relative to the Life of Sir T. Ur- 
quhart, willbefi>und in the Notes and lUwstFation^^ Letter P, 
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Criditon, the many inaccuracies in whidi he 
may be detectecU and the sweeping asserti<Mi 
with which he has closed his narrative,* must 
have had the most mischievous consequaices 
in lowering the future character and reputa- 
tion of Crichton. The ** Jewel," by Urquhart, 
whidi contams the panegyric lately examined, 
was first printed in 1652, and republished in 
1774 ; and fi*om the singular nature of the 
tracts whidi it contains, and the admirable hu- 
mour with which many of the anecdotes are 
given, it was probaUy much read. When 
Aldus, Imperialis, Astolfi, and other contem- 
porary authors, were gradually assuming their 
places amongst those ancient and forgott^i 
stores of literature, which are sought after 
only by the historian, or the antiquary. Sir 
Thomas and his ** Jewel" were glittering in 
the public eye, and rising into daily notorie- 
ty ; and, I think, we may date the first ap- 
pearance of scepticism, in regard to the ta* 



• " The verity of this story I have here related^ concerning 
this incomparahle Crichton^ may be certified by above two thou- 
sand men yet living, who have known him."— j^wv/, p. 96. 
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lents and history of Ciichton, from the pe- 
riod, when the productions of this eccentric 
writer became more generally known. 

If such was the eflfect of the eulogy of Sir 
Thomas Urquhart, the evil was Increased, 
rather than removed, by the appearance of 
Mackenzie's Life of Crichton, in the year 
17S2. Never, perhaps, was any biographical 
article written in more complete defiance of 
all accurate i:esearch. Had Mackenzie taken 
due pains to examine the contemporary au- 
thorities of Aldus and Imperialis, to which he 
refers, he must have seai, that Crichton could 
not, according to these writers, have been bom 
bef<n*e the year 1562, yet he places the date of 
his birth in the year 1551. Had he looked 
into the most common histories of his own 
country, he could not have failed to discover 
that the principal command in Queen Mary's 
army> at the battle of Langside, was entrusted 
to the Earl of Argyle ; yet he places Robert 
Crichton of Cluny at the head of the Queen's 
troops. If the work of Trajan Boccalini, 
which he has ventured to quote, had been 
examined by this unfaithful historian of Scot- 
tish literature, he would have found, that the 
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Italian satyrist, in his attack upon Crichton, 
says not a syllable about his coming to Rome» 
or of himself having been in that dty ; yet 
Mackenzie affirms^ that " Trajan Boccahni, 
in his advertisements from Parnassus, tells us, 
that he came to Rome, BoccaUni being then at 
Rome himselp^ Had he weighed the account 
of ImperiaUs, it would have informed him, 
that Crichton was kiUed in July, and that 
the assertion of Urquhart, who states that 
his death happened during the Carnival, could 
not be correct ; at least, that the one was di* 
rectly contradictory of the other ; yet this 
accommodating author adopts both stories, 
without pCTceiving that there is any incon- 
sistency between them. These are but a small 
number of the offences of this writer against 
truth and accuracy. He adds to the account 
of Aldus, expressions of his own mvention ; 
and mistakes the testimony of Astolfi, quo- 
ting, instead of the original words, the erro- 
neous expressions of Dempster, under the 
idea, that Astolfi wrote in Latin, not in Ita- 
lian ; and, not content with thus mutilating 
Astolfi, he concludes his career of misquota- 
tion, by placing, amongst the catalogue of 
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Crichton's works, which he aflBrms is copied 
firom Dempster, a comedy in the Italian lan- 
guage, which is nowhere to be found men- 
tioned in the Life written by that author. 

All these errors were perpetuated by Pen- 
nant, whose Life of Crichton was an exact 
reprint of the Uographical account of Mac- 
kenzie, with this difference, that he rendered 
detection more difficult ; because the Latin 
passages, which might possibly have exdted 
curiosity, and provoked a comparison with 
the text and the original,* were left out en- 
tirely, and a trandation substituted in their 
place. His " Life," accordingly, has received 
&om Sir John Hawkins all the honours due 
to a production of estaUished authority and 
iKK^urate researdi.f 

By thus falling into the hands of authors. 



* The only modem writer^ previous to the accounts of Dr 
Kippis And Dr Blacky who seems to have come to his sul]geot 
wi^ the inclination and the ability for accurate research^ is the 
EseA of Buchan. His Manuscript Memoir I hare never seen ; but 
much that is valuable in Kippis's aocount is derived fixnn it ; 
although a material &ult is committed^ if Kippis's account is 
correct^ by the omission oi the original authorities and docu- 
ments on which the &cts are founded. 

t Hawkins's Life of Johnson, p. 308. 
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who could not feel any merit in adhering to 
the truth, or who would not exert the indus- 
try, which is requisite fcHr its investigation and 
transmission, the fame of Crichton has been, 
by Baillet, Kippis, and Black, regarded with 
doubt, and even treated with ridicule ; yet, in 
finrraing an estimate of the consideration to be 
given to these opinions, it is most material to 
enquire, who were they who honoured, and 
who are they who have derided him ? His 
honours have been bestowed, not, as Dr Black 
seems to insinuate, by authors who saw him 
^ through the mists of distance and anti* 
quity,"* where remoteness conferred that 
ideal lustre, which {Nroximity would have 
dissolved. These, on the contrary, are the 
very men who have regarded his fiune as 
suspicious. His eulogists were those who 
knew him, and lived with him — who saw, 
and heard, and felt, the powers of the re- 
markable person whom they described, and 
around the living presence of whose genius 
no charm of antiquity, no enchantment of 
distance was thrown. 

* Life of Tasso^ Appendix xxv. vol. ii. p. 444. 
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Thf murdetof Criehtcm, by the hand of ViiK 
c^iso Qonzaga, Prince of Mantua, is an event, 
of which the particulars are involved in great 
obfsieurity ; «nd, as is remarked by Dr Black, 
it is peculkurly unfortunate, that the general 
histories of Italy, at this period, and the more 
private annals c^ the noble families in that 
country, are equally silent cm, the subject.*^ 
This author has endeavoured, with a warm 
and natural partiality towards Vincensso, the 
youthful patron of Tasso, to throw an air of 
doubt and uncertainty over the whole of the 
drcumstances connected with this mekmchcJy 
history. " Whatever opinions," says he, " we 
may form of the talents of Crichton, it is evi* 
dent, that the guilt of his murder, ifhs was 
murdered by the Prince of Mantua^ is in no 
I!e8pect diminished." 

^ As to the real cause and manner of our 
young Scotsman^ death," says Kippis^t "both 
of &em remain in some degree of obscurity. 
That he was killed at a rencounter at the 



* Appendix to the Life of Tasso, No. XXV. p. 445. 

♦ Biog. Brit. Article Crichton, v(J. iv. p. 453. 

K 
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Carnival at Mantua, (if on the 3d of Jutyi it 
oonld not be during the Carnival,) is testified 
l^ too many authors to be reasonably doubt- 
ed. But whether there was that particular 
malignity, on the part of Vincenzo di Gon- 
zaga, which is commonly ascribed to him, 
may be ccmsidered as uncertain." From both 
of diese passages, it might be ima^ned, that 
the Act of Crichton's having been slain by 
Vincenzo Gonzaga, the Prince of Mantua, 
was of difficult and doubtful proof; and the 
expression of Kippis, in particular, wouldlead 
us to believe that some of his biographers 
had stated the circumstance of his having 
been killed by Vincenzo, but that other au- 
thors were content with simply mentioning 
that he was slain* in a rencoimter, during the 
Carnival at Mantua. It is added, by Dr Black, 
<* that his biographers do not dwell with hor- 
ror on the atrocity of the prince." Let us 
hete the accoimt by Imperialis. " Crichton," 
says he, ** after he had left Venice, was, on 
account of his talents, most favourably recei- 
ved by William Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua. 
On a certain evening, he happened to be 
strolling through the city, with his guitar in 
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his hand, and his sword under his arm, in the 
manner of gentlemen of the com-t ; and being 
met by Vincenzo, the duke's son, (it is uncer- 
tain whether the rencounter was accidental or 
premeditated,) he was loudly called upon to 
draw, and, at the same mcnnent, a most violent 
and sudden assault was made upon him, and 
his two companions. He, however, not only 
parried the attack, but caused the assailants 
themselves to be in the utmost peril for their 
lives, and, at last, so completely wore out and 
overcame the prince, that, with a loud voice 
he was forced to discover himself to Crichton. 
Upon this he fell on his knees, and, while in 
that attitude, intreating pardon, and repre- 
senting to the prince that he had not, on ac- 
count of the darkness of the night, been able 
to recognize him, he was pierced to the heart 
by the hand of the fiirious and inexorable 
Vincenzo." 

By what process of reasoning, Dr Kippis, 
having this passage of Imperialis before him, 
was induced to conclude that it proved only 
that Crichton was kill^ at Manftua during 
the Carnival, and that, as he would seem to 
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iminuate, the &ct of Vinoeiiao di Gonzaga 
haying heen his murderer, or even that the 
(Hince was animated with malignity s^gainsl; 
him, is still ^ very uncertain/' it is not easy 
to diseorer. And, indeed, if without bring-^ 
khg forward any argument, or adducing any 
l^uthcnity which tends to throw suspicion on 
the aoeount of a historian, we are to be per- 
mAtedt in t]Us yague manna, to throw aside 
bis testin^iHiy, it is hard to say where literary 
soq>ticism will have ^n end. Kippls alao 
ought to have been aware that the evidence 
of Johnston, in his introductory inscription 
prdixed to his epitaph on Crichton, was, upon 
this pointi equally positive and s^ti^actory* 
The epitaph of this author is, as we have al- 
ready seen, preceded by this inscription :-~ 
** James Criditc^ of Cluny, the pupil of Mars 
and the Muses, slain at Mantua, by tbesqn of 
the Duke of Mantua, in the 1581." Tb^ tee^ 
numy of Abemethy is, oh this point, just as 
strong and explicit. 

The account of Crichton's death, as giv^yi 
by Imperialis, is strilqpgly corroborated by 
two interesting passages ftom English tm-r 
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Vellers, which seem to place the guilt of 
Viticfenzo of Gronzaga, beyond question. The 
first of these is well worthy of attention, be- 
eauseit tx>mes from a contemporary, who was 
in Italy at the time when the melancholy 
event took place, and who states the feet 
upon his own atiithority. This is Thomas 
Wright, the author of a singular work, en- 
titled, •< The Pa^ions of tbe Mind in Ge- 
nerall,"* in the Prefatce to which he states 
himself " to have had lotig experience in the 
schooles both in Spaine, Italy, France, and 
f'ianders." 

**I ten^mber (says the author, speaking 
of the dangerous eflfects of the passion of pre- 
dpitaition,) when I was in Italy, there was a 
Scottish gentleman, of most rare and singu- 
lar parts, who was a retainer to a duke of that 
cxm^try ; hee was a singular good scholler, 
and as good a souldier ; it chanced one night 
ijie young prince, either upion some spleen, 
or fidse suggestion, or to trie the Scots valor. 



* PabMi^ed in 1691. 
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met him in a place where he was wont to 

haunty resolving either to kill, wound, or beat 

him ; and for this effect, conducted with Mm 

two of the best fencers he could find ; the 

Scot had but one fiiend with him ; in fine, 

a quarrel was pickt, they all draw ; the Scot 

presently ranne one of the fencers throw, and 

killed him in a trice ; with tibat he bended bis 

forces to the prince, who, fearing lest that 

which was brfallen the fencer, might happen 

upon himselfe, he exdaimed out instantly, 

that he was the princev and therefore willed 

him to look about him what he did. The 

Scot perceiving well what he was, fell downe 

upon his knees, demanding pardon at his 

h^nds, and gave the priAce his naked rapier ; 

wbQ» no sooner had received it, but with the 

.same sword he ran him thorow to death ; the 

which barbarous &ct, as it was condenmed of 

all men, so it sheweth the precipitation of his 

passionate ireful heart ; for, if he had consi- 

dexe^ the humble submission of his servant, 

and loyaltie of his subject, and valour of his 

souldier ; if he had weighed the cowardlinesse 

of his fact, the infamie that he should thereby 
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incurre^ he would neirer have predpitated 
into so savage an offenca"* 

That the Scottish gentlemat)> who is de- 
scribed in this passage, '* as piDssessing most 
rare and singular pdrts, as a retainer of a 
duke of that country, a singular good schol: 
ler, and as good a soldier," ivas none other than 
James Crichton of Clunie, the exact coin- 
cidence of the circumstances in the narrative 
of Wright;, with the accounts, of Imperialis 
and die oth^r biographers of Crichton, will 
not allow us to doubt. Upon the same 
grounds, we are entitled to conclude, that 
tTie young prince, who " received the naked 
rapier from the Scot who fell do>vn on his 
knaes, and no sooner received it than he ran 
him through to death," was Vincenzo of 
Goneaga, Prince of Mantua. 

The second passage, illustrative more of 
the extreme sorrow which afflicted the house 



* The author ai this work, in his pre&ce to iStkt reader^ says^ 
''I had parceivedy by long experience, in schodles both in 
Spain, Italy, France, and Flanders, that Flemings, Scots, and 
Eng^shmen, were ever equal, and rather deeper schollars, than 
either Italians or Spaniards." 
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<>f Gonzaga afttf the dMth of Criditoii, thoti 
of the particulars whidi acx^mpanied it» i^ 
taken fiom the works of that strange and 
fimtastic travdkr^ WiUiam Lithgow, and is 
hitrodueed 1^ him in bis description of his 
arrival at Malta, and his veoeptioti there by 
the Knights of St John of Jerusalem. 

•• And withall," says he^ ** to my great con- 
tentment I rencountered here with a country 
gentleman of mine, being soldier there^ named 
William Douglass, who, afterwards, for Ms 
long and good services at sea, was solemnly 
knighted, and made one of their order ; whose 
fidele and manly services have been siiKe as 
plausibly regarded by the Make^es as Mon- 
sieur Crichton, his worth in learning and a«el- 
lent memory, rests admired in Italy ; but espe- 
cially by the noble Gonzagaes, and depend^ut 
friends of the house of Mantua, for whose loss 
and accidentall death they still heavily be- 
mone ; acknowledging that the race of that 
princely stock by God's judgments, was cut 
off because of his untimely death.*' 

tiithgow travelled through Italy in the year 
1609» about fifteen years pfter the deatli of 
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Grichtx)n. His testimony, tbe^fi>re, jegacdr 
ing his worth in learning, and excellent me- 
mory, " the admiration which it had crear 
ted in Italy f the lamentations made for his 
death, especially by the " noble Gcwi7«agas," 
and the gloomy conviction which they che- 
rished, that for their participation in it, they 
had been visited by the judgments of God, 
and deprived of the hopes of succession ; all 
this, when we consider the drcumstances un- 
der which the information was received, is 
entitled to great credit. 

The account of David Buchanan, in sup- 
port of the fact that Crichton was sImu by 
Vincenzo di Gon?aga, is as clear and explidt 
us any of the above narratives. ** Crichton,** 
says he, " was for his admirable learning re- 
commended to the Prince and Duke of Man- 
tua, for the purpose of instructing his son in 
polite learning, fty whom, during some nightly 
excursion, he was unhappily slam, in the 
flower of his age, and when he had scarcely 
attained to his thirtieth year."* He addiS, 



* p. 330, part vii. Travels, p. lo. 
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quod anummm prmdpU deperiret, ^' because 
he had passionately loved a mistress of the 
{Hrince's ;'' a circumstance to be found in the 
account of Sir Thomas Urquhart alone. 

Seemg before us, therefore, the concurrent 
testimony of these authors,— of Imperialism 
Johnston* Abanethy, Wri^t, Lithgow, and 
Buchanan, it is impossible to agree with the 
opinion of Dr Black, that the fact of Crichton 
having been murdered in the streets of Man 
tua by Vincenzo de Gonzaga is vncertmn. It 
is proved as certainly as any other historical 
event can be proved. It may possibly be true, 
as has been remarked by the biographer of 
Tasso, that there is room to doubt whether 
Crichton ever was Vincenzo's tutor ; it may 
be correct that Vincenzo was fond of lite- 
rature, and consoled himself, during hi^ 
hours of melancholy, in reading the poems 
and apostrophising the shade of his favourite 
Virgil ; that he was a handsome prince and 
not likely to be supplanted, by a rival, in 
any afiair of gallantry, need not be question- 
ed ; — and yet what do all these united ob- 
servations establish when weighed against 
this short, plain, and unanswerable passage 
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of Imperialis, ^^Jurenti atque inexorabUi Vin^ 
centii dextera trcmsterheratus estJ' Indeed, 
after insisting that the fact of ViiKJenzo being 
the murderer of Criehton was uncertain, and 
endeavouring to adduce some passages^ in or- 
der to cl^ar the prince " from the qharge of 
having committed this dreadful crime^" the 
author appears himself to be appalled with the 
temerity of the attempt ; and candidly, though 
somewhat contradictorily, remarks, in conclu- 
sion, that none of the passages which he has 
brought forward are at all sufficient to balance 
the direct evidence in support of the opposite 
story * 

The only remaining subject on which there 
still rests some uncertainty is with regard to 
the year and month of Grichton's death. Im- 
perialis has fixed it to the. 3d of July 1588. 
Aldus, in his Dedication of " Cicero's Book 
De Universitate," to the memory of Criehton, 
which is dated the 4th of November, 1583, 
confirms this opinion ; and both of these au- 
thors add, that he was killed " ere he had com- 
pleted his twenty, second year." This account 

* Appendix to Life of Tasso, Vol. II. p. 451. 
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given by Imperialis and Aldus is not corro- 
borated, as fM as regards his exact age, by the 
ItaH&n hand*4)^ or memmr in the Cortegiano 
of Ci&stiglione ; for Crichton was bom, it is 
thei^e stated, on the 19th of August, and was 
in ttie year 1580 a young man of twenty years, 
of age.* He was bom, therefore, on the 19th 
of August, 1560 ; and if, according to Aldus 
arid Imperialis, he was killed on the Hd of 
July, 1589, it is eyident that instead of har 
ving not attained, he was then above the age 
of twenty-two years. The Eaui of Buchao 
arrived, therefore, at a true and accurate con- 
clusion, when he stated, in contradiction to th^e 
common accounts of his other biographer^ 
that Crichton was bom in the month of Au- 
gust 1560 ; and if it is true, as stated by Al- 
dus, that he was killed before he was twenty- 
two years of age, his noble biographer is 
equally correct in fixing this melancholy ca- 
tastrophe to the month of July 1582.t 

But all these reasonings are overturned, 
and Crichton could not have been slain at 



♦ Biog. Brit. p. 447, Vol. IV. 
t Kippis' Biog. Brit. p. 44®-^47. 
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any period before the 4th of ^Jovember 1584, 
at which time, instead of his twenty-second, he 
was in his twenty-fifth year, if the following 
passage, from the Abbe Serassi's Life of Maz- 
zoni, be esteemed worthy of credit. In spei^k-^ 
iig of Crichton's being killed by Vincenzo 
Gonzaga, in a midnight brawl, *^ In nnanujffk 
nottuma, Di che,'' says he,* " si piio yedere 
L'Imperiali nel Museo Istorico, p. 343, }\ 
quale peraltro s'inganni ponendo 1^ sua morte 
a 8 di Juglio del 1583, quando To trovo che 
Critonio era tuttavia in vita nel Novembre 
del 1584, nel qual tempo scrisse e stampo in 
Milano un Elegia pel passagio alia celeste 
gloria del ^^nde Archivescovo S. Carlo Bor^ 
romeo. chio tengo tra le mie miscellanee con 
questo titolo." — " Epicedium lUustrissimi et 
Beverendissimi'Cardinalis Caroli Borromei, 
db Jacobo Critonio, Scoto, rogatu clarissimi 
summaque in optimum pastorem suum pie- 
tate viri Joannis Antonii Magii Medeolanen : 
proximo post obitum die exaratum Mediolina 
ex Typographia Pacific! Pontii md.lxxxiii* 

♦ Vita del Mazzonii, p. 126, 127. 
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in 4. E'noto che S. Carlo mori alli 3 di No- 
vembre del 1384 alle 3 ore di notte." 

This is a perplexing passage, nor is it to 
be lightly regarded ; for, in every point of view, 
the authority it contains is entitled to grave 
consideration. Serassi, an author of high chh^ 
racter for accuracy, asserts, that he lias in his 
awn handSf amongst his miscellanies, an Epi- 
cedion, written on the death of the Cardinal 
and Saint, Charles Borromeo, by James Crich- 
ton, Scotsman, and printed the very day after 
his death. Serassi copies the title of this 
Epicedion verbatim, and evidently must have 
had it before him, when he wrote the pas- 
sage. All supposition of mistake upon his 
part, is thus precluded. The coincidence of 
the two names. Jacobus Critonius, the ad- 
ditional appellative Scotus, and the circum- 
stance, that the elegy was written, and print- 
ed, and published, the day after the death of 
the Cardinal, fixes the poem upon James 
Crichton of Cluny; as the improbability of 
the supposition, that there should have been 
another Scotsman of the name of James 
Crichton in Italy in the year 1584, possessed 
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with the same astonishing facility of poetical 
composition, is quite apparent. And, lastly, 
the subject on which this elegy was compo- 
sed, renders any error almost impossible. Had 
it been a poem on any indiflferent subject, or 
a prose work relating to any disputed point 
in physics, or in morals, we might have been 
allowed to conjecture, that the date 1584 was 
erroneous ; but the death of the Cardinal 
Charles Borromeo ties us down to a certain 
and unalterable time. An Epicedion on this 
venerable character could not have been writ- 
t«i anterior to 1584, and every supposition 
of error in the date is thus excluded. On 
the one side, therefore, we have Aldus, Ini- 
perialis, and all bis succeeding biographers, 
fixing the death of Crichton to the year 1582 
or 1588 ; on the other hand, we have the Ad- 
mirable Crichton himself writing an Epice- 
dion on the Cardinal Borromeo, on the 4th of 
November, 1584. On which side the truth is 
to be found, must be left to future writers to 
discern. 

(genealogical details are, in general, dry 
and uninteresting; and perh£^s it is only 
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wh^i pursued in the illustration of son^ di&r 
puted point of histcnry or biography, that Uiey 
ought to enjoy tliat rejected importance, to 
whidi of themselves they are not entitled. 
But any man who has greatly distinguished 
himself, ennobles his ancestors, and forhidf 
th«n to be forgotten. We feel a generous 
curiodty in tracing the early annak of tiie 
&mily, to whom the future man of geniuii la 
to belong ; and if^ after him, it has &llen into 
decay, we have even a mdancholy pleasure 
in marking the steps of its. distinction. 

The possession of the lands of Eliock by 
the family of Crichton, is a fact which carries 
us back to the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In the 1453, Sir Robert Crichton of 
Sanquhar, father of the first Lord Crichton^ 
obtained from Charteris of Amisfield the 
lands of Eliock ; and the diarter of eonfirma* 
tion from the crowp, along with the origi- 
nal grant, is still upon record.* In the books 



* 8l6t October^ 1464. Douglas^ p. 449^ vol.i. ForihUfac^ 
and many of the succeeding details regarding the Crichton fa* 
niily^ I am indebted to the well-known research^ and kind com-* 
munications^ of my learned Mend^ Mr J. Riddell. 
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^ tha Pjivy .Seal» we find a remi^on grantt 
ed in tl^ 1513 to various persons of rank and 
prop^y in the family of Crichton, among 
^whpm is foundRobert Crichton^ son of the late 
^din CridbtoAi in Eliock. In those days, it was 
notan uncxnnmon practice, for the youngersons 
of opulent &milies tp be porticmed by having 
a &vouraUe lease granted to them of part of 
tiieir fath^'s estate. John Crichton was pro* 
bi^^y a younger son o{ the Eliock family, 
and obtaining a lease of this nature of the 
lands of EUock, then forming a part of the 
estate belonging to the family, he is designed 
Joannes Crichton m Eliock, not de Eliock. 
It cannot be stated as a fact, but it is at 
least a fair conjecture, that Robert, the son 
of this John Crichton, was the &ther of the 
Liord Advocate, and grandfather to the Ad« 
mirable Crichton ; and that, by some family 
transaction or agreement, of which we have 
now lost all direct evidence, the tenant in the 
lease became eventually the proprietor of the 
estate of Eliock. 

James, the Admirable Crichton, even be- 
fore he left Scotland and became so celebrated 
in Italy, appears to have been regarded with 
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much affection and interest by hb relations ; 
and the estate and caatle of Chiny was settled 
upon him and his heirs-fnate by a charter 
fitmi James, Bishop of Dunketd, in 1576,^ 
when he wa» yet only sixteen years of age. 
The LfOrd Advocate was proprietor of some 
lands in Ettrick Forest, which had belong- 
ed to the Chancellor Morton, the accom- 
plice (^ the Secretary Lethington in his trea- 
sons against Queen Mary. These, also, were 
settled upon James Crichton'of Cluny by a 
charter, of which the confirmation is still upon 
recOTd.t 



* The charter of oonfinnatioft iipon diis etlgiiial charter ia 
still extant^ dated Ajmd Castrum de Strivling, tertie die Mensis 
Jynei Anno Dom. 1379. It will be found in the Appendix^ No. 
XV. 

t This James^ Bishop of Donkeld^ was probably James Fk« 
ton^ who^ in Spottiswood's table at the end of his Ecdesias- 
tacal History^ is set down as the last Bishop in the See of Don^ 
keld^ coming after Robert Crichton^ who succeeded to Geoxge, 
the brother ciihe Lord Advocate. There is something difficult 
to explain in this grant How the estate and castle of Chmj^ 
which, by Qeorge, Bishop of Dunkeld, had been conveyed to his 
brother, should have returned into the hands of Bishop James 
Paton, and then be by him again conveyed in the broadest tenair 
to the Admirable Crichton, is not easily understood. 

The Lord Advocate was likewise possessed of lands, which 
he had purchased ftom the Mowbrays of Bamebougall, in the 
barony of Dumvapie, and county of Linlithgow. 
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'The expression, therefore, which is used 
by Leitch, in speaking of Crichton's travels, 
** canstafUissimus pne paupertate peregrmus^* 
is contradicted, whether we look to the land- 
ed estates, and the high official situations 
possessed by his &ther, or to the substantial 
inheritance, which, at a very early age, was 
settled upon himself. That he may have ex- 
perienced some temporary inconvemence at 
the time when he addresses to Aldus his 
des^nding hexameters, is not improbable ; 
but that the heir of Cluny, the eldest son of 
the Lord Advocate^ and the near relation 
of so many rich and noble families, should 
have been compelled, at the first, to leave his 
native country, and, eventually, to continue 
a solitary wanderer upon the continent, firom 
the pressure of poverty, is an assertion against 
which the probable evidence arising fit)m un- 
doubted facts, is so strong, that it may be al- 
most pronounced impossible to be true. 

Sir Robert Crichton, of Cluny, the second 
son of the Lord Advocate,* and full brother to 



* That Sir Robert was the brother-^gernuui to James Crichton^ 
appears from the fbllowing charter :-*- 
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the Admirable Crichton, became^ after liis 
death in Italy, the heir of the fanQdly» and 
eventually guoeeeded to the estates of £Ueek 
and Cluny. His character appears to have 
ofiered in every req>ect, a contrast to that cS 
bis accomplished brother. £diu»ited in tinie^ 
of turbulence and dissension, when the civil 
commoticms, whidi then t(»e the kingdom,, 
the independance of feudal manners, and th^ 
struggle between the reformed and the ca- 
tholic religions, had produced many men of 
fierce and intolerant habits, he yet appears a 
singular instance of depravity amid the dadc 
characters with which he is surrounded. 

Associating with men of riotous habitSf 
he seems, in the prosecution of his enter« 
prizes, to have had httfe respect for the pi^ 
Uc laws of his country, or for the pirivate ap« 
peals of family affection. One of these en^ 
terprizes is worth relating, because it throws 



June 6, 1581. — Rez^ pro bono servitio nobts^ per nottnim fii- 
miliarein dericum et consiliarium^ Magifstrum Robertmn Cricb- 
ton de Eliock, nostrum Advocatom^ impaiio, concessit^ Roberto 
Crichton, filio inter prs&tum Magistrum Robertum et Elisa^ 
bejtham Stewart^ ejus sponsam^ terras et loca sen pnedia de Cat- 
slack." It bas before been sbown that EUsabeth Stewart was 
mother of the Admirable Criditon. 
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I^t not only on the personal diaracter of tlni 
feudal Knigfat, but on the manners of Scot* 
knd at the close of the sixteenth century. 

Marion Crichton was his half sister, and the 
eldest daughter of the Lord Advocate, by his 
third marriage .♦ Upon the deafli of her father^ 
James Stirling of Feodallis, who married Iso- 
bd Borthwick, the Lord Advocate's widow, 
had been appointed tutor to Marion; and he 
had chosen to place her, when she was yet a 
Very young girl, under the care of his bro- 
ther, Henry Stirling of Ardoch, that ^ 
might remain with him, to use the express 
sive language of the old deed which describes 
ihis nefarious transaction, '' this summer sea* 
uon, for learning of sic things as wes midst pro» 
per for ane baime of her estate." 

Sir Robert Crichton determined to get |>os- 
session of Marion, with the view either of 
06nipelling her into a marriage with some of 



* In the Record of Signatures^ Vol. XV. for the years 1591 
and ll99> page 0S> lett^ B> we find a grants in which aSoinon Is 
made to m^uhile Maiater Rohcrt Crichton of Eliock, md Iso» 
hel Borthwick, his spotis, hdng a grant of the mariage of Ma- 
rkmn Criditon, their doditer and heir, (t. e. hdr of that mar- 
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Ins associates, or intimidating her into a set- 
tlement of her fortune upon himself. He 
procured the assistance of some of the boldest 
of his friends ; and these, with forty horse- 
men, fully armed, assembled under cover of 
night, and attacked the house of Ardodi.f 
At this time, the Earl of Bothwell, who 
had been declared a rebel and traitor in the 
year 1591, was known to be in conceal- 
m^it in some part of the country; and this 
armed band of plunderers pretended tliat 
they came to search for that nobleman. They 
soon scaled tiie outer waU of the building, 
and Sir Bobert, crying and shouting that he 
knew that the Earl of Botiiwell was there, 
and that he had orders to appjrehend him, in- 
sisted on entering the castle. Henry of Ar- 
doch appeared at the door, and incautiously 
admitted the party. Their conduct was now 
equally cruel and cowardly. They malt|-eat* 
ed Ardoch's lady in the most brutal manner. 
They robbed the house of many valuable ar- 
ticles ; and they accomplished the main pui:* 
pose for which they came, by violently carry- 

■■ ■ ' I ■ ■ 11.,^ 

• July IS, IS92. 
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ing off the defenoeless girl fix>in bar friends 
and pn^;ector8. Nothing can Aimish us wilh 
a mere oonvincihg proof of the lawless man- 
ners of this age^ than flie circumstance, that 
the leaders in this cruel aswult were gentle- 
men of family and property in this part of 
the country.^ 



^ Hiefle persodis are afi ordained to appear by a certain day, 
jmd produce Mariim Grichton, which having fidled to do, they 
are declared rebels in common fi>nn. See, for the original deed, 
giving a moat minute description of the cruel drcumstanceB at- 
t»:iding this midnight attack on the house of Ardoch, Privy 
Council Register, volume for 1591 and 1594, p. 144. — ^The 
names of Sir Robert Crichton's associates, are Patrick Graham 
of Inchbrackie, William Stewart, brother to the Laird of Inner- 
meith, Walter Rollo, tutor of Duncrub, Andro Ramsay of Inch- 
Btraffie, and Gawin Douglass, brother to the Laird of Daliel, 
with forty horsemen armed with pistols, &c. The deed de- 
clares, *' they first maist shameflillie and unhonestlie misused 
the said Harie's wife, being grite with baime, dang and harlit 
her up and doune at their pleasure ; they then sought Ma- 
rion Crichton, and having found het, violentlie carryed her away, 
and reft, and away took, a grite part of Ardoch's moveables.'' 
On the 861h of January, 1593, Sir Robert Crichton is again de- 
nounced on an accusation of certain treasonable practices and 
conspiracies; and, in the same volume which contains the re- 
cord of his outlawry, we find proof that the knight had not for- 
saken his dd habit of attacking his enemies in their houses. 
Philip Mowbray of Pitliver Mill, who was probably a relation 
of the Lord Advocate's second wife, Agnes Mowbray, complains 
of John Stewart, James Stewart the younger, and Sir Robert 
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The liwd Advoate^ by his first inlBTiage 
idth Elisabetii 8tewart» was ne«rly cotmedted 
widi the Earl of Moray* Lord Doune^ tiit 
flidier of the earl, was bis brother-in-law; and 
his son. Sir Bobert Crk^ton, natural es- 
poused the party, and held himsdf bound to 
avenge the quarrel of his noble cousin. It |l 
not unimportant to remark in passings that 
James Stewart, this Earl of Moray, cousin to 
the Admirable Crichton^ was married to Lady 
Elizabeth Stewart, dau^ter of the Regrat 
Moray. The Regent Moray, it is well known^ 
was a natural son of King James V. His 
daughter, therefore, was cousin to King James 
VI. ; and I entreat the mder to remark the 
perfect accuracy with which this marriage h 
recorded by Aldus Manutius^ in his dedica* 
tion : — *' Neqve Regis in consobrinum iuum, 
Jacobum Stuardum, dementiOf'-'-'Cui^ cum Mo- 
ravia Principatu, consdbrinam uxorem dedit!* 
Surdy this is a circumstance which marks 
equally the fidelity with which the informa- 
ixoa had been given to Aldus by Cricbton, 
and transmitted in his writings to posterity. 

Crichton, to an attack upon his lioii8e» somewhat similar to the 
Rtdd efArdaeh. 
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It is well known^ that Mcnray, who had been 
guilty of receiving and harbouring tiie Earl 
of Bothwell, after his unsuccessful attempt to 
aet ze the king in the palace of Hol3rrood, was 
accused of having been an accc»nplice in ihik 
fll-concerted sdieme. The Eaii of Huntlj 
received orders to bring Moray to his trial; 
and he, according to that savage and sum*^ 
mary mode of justice so commonly adopted 
in these times, having assemUed his vassal^, 
attacked the castle of Dunibirstle, where Md* 
ray then resided with the Lady Doui^, Ida 
mother. The castle was set fire to ; and Mo« 
ray, after a feeble defence,* favoured by the 
confusion of the fray and the darkness of the 
night, had contrived to escape : but the silk 
Strings attached to his steel cap hating caught 
fire, he was thus betrayed to his merciless pur- 



• SpotdBwood, p. S8T. MelvilTs Memoirs, p. «01. Btnr* 
rdl't Diary, 7th Felyraary, 1591. Cdlderwood, p. S67. 

Id tbe Genealogical History of the Eark of Sutherland, it is 
mentioned, p. 216, that the Earl of Moray was killed hy tb^ 
Laird of Cluny, and the Laird of Gicht. The ballad on the 
death of the bonny Earl of Moray is well known. It will be 
Ibcmd in Ritson's Scottish Songs, vol II. p. t^. 
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suers, who murdered bim among tl^ rocks 
on the sea-^ore. 

A transaction of this cruel nature incen- 
sed the people, l^ whom Moray was modi 
bdoyed, and made a deep impression <hi his 
relations, who clamoured loudly for justice 
against Huntly. Revenge, however, was 
more congenial to the feelings of his cousin. 
Sir Robart Crichton; who, meeting with the 
Laird of Moncoffer, a partisan of Huntly,^ 
at the chapel of Egismalay, slew him upon 
the. spot, unawed by the sanctity of the place, 
and reckless of the consequences of the 
erime. 



* This drcmnstanoe, tliat the Laird of Moncofifbr was a par- 
tisan ofUnndj, is pot poatiwdj iasserted^ but is strongly im- 
plied^ in the following passage : — *' Mr Robert Crichton^ advo- 
cate^ left a fitir estate behind hiro^ yiz. the Barony of EEock 
and Clunie^ to his son. Sir Robert Crichtoune of Cluny. Bat 
after he had killed the Laird of Monco£fer (in revenge of the 
Earl of Murray's slaughter,) at the chapell of Egismalay, had 
never good success in his affidrs." — Staggering State of Scots 
Statesmen, MS. Advocate's Library . 

. *' Holyroqd House, 13M February, 1598. — ^The diet appoint- 
ed to Clunie, ^r his compearance beforo the justice and his de- 
puties, to underlye the law for the slauchter of the La^ of 
If oncpffer, continued to the 22d of May next, and proclamation 
to be direct hereupon."— PnVy Council Becord for 16(>« and 
190S.^SederuHi Book. 
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> Sir Robert was summoned to stand his trial 
for this murder ; but here» as upon most odier 
occasions, fae declined appearing in person, 
and tiie affur was probably hushed up and 
forgotten. These repeated warnings did not 
effect any change upon his turbulent dia- 
racter. Received again into fiivour, he at- 
tended upon the king when he held his court 
at St Andrews in the IfiOS, and was there a 
third time guilty of a violent assault, commit- 
ted within the chamber and in the presence 
of royalty.* Incensed at this proud contempt 
of bis authority, the king in&mediately sum- 
moned Sir Robert Crichton to answer before 
him for his crime, at the Palace of Falkland. 



* A document i^;arding this atSBult is preservBc^in the Friwj 
Coanea Reecnrd of 1601— 160S, from which I take the Mow- 
ing extract ;— - 

" Anenjt the chargp given hy virtoe of our Sovenme Lordes 
letters to Sir Robert Crychtoon of Cluny^ Knyght> to have com- 
peirit personalHe before the Kingis Majestic at Falkland^ to have 
answerit upoime the proud contempt and indignitie done by 
him lattlie upon the 10th day of this instant^ against his heipes 

in the persute, dinging, and invasioune of Chalmers^ with* 

in our awin chahnar and ludging in Sanct Androis, quhairin his* 
Mijestie was present for the tyme." Sir Robert does not appear^ 
aad is finrfeited. Page 941, toL for the above year. 
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On his fidling to obey the ofder^ his estttes 
were finrfeited, nor does he ever again appcat 
to have enjoyed that rank and consideration 
to which his high connections had at first pro^ 
moted him. 

Sir Robert Crichton married Lady Malr-* 
garet Stewart, a daughter of John the sixth 
LfOrd Innenneath» and sister to James, Earl 
of AtholL* That he had sons, is certain ; bat 
neither their names nor their history can b* 
discovered.! His unsettled and riotous lift 
appears to have wasted his fortune; and, in the 
1596, he sold his estate of Eliock to his 
brother-in-law. Sir Robert Dalxel of Dal- 
zel, afterward first Earl of Camwath.:{; Th« 



* Douglas's Peerage^ p. 140» V6L I. 

t SSth Jan. 1607.—'' In pretence of ikt Lolrdea of Secfeet 
Coonsell Compeirit peraonallie Sir Robert Crichton of Clunie^ 
nd Harring of Lediiiidiey and dedaret i^n their great aith, 
tiiaC they were not ftiterdicted; and that their aotta, nor any 
otheria, were inftft in fe of their laadi8."^Pn'ii3f Comneil Re^ 
cord for CavUonary Book, vof^fir 1591, 1616. 

% We And thia prered in the Mowing extract from a MS. 
Notorial Transumpt of the writa and evidentia &£ the L<Hrdsdup 
af Camwath> of date the 18th December, 1648* 

'' Item, ane ohartonir grantit be Sir Robort Crichton ^ Cln« 
nie, Kny^ty with oonaentof Sir Jamea Stewttrt of Balk^uhaiMii 
Knidit» to Robert Daliell, younger of that ilk, of the fbrty 
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lan^ of Eliodk and £udiane thus passed m-> 
to the family of the Earls of Camwath; and 
the suc^ssion to the paternal inheriti^nce, 
which, under happier auspices, might have 
tioen graced by the talents, and transmitted 
to the descendants of the Admirable CMch- 
tpn, in the person of his fierce and unlettwed 
brother was prematurely brought to an end* 
Although the male succession of the famUy 
to the estates possessed by their forefathers 
Kas thus ^h^,. the Lord Advocate, in the 
year 1582, concluded a marriage between his 
eldest dOiUghter Margaret, and that ancient 
house to which his estates of Eliock and £u- 
chane were at a future period to pass. She 
married Sir Robert Dalzel of Dalzel, after- 
wards raised to the peerage by the title of 
Earl of Carnwath. Margaret Crichton, there- 
fore, the eldest sister of the Admirable Crich- 



Bchiltingisy and forty penny land of Eliock^ and forty schillingis 
land of £achane> to be halden of the Lord Sanqhare ; dated the 
8th and 10th of November, 1796. We find from the same do- 
cument, that a chartonr of confirmation of the above was grantit 
by the Lord Sanquhar, and David Crichton of Lugtown, on the 
7th of July, 1604. The words titulo venditionis appear, in a 
tobaequent part of the deed, and prove lihe absolute sale of the 
estate of Eliock, by Sir Robert Crichton. 
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ton^ became the female stem of the noUe fa- 
mily o[ die Earls of Camwmth * 



* In the Regiiter of bonds and obUgationi for the year 158^ 
we find dM ftUowhIg extract. '' I Robert Daliel <^ that i&, 
gimt me to have reoeiyit ftae Mr Robert Crichton, Adyocate to 
oore Sorerane Lord, the soome of ane thousande merkea, and 
yat in complfit payment of the tocher gnde promittit be him ta 
me, conibrm to the contract of marriage past betwixt xa, Ro- 
bert Dalzel, my eldest sone and apparand are, and Margaret 
Grichton, his eldest doditer, now sponse to the said Robert, «t 
Dalsd, 961ih May, 1582." Mary, another of the youngest sisters 
of Crichton, who is specially mentioned in her Other's will, was, 
ftmr years after his death, married to Sir James Stewart of Bdl- 
lediin, the descendant of Sir John Stewart, natural son to Kin^ 
James the Second of Scotland, from whom the ftmily <^ Stew- 
arts of B al Vrfiin in Perthshire are directly descended.— Doin* 
sLAs' Banmage, p. 469. 



SECTION IIL 



W^E come now to the thiid patt of this bio-- 
graphical criticism, — ^to the consideration of the 
argument against the endowments of Crich- 
ton, founded on the assertion that the powers 
ascribed to him are supernatural, and there- 
fore incredible ; and that, however entitled to 
authority his biographers may be, when they 
have written upon other subjects, the stories 
they have left regarding this extrabrdinary 
person, exceed the common limits of human 
belief, and carry with them, in their utter im- 
possibility, their own confutation. 
' The review of this argument will lead us 
upon inteifesting ground ; for, in order to pro- 
nounce whether Crichton's endowments are 
incredible, it is necessary to be at least curso- 
rily acquainted with the course of instruction 
iff the sciences and other branches of learning 
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which Crichton must have pursued, under 
Ihe directionof those eminent men who were 
his masters. We must, therefore, advert, for a 
few moments, to the state of literature and 
philosophy in Scotland and in Italy, during 
the sixteenth century, — ^to the nature of those 
studies in which the human mind, after it had 
risen from the sleep of so many centuries, 
b^an then tp exercise itself— and the pow^^ 
which were required towards attaining in 
them any thing like a remarkable profidemgr* 
It is well known that the learned men of 
Europe were, at this period, divided into two 
great classes, the followers of the Platmiic; 
md the disciples of the Aristotelian Philoso- 
phy ; that these two great philos<qihers divid- 
ed between them, at this time, the soveareignty 
of the mental world; and, certainly, how- 
ever we, who 9re educated in the light and 
knowledge pf these mtodern days, may be en- 
abled to ridicule some of the errca*s, and to 
escape from the slavery of these andeot sys- 
tems, it is impossible not to admire the efforts 
of those two mighty minds, who framed so 
wide and so lasting a despotism* Norisitless 
euxioui to nmajrk, at this period^ the inef- 
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ttffifots which were ma^e^ by sraoe gifted api* 
lits, to throw off the yoke of these ertaUkbed 
systems ;* to see them attempting to firame 
bew^ and^ as they conceived, )nore perfect mo* 
deb of philosophy. Where, instead of an att^* 
tiVe observation of natUl^, Imagin^ioli Was 
^ver ready to present her fantastic theories^ 
aild where conjecture so constantly tsupf!^yM 
what truth and experimait refused to fiit> 
Hish. One would tMnk,that the human miad 
seemed consdous of the delusion under wbich 
it lab6ured, aware that it was wrong, yet un^ 
able, in the dim twilight Which surrounded 
it, to discern what Was right, and anxicms 
only, by these vigorous struggles, to preserve 
tiiat liberty o£ thought^ which was destined at 
last to break the speU^ mid to let in the li^t 
<^ truth and nature. 

Nothings indeed, can be more striking; 
than the ardour wilii which philotophy and 
literature were cultivated at this remarkable 
period ; nothing more wonderful than that 
enthusiasm widi which, after itis long slum* 



* It 18 sufficieiit here to mention the names of Btmko, Cam* 
panclk^ and Cardan* 

M 
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ber, the human mind rose at once, refireshed 
instead of enervated, and summoned all its 
faculties, and ralUed all its powers, and again 
sprung forward in the course of intellectual 
improyement. Univer^ties were founded* 
tdbo(^ endowed, ridies profusely expended 
in the encouragement of every species of 
knowledge ; men of letters were raised to be 
the equals of princes, and princes thought 
themselves honoured by being associated with 
men of letters. Labour, and pain, and travel* 
were chearfuUy undergone, and ease and plea* 
aure, without hesitation, sacrificed in the cause 
oftdeuce. These remarks apply, with particu- 
lar force, to the literary history of Italy, du- 
ring the sixteenth century ; but the name of 
Scotland stood also vary high in Europe, in 
the scale of intellectual cultivati(»i, at the pe- 
riod when Crichton received the rudiments. 
cf his education. Under the royal line of 
Stuart, the nation was induced, not only by 
the munificent patronage* but by the example 
of many of its sovereigns, to pay a principal 
attention to the cultivation of letters ; and, 
although it laboured under many disadvan- 
tages, Scotland had already produced s<Mne 
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t)f the ablest scholars, and most eminent ma- 
thematicians in Europe. 

The effects of the reformation, the coUi- 
'sion of contending intellects, and the mental 
strength and vigour produced by the religi- 
ous discussdons which at this period engrossed 
the attention of the nation, — ^the sources of 
information £md improvement derived firom 
the intercourse of our ablest reformers with 
the continent, — and, above all, the admifi»ion 
of the lower classes, whose ignorance under 
the Roman Catholic church was equally pro- 
found and hopeless, to a participation in t^at 
increasing intdligence and freedom which ac^ 
companied the doctrines of the reformation ; 
all these causes co-operated to render the dx- 
teaith century a period of no less emin^ce in 
the literary history of Scotland, than in that of 
Italy. The single names of Knox, Buchanan, 
and Napkr, are sufficient to prove the truth 
of these observations ; and, were it necessary, 
many others, though not of equal eminence, 
might be added to this triumvirate of talent. 

It was, we see then, in the Platonic and 
Aristotelian systems of philosophy, and in an 
acquaintance with the works of those who 
were termed innovators upon Aristotle and 
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Plato, tl^aty at the p^od when Criditon ap^ 
peared, the learned youth of Italy and cf 
Scotland were educate. Indeed, we ought 
to say, Hke learned youth of Europe; for 
nearly the same wurse of instruction was fol- 
lowed in France, Germany, and Spain, isk 
Scotland, and in England. One great cause 
of this appears to have been, the omstant 
emigratioii of learned men fixnn one country 
to another; many professors repairing Srom 
Scotland and England, to France, Italy, and 
Spain ; while, firom these countries, many 
learned foreigners were invited to our own 
island.^ 

Although, however, nothing could exceed 
the int^iiie labour, and omstant exertion, 
which was to be seen in all who ware csndi* 



• Inter archiva, (says Sir R. Sibbald, MS. Histor. Liter. Sco- 
tkt, p. 34^) Cdk^ Scotid apud PurufenaeB, ^ig/etnaoi bftbe* 
tar omniYim iUustrium Sootormn^ pneaertiin Sootomin ejus 
CoUegii^ qui floruenmt in Academia Parisiensi^ a fundatione 
^118 Colkgii Sootid^ Anno Dom. 1325^ ad nostra tempora ; es 
quo appcret, septendeoem aut octodecem Sootot fioisse Rectores 
Universitatis Parisiensi^ It would be an endless task to give 
Ihe names of the eminent Scotamai who were teaehars or pro- 
feasors in France, Italy, and otter continental countries, during 
the sixteenth century. Boece, Buchanan, the two Barclays, 
Dempstfer, George Crichton, Blackwood, and m«ny others, oe- 
CUT immediately in our literary recoUections. 
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dates for finne in the knowledge and the lite>- 
rature of this period^ there is yet one remark^ 
xelnting to the nature of sueh knowledge^ 
which ought particularly to be insisted on ; 
and HiiB ii^^-^that in aUaining a j^oficiency in 
these studies, no unoommon power of what 
we call genius no supernatural mental en- 
dowments are necessary. I wish here to make 
a distinction between the greater stretch of 
mind requked to attain to uncommon emi- 
nence, or to make important discoveriei^ ill 
the higher sciences, and the more common 
{Species of intellect, which is fitted to excel in 
the knowledge of languagei^ in the attain- 
ment of eminence in the elegant pursifits of 
Uteratm'e, in the lower walks of science, d: 
the comparativdy easier studies of the Plato^ 
nic or Aristotelian philosophy. To have at- 
tained the knowledge of many different lan- 
guages,-'-to have acquiFed an astonishing 9air 
tsifity in the extemporaneous composition 
both of verse atod pro^, — to bavebecdme mas>. 
^Iferkjf th^ jMlodophy oi? Aristotle, and of his 
sytaogiSKfc mode of dSgpiitation,-*-are surely 
^rlfiAties t^«ii^g «ibne- of the faref ^id- un- 
iSidiWfedrfpdwew ttt b^ foiirtd in thoi^ greatqr 
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BuncU whidi bave widened the boundaiiesr^ 
and advanced the discoveries, of real sdenoe ; 
in such minds as Newton, Kepler, Locke, 
and Pascal. 

The faculty which is primarily necfflsaiy, 
in the acquisition of the first species of know- 
ledge, is that of memory,— A faculty, of ev&y 
other, the most under the management, and 
suligected to the improvements, of man. The 
power required in the other, is that of pro- 
found, unfatigued, uninterrupted thought; 
of intensely concentrating the mind upon one 
subject. This is not only of itseif a very un- 
common talent, but it must be joined to an 
excdience in the higher and more difficult 
branches of the most abstract and difficult 
sci^tices, to a mightiness, and yet a modesty 
of mind, which are seldom found united^ 
to a power of philosophical invention, and 
yet a distrust of all ideal theories. It in- 
cludes, in short, qualification^ so high, so pe- 
culiar, yet so dissimilar, as to be met with 
vei'y rarely in the histpiry ofitt^. Whilo, 
theri^ore, we observe t;he state of kiK)wl^ge 
in , Europe, at the tii^Q^ w wjik^ C^d»(r¥flhffl^ 
peared, and the high advantages /wji?iphtb?, en- 
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joyed in bmng educated at a pericki when all 
the different branches of the learning of these 
times were so enthusiastically cultivated, let 
ii» not forget the last observation, as to the 
xiitofe and power of the &cultieft required for 
9uch cultivation. 

If ow, to come to the application of these 
observations to the case of Crichton, we say, 
in reply to the assertion that the account 
given of his extraordinary talents is supema- 
tural and incredible, that this is not the case ; 
because all that he accomplished, was nothing 
more than the attainment of a high, and cer- 
tainly extraordinary proficiency in the circle 
of the sciences then taught in the schools ; 
and this it is evident, to a man of superior ta- 
knts, though not of profound gertius, possess- 
ing a natural turn for languages, and ai^isted 
by a memwy which he had cultivated to the 
highest degree, was very far from bdjig im- 
possible or incredible. It was what was done; 
in a lesser degree, by almost every individual 
m thut constellation of philosophers and poets, 
and learned authors, wIk) were regularly edu^ 
Cated in the course of study thaa pursued in 
the diJSerent universities of the ecHltineot;. 
But still, by allowing thist, we dondt dcm- 
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oede, in the tmallest degree, the point o€ 
Criehton's uneommon superiority ; for, let it 
be remaKdberod, that in these studies, aad id 
die knowledge of the AristoteUan philoscv 
phy, in all its various and'complicated faimiu^<» 
es, in the use of the learned languages, in 
the talent for public disputation, and extem- 
pan composition, Cridaton is universaUy ac^ 
knowkdged to hare, with a single qiieep* 
tiim, excelled all who attempted to cope with 
him,<~to have astonished and delighted the 
learned world c^ Italy ; and this at a penod 
when knowledge was so eagerly cultivated, 
so generaUy diffused, and the literary worid 
enrijdied by so many eminent sdiolars, that 
it required certainly no comnxm person to 
create the s^isation whkh he appears to have 
excited. When it is added, that Crichtpn 
died at the age of twenty-two, we shall no 
kng^ wonder at the enthusiastic admiration 
ofieasioned by has appearance, ami the deefi 
regret whidi followed his death. 

^thou^, therdbr^ it is asserted, in reptf 
to the axgument wlidkdi has been btougbt 
against the authenticity of die l»ogrs{)hi^ 
attounts of Crichton, that ther^ k notling in-^ 
cr^ble or unnatuiul*in.the ehdowracnts iw^ 
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cribed to him, let us not fit»rget, at the same 
time, that in the particular course of studies 
which were cultivated by the learned at this 
period, he had, at an age when otha^ are (^ly 
commencing, completed his brilliant career,—- 
that in these he bad not o^j aHiakied so high 
a pitch of eminence as to challenge, in the 
public disputatk)ns whidi were then common, 
tiie most distinguished men in Italy, but tiiat 
he had united to all this, the possession of 
every accomplishment which could adorn the 
gentleman and the soldiar. 

But further, an extra^dinary proficiency 
in the sciences, and in general literature, at a 
very early age, is not uncommon in the Ws- 
tory eitheir of andent ot of modem letters j 
and altJu>ugh, certainly, there have been many 
instances where such preeocity of tident has 
not conducted to that maturity of excellence 
which might have been expected, yet, on the 
other hand,, are there, perhaps, as many ex- 
amfkis <Df eariy ability, in persons afterwal'ds? 
destined to arrive at confirmed and superior 
excellence. 
^ Ik)6k!ri^ to( the atinafe 6f ancifentH^^ 

age of thirteen, a treatise of rhetoric, e/itm€$l; 
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** De RatUme Dicendi,'' which ui his riper 
years, at the request of his friends, he new- 
moddled into the valuable treatise, " De Oror 
tar^.'** We are informed, by Plutarch^f that 
the same great writer had published, whea 
quite a boy, a poetical piece, entitled, ^^ Grla- 
eu9 Pantws,'' founded on a story wMcb 
furnished to ,/Eschylus the argument for one 
of his tragedies. His poetical translation of 
the Phenomena of Aratus, composed as e^rly 
as his seventeenth year, furnishes a third prorf 
of the precocity of his talents. It is true, do 
doubt, that his verses of Aratus are poor and 
unpoetical, and that, reasoning by a fair ana- 
logy, his Glacw Pontius was probably worse : 
yet, in proving that the early endowmaits 
of Crichton are not incredible, the instance 
cannot be called inapposite ; for if, afla: such 
an early, although imperfect exhibition erf tar 
lent, the abilities of the youthful translator of 
Aratus rose into such strength, in tihe d^tedw 
of Catiline, what might not have been h6ped 



, * BaUlet dp Enfens^ Celebxies^ p. .25. Cicero 4f Qw^, 
Book i. 
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&€in that maturity wbioh was to follow the 
still more, p^^t and unjcommon youth of 
Grichton? 

Pliny, the younger, composed a Greek tra- 
gedy^ at the age of sixteen^ and a coUectiou 
of Elegies and £pi^p:ams, then considered 
so excellent, that th^ were translated into 
Greek, and set to music. Nor were his abi- 
lities confined to poetry. At the age of nine- 
teen, he had already figured in public life,-^ 
had shewn his talents as a pl^ider, in the ma- 
nagement of causes of high importance and 
diflScuity, in which his opqponents were often 
the most celebrated orators of the time. 

It is easy to bring forward a great many 
proofs in support of the same observations, 
^bawn firom the lives and writings of the 
most celebrated schdburs of the sixteenth ccut 
tury, — proofs, that however brilliant the ta- 
lents of Crichton, they wece by no means un- 
paralle^ ip the literary history of this pe- 
riod f and that, although in thjC, career of 



• Tble early productions of Pliny are mentibned by Ba&tft] 
ab^ 'Btifittt Cd^lar^, p^ SO, M ; tndVy/P^'W^s^o^ t^^ 
fourtii £pip|le ofiufLSei^enth Book. j i . i • 
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eminence, in Ibe same admirable comlmiaitkm 
of general knowledge with the more'd^ant 
accomplishments, none have equalled, yet 
many hare yery newly approached, and some 
have, in particular points, surpassed him. 

Picus, Prince of Miranduk, upon whom 
Sealiger has bestowed the singular epithet cf 
Mofutrum nne Fttio, was, at the age of twen- 
ty-four, profoundly acquainted with the an* 
dent languages of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Aralnc, and Chaldai^ in addition to hb know- 
ledge of the more modem tongues of Eun^. 
At the same age, he undertook to mmntain, 
in the manner of those times, a public dispu- 
tation at Rome, in which it was his intention 
to defend nine hundred propositions in dii^ 
lectics, theology, cabalism, and physics. Sudr 
was the enthusiasm with which he pursued 
this great design of challenging the whole li- 
terary world, not of Italy only, but of Eu- 
rope, that, although bom to rank and afflu^ 
ence, he preferred the sechision of incessant 
and solitary study, to all the public distinc- 
tipiis. which they l^eld PHt to him. In a I^t- 
t#r to a fiifenc^ wh6 had ad^Wedhim to make 
a trial of the pleasures of ambition, he replfeS,* 
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m these remarkable words : — ^* True to Aese 
s^timents, I prefer my s(ditu^ my stiidiefi^ 
die ddi^ts of reading, the peace of my own 
mind, to the palaces of princes, the bustle of 
politics, and all the wiles and £iyoars o£ a 
court. Nor do I desire, as the fruit of my H* 
ta:ary leisure^ to be whelmed and agit£U:ed in 
the tide and tumult of public scenes, but to 
bring at lengdi to the birth the offqiring 
whidi I have conceived, and to give, in a pro* 
pitious hour, to puUic view, such works as, 
howevCT devoid of genius or learning, may 
attest at least the industry of their authoa:. 
To convince you that the latter admits of no 
remission, I have, by assiduous and intense 
application, attained to the knowledge of tiie 
Helnrew and Chaldaic languages, and am at 
I«esent struggling with the difficulties of the 
Arabic. Such are the achievements which I 
have ever thought, and still think worthy, 
of Ute ambiti<m of a nobleman ; though the 
expression may contain as mudi satire as 
truth."* 



* Gretwell's Life of Picus of Miranduk^ page 2Si2. I hare 
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Not only, aooording to the aooounts of aD 
his biographers, was this Tem«rkaUe man en- 
dowed with a yery rapid perception in mat- 
ters of sdcnoe, but the powers of his memory 
may funush a proof of what has be^i aheady 
remarked,-— the unanmnon perfection, to 
whidi the course of studies pursued I^ die 
learned in this age, conducted this pliable &- 
(mlty • At the age of fourteen, he had made 
himself master of the canon law, and cconpo- 
sed, in the prosecution ctf his legal ^udies, an 
alMridgement of its doctrines, with so mu(^ 
skill and precision, that it was esteemed an 
excell^it work by the ablest lawyers of Hie 
times. Lake Crichton, Ficus next determi- 
ned to visit the most eelel»ated univ^ties 
in France and Italy ; and, in the course of 
these learned peregrinations, which omti- 
nued for seven years, he had so deeply profit- 
ed by the instructions he received, and the 
discussions he held with the most edelnrated 
scholars of the age, that, before he had yet 
reached manhood, he was considered one of 



made use of Mr Greswell's excellent translation of this part of 
Ficus* Epistle. 
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the most eminent philosophers^ and most ac- 
complished scholars of his age. 

He had also, at a very early period of his 
studies, dedicated his attention to poetry, and 
composed five books of Liatin el^es, with a 
variety of Italian verses ; all of which, afW his 
mind had received a more serious turn, 1^ 
destroyed ; conceiving them incoi^stait with 
the resolution he had tiien taken, of devoting 
himself entirely to sacred studies.* It is a 
remarkable circumstance, that an extent of 
knowledge, so varied and wonderfiil, provo^ 
ked his enemies and detractors to represent 
his acquisitions as the result of an intercourse 
with daemons, and openly to accuse him of 
magic ; an accusation which he thought him>- 
self called upon to refute, by ccmipodng a 
treatise to ridicule the study of judicial astro- 
logy .f In the history of this extraordinary 



* There remains, however^ one poetical production of Picus, 
preserved in a Conunentary on the Fifteenth Psahn, which is 
beautiM, and well worth preservation. It is to be found in his 
Works, p. 339, and is entitled, '' Joannis Pid MiranduLe De- 
precatoria ad Deiun." It is printed also in the DeUtie Poeta- 
rum Italorum, vol. II. p. 201. 

t T^s treatise is entitled, ^^ Joannis Pid Mjrandule Con« 
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man^ ihare are some ooincid^ices with Ui^e 
accounts which have been given of the ta* 
lehts and disputations of Crichton^ which 
are well worthy of obsarvatiim. After having 
perfected himself by a long course of severe 
labour, in the different departments of ckssi- 
eal, as well as oriental knowledge, and pur- 
sued the study of philosophy, in all the va- 
rious senses, which, according to the lan- 
guage of the schools, this comprehensive 
tain then embraced, Ficus repaired to Rome 
for t^e purpose of holding that public and so- 
lemn disputation, to a preparation for which, 
he had devoted tile greatest portion of his 
life. And on arriving there, he published the 
following challenge, whidi was followed by 
tiie various condicsians he had engaged to de- 
fend.* It will be found to resemble strongly 



oordic Comitis Disputationiim in Astrologiam ;" and prefixed 
to it is a dedication^ by his nephew^ John Francis Picus^ of Mi- 
randula^ to the lovers of truths who are called npon^ in strong 
and energetic language^ to rejoice in the destruction of the ab^ 
surd and impious system of judicial astrology^ by the publica* 
tion of the work of Picus. 

* That Picas was not a mere scholar^ but a man who possess^ 
ed a boldness and originality of ihovuf^t, which was very re- 
markable for the times in which he livedo is evident^ fhmi many 



the Prqgramma of*Crichton, preserved in the 
Dedication of Aldus. 

" John PictLS^ Prince of Mtrmtdutor^To 

&ie reader. — 
•* John Picus, of Mirandula, will dispute 
upon the under- written nine hundred ques- 
tions in dialectics, morals, physics, mathema- 
tics, metaphysics, theology, magic, and cabal- 
ism. Ite will argue on the opinions of the 
wise men amongst the Ghaldees, the Arabians', 
tiie Hebrews, the Greeks, the Egyptians, and 
tlie Latins. In these disputations he will 
not confine himself to the classical elegance 
of the Roman language, but will imitate that 
i^ecies of colloquial dialect which is in use 
amongst the most celebrated Parisian doc- 



of the conclusions which he undertook to defend^ and which^ 
'from the free and liberal spirit in which they are conceived, 
might have done honour to the later age of Luther. For in- 
stance^ one of his conclusions on the subject of the freedom of 
indiyidual opinion^ is this .* — '' Sicut nullus prsecise sic opina- 
tur, quia TUlt sic opinari, ita nullUs credit sic esse verum quia 
yiilt sic credere ;" from which he deduces the following corollary : 
(Apologia^ p. 14S.) — '^ Non est in libera potestate hominis cre- 
dere articulum fidei esse verum^ quando sibi placet, et credere 
etim non esse verum, quando sibi placet."-^See Gre swell's 
it/e of Ptctw. 

N 
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ton ; beciiuae it is this which is tm^jed hj 
all the philosophers of the time.* 

Nor was this the only coincidence between 
Ae literary exploits of Picus and Crichton. 
There is reason to believe^ that Cricbton was 
assailed at Rome by those pasquinades and 
witticisms, under which ignorance and jea- 
lousy so commonly carry on then* petty wa^ 
fiire against real talent ; and we know» that 
Trajan Boocalipi has satirized him in broad 
and scurrilous terms, in his Ra^ua^ dd 
Fatnaso. f In like manner, Picus was firoit 
attacked by a variety of lampooni^ whose au- 
thors affected to ridicule his literary preten- 
sions ; and was afterwards accused of iniiert- 
ing, amongst the theses he was to d^mi^ 



* ** De adscr^tis nuinexo nomi^entis dialecticii^ nianlilnn^ 
phyiicis^ mathematidsy metoplbyslci^^ theologidi^ magidi^ Oh 
tal i BticiB ^ cum vsda, turn Sapieatum, Chald^onvii, Aabm, 
Hebrfeorum^ Grscorum^ .^Igjrptiorumj Latmonunqio/^, pladtU^ 
disputabit pnblice Joannes Picua Miramdiilanus, Conooxdie Co- 
nes. In quibus recitandis non Ronume linguse nitat^^ aed oe- 
lebratissimorum Parisiensium disputatorum dtcendi ggenus est 
imitatus ; propterea, qupd oo J^o^txi, te^pcda pJ^Qosophi pleniiip 
omnes utuntor." 

t Ragguagli del Pamiupo^ i^yertis^eiit XL. Tl^ paM^ 
ttom BoGcalini will be foun^ in the Appendix, No^ ^fjlr 
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ofimmis of a heretical tendency ;-**-an aceu- 
aaHon which OHaipeUed him to ab^idon aJU 
ti^etber the d^ign of throwing down the 
gauntlet to the philosophers and literati of 
Italy. 

Thare cannot e^usUy be imagined a more 
condi^iye corroboration of the remarks whid^ 
w^?e made on the condition of the literatuire 
tnd philosophy of tl^ timeS;, and the perish^ 
able nature of the obligations bestowed upon 
science by some of the most eminent schcdars 
of those ages, than is to be found in tliQ His* 
tory of the Life and Writings of the accom-- 
plished Prince of Mirandula. He was, ac* 
cx>rding to the united testimony of the most 
learned men of his time, a prodigy in Uterary 
and scientific acquirements ; in the words of 
Scaliger, " the phcenix of his age, the delight 
of the muses, the favourite pupil of philoso^ 
pby ;" yet the name of Picus is now n^ly 
forgotten, and his works have long ago pass^- 
ed into oblivion. This, however, is in a g^eat 
degree to be ascribed to his having devoted 
hio^self to the vain and extraordinary ta^k of 
Castrating the most mystic and unintdligi- 
We parts of the Platonic philosophy^ by thie 
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sacred writings of Mosed^ Picus's cbaUenge 
to the world of sicience was published at the 
age of twenty.fbur. He died in his thirty- 
second year. 

It would be easy to adduce a great matiy 
other examples, which prove, that, hi this age 
of enthusiastic study, there were several emi- 
nent men who nearly equalled, and, in some 
points, really surpassed, the extraordinary and 
universal talents of Crichton ; and that any 
argument, therefore, founded on the assertion 
that the narrative of his biographers is incre- 
dible, and impossible to be true, is not en- 
tided to respect. 

We know that Politian, the friend of Lo- 
l*enzo de Medici, and the master of Leo X., 
at a much earlier age than that in which 
Crichton distinguished himself^ had attain- 
ed to distinguished poetical eminende. His 
•* Stfitnze per la Giostra di Giuliano de Me- 
dici," were written before the author com- 
pleted his fourteenth year ; and yet this poem 
is considered, by one of the most distinguish- 
ed of the Italian critics, Tiraboschi, ats not on- 
ly entitled to the highest praise for the beau- 
ty of its poetty, but as having formed an im- 
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portant aera in the history of Italian versifica- 
tion^ ** It is matter of astonishment," says 
this writer, *' that, at a time when those who 
had been longest exercised in the practice of 
Italian versification could not divest them- 
s<dve3 of their antiquated rusticity, a youth- 
ful poet, who had scarce begun to tpuch the 
lyre, should be able to leave them so far be- 
hind."* In his eighteenth year, Politian com- 
posed his tragedy of " Orfeo." This dramatic 
piece was written in the year 1472, and is 



* Mr RoBcoe^ in hia Life of Lor^izo de Medici> in speaking 
of Politian's poem on the Jousting of Giuliano de Medid^ and 
comparing it with some other productions of that time^ observes^ 
'^ The poem oi Politian is of a very dif^arent character^ and^ 
though produced about the same period^ is a century posterior 
in point of refinement. The age of Politian^ when he wrote it^ 
scarcely exceeded fourteen years ; and it must not be denied^ 
that the po^n \>eaxs upon the &ce of it the marks of juyemlit^ ; 
but what a manhood does it promise ? From such an early exu-> 
berance of blossom^ what fruits might we not iexpect ? llie ge- 
neral approbation with which it was recdved^ must have been 
very flattering both to the poet and the hero. Nor has posterity 
appealed frtnn the decision ; on the contrary^ it has been gene« 
rally, allowed^ ihat this was one of the earliest producti<ms in the 
re^iyal of letters that breathed the true spirit of poetry^ and that 
it not only &r excelled the Giostra of Puld^ but essentially con- 
tributed towards the establishment of a better taste in Italy."— 
See also Tiraboschi, St<nria delL Liter. ItaL, Vol, II. p, 811. of 
Mathias' edit. 
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oommonl J bdieved to have been the e«*liesf 
attempt towards the composilion of a regukif 
pastoral drama which is known in the history 
of Itdian literature. In introducing into his 
drama of Orfeo that bold and irregular mea- 
sure known by the name of the Tuscan Dy- 
thyrambic, Politian has asserted his title to 
Hie appellation of a poet, not in its most com- 
mon and inferior sense, but in its higher and 
original meaning, as a creator of a new style 
of poetry, borrowed frowi the Greek, and un- 
known, before his time, alike by the Latin 
and the Italian poets * But perhaps the most 
striking proof of the great powers of applica- 
tion, and astonishing £idlity of compositioD, 
wfaidi were united in this singular man, is to 
be found in the circumstance, that his tra- 
gedy was eoQfiposed in the course of two days, 
amid the festivities and distractions of the 



^ '' n Ditirainbo e ub oompoumeij^ Iiiu» mesooiai&d'ti^ 
«otta di Ycni « di metric e repieao M mxmimane ft&d e loen- 
rioni. ^ ^ E;^ per qoanto aoi stmiiniio non pdmo did toopo 
d'Ang^ PoUliaiio oipito dUdla Gceoia (son sBppianio obe ^iik 
in mo appo i Lfttiid) ndOa Toscano, come Mama dttJbo nclla 
»eBtra ^mUmau'-^OtHfseeminfU otf. htaria, ddla Foenm HaHtma, 
Mathiai' edit. Vol, II. p. 78. 
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court of Mantua. ''LafabiLladiOrfiOf''sBys 
Folitian, in a letter to Cardinal Canale^ '^ la 
quale, a reqimkiane del nostra reverencUetimo 
Cardinale Mantuano, m tempo cU duo gunmit 
intra cantinui tumtUti, in siilo f^dgare^ perche 
dagU ^pettatore ^fusse meglio intesa, avevo com* 
postar^ 

This emin^it man, who deserves to be 
reckoned one of the principal restorers of 
diassical literature in Europe, was bom at 
M<»ite Fulciano in Tuscany, on the 14di 
July, 1454, and died at Florence, in the 
1494, at the age of forty-five. " I must 
ooQ&ss," says Erasmus, in speaking of Foli- 
tian, ^* that I regard this Angelo as having 
be^i endowed with a mind that truly de- 
serves to be called angelic. He was a rare 
miracle in the works of nature ; and to what- 
ever species of composition he directed his 
attention, proved his title to that appella- 
tion." f 



* Gieswell's Life of Politian^ p, 21. I am chiefly indebted 
to this sttthor tx the dcetch I have given of the literary kbonn 
of tlHs eminent Italian. 

t ^' Fateor Angdum prorsos angelica fViisse mente rarum na« 
tone miKBcalum^ ad quodconque scr^ genus qpplicaret aoi* 
rtixan'''^Erasmv4 in Ciceron. 
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It lias been before observed, that, in a short 
memoir of Crichton preserved in Hay's ma- 
nuscript collection, it is stated, that he was a 
great admirer of Mazzonius. I had not at 
this time discovered, that, in Imperialis's Liife 
of Mazzoni, there was a particular passage 
rdative to a controversy between Crichton 
and this celebrated professor ; and as it is 
there expressly stated that Crichton was 
forced to acknowledge himself defeated, it 
is evident, that, in weighing the testimony 
of Imperialis, this is a passage of much im- 
portance. It produces upon his evidence ex- 
aetiy the same effect as Dempster's accusa- 
tion of Crichton regarding his descent from 
the royal family of Scotland, was remarked to 
have upon the account which that author has 
given of his extraordinary attainments. It 
proves that Imperialis had no premeditated 
design of 'indiscriminately eulogizing our 
countryman ; that he had no desire to con- 
ceal his defects, and only to proclaim his 
.victories ; and that, as his testimony was im- 
partial, his praises must have been sincere. 
The sentence is as follows :—" Amongst those 
who disputed at Venice upon the deepest 
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points of science with that miracle of genius 
Crichton the Scotsman, Mazzonius was th^ 
only man who was impelledj by his own feel- 
ings, to enter voluntarily into a contest He 
appeared at a feast given for this purpose by 
the nobility, and thrice encountered Crich^ 
ton ; who (as I learn fix>m the testimony of 
many who bore witness to the event) was so 
Overwhelmed by the supernatural copious- 
iiess and unexampled subtilty of his argu- 
ments, that he was compelled at last warily 
to decline the contest, declaring, that he had 
been accustomed to devote himself rather to 
the profession of arms, than to the cultivation 
of science."* 



• '* Inter omnes qui, Venetiis, cum Scoto illo, Critonio, in- 
geniorum miraculo, de sdentiarum apidbus disoeptarunt, unus, 
&irte animi gratia eo appulsus, extitit Mazzonius : qui, in nobi- 
liorum conviviis consulto initis accersitus, temum cum illo acer- 
rimse disputationis congressum subivit ; at eo, multis ingenue 
testantibus, eventu, ut Critonius, diving illius argumentorum 
oopia et inusitata subtilitate obrutus, tandem se conflictui cal- 
tide subtrahere sit coactus, dictitans annorum se magis quam 
sdentiarum studia profiteri." — ImperiaUs Museum Hist p. 237. 
None of tbe biographers of Crichton have taken notice of this 
drcumstance, his being encountered and defeated, in dispu- 
lation, by Mazzonius. Indeed, Dr Black goes so &r as to r^et 
that they never met. — Appendix to Life of Tasso, Vol. JI. p. 
432. 
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Now, we before observed that, although 
in the combination of abstruse and difficult 
kaming with the more attractive and ^- 
gant aooomplnhments, there appear to have 
been none who were in any degree eqmi 
to Crichton ; still, in some particular pointi^ 
he has been surpassed by other eminent per* 
sons of his own time. The singular powers 
in disputation, possessed by Mazsonius, and 
this express testimony of his having defeated 
Crichton, afford a confirmation of this re- 
mark. Mazzmii was himself a most remai^* 
able man ; and, if y^e may believe the charac- 
ter ascribed to him by the intdligen t hirtorian 
of literature, MorhofiP, it was more hcmour to 
Crichton to have sustained a controversy with 
him, than to have defeated his other oppo- 
nents. ^' James Mazzoni," says this author, 
•* a philosopher who was ready to engage in 
every species of literary controversy, was 
truly a prodigy amongst men. He was a 
most ready and indefatigable controversialist ; 
as is proved by his publication of five thou- 
sand, one hundred, and ninety-seven tenets pf 
Aristotle and Plato, which he undertook/to 
defend against the attacks of all the learped 
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men who ventured to impugn tliem. When it 
was objected against him, that he had never 
taken ihe degree of doctor, whidi usually re* 
quires a seven years' course of study, he de* 
manded only six months to prepare himself; 
at the end of whidi time, to the astcmishment 
of all, he replied to every question which was 
prc^osed to him.'* * 

Maszoni was bom in the 1548, and became 
miccessively Professor of Riilosc^hy in Cese- 
na, in Pisa, and at Rome. He died in tti^ 
1598, at the age of forty-nine. It would not 
be easy to point out a stronger, or more p»- 
tinent illustraticm, of the singular perfection 
to which the constant study of the philoso- 
phy of Arist(rtle, and the other branches of 
what was then termed thecdogical and phy- 
sical philosophy, had brought the faculty of 
memory than we find in the history of Maz- 
zonius. Ery thrseus, in his amusing ^^ Pinaco- 
theca," when speaking of his great talent for 
disputetion, confirms ^lis remark : — '* Nor, 
indeed," says he, ^ ought such a talent to be 
considered as iiusrediUe in him, since there 

* Morhoff; Vol. II. Book I. Cap. xL § 19. 
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was scarcelj any literary work which he had 
not read, and nothing read which he had not 
retained in his memory, from which, as from 
a storehouse, he sdected different &cts, as oc- 
casi<m required, and {daced each in thdr re- 
spective and appropriate pkoes.** * 

It would be an easy task to submit many 
other illustrations on this subject, drawn from 
the history of literature, in the fift^nth and 
sixteaith centuries, were not the examples 
already given of Mirandula, Folitian, and 
Mazzonius, of themselves, sufficient for the 
purpose of argument A remarkable instance 
is to be found in that young man, who, in 
the year 1445, astonished the College of Na- 
varre, by an exhibition of talents very si- 
milar to Crichton's ; f the story of whose ex- 

* " Neque id iDcredibile Tideri debnit in eo^ cui nil uspiam 
oondgnatum est Uteris^ quod non l^gispet; nil l^isset, quod 
oomprehensum memoiia non contineret; unde^ tanquam ex 
promptuario aliquo^ cum esset opus^ singula proferret^ et suo 
quaeque looo ooUoearet" We have not only the testimony of 
£ry thrieus on this sulject ; the extraordinary memory of Max- 
zoni is still more particularly insisted on in a letter of CamiUo 
Paleotti^ to be found in his Latinii Epist p. 354^ 361. It will 
be found quoted in Tiraboschi^ Book II. voL VII. p. 439. 

t Some account of this youth will be found in the Appendix^ 
No. XIX. 
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ploits is recorded in Fasquier's Researches. 
I could add the names of Barratier, Manetti, 
Cherubini,^ and Marchis^ti ;-|' and, coming 
from Italy to our own country, I might dwell 
on the remarkable instances of Mark Alexan- 
der Boyd, and of Dempster. I might advert, 
to the philosophic and literary history of 



* Alexander Clienlbilii Wafi bofn of a litentfy ftmily. His &• 
ther^ Laertius Cherubinus^ was a celebrated lawyer^ who had 
collected the Consuetudines Pontificum^ formerly undigested, 
and dispersed through various channels, into a single volume. 
Erythreus has left a Life, or rather an Eloge of Cherubini, in 
his Pinaootheca, which, like many other biographical sketches 
of the same author, is more comqxicuous Ibr the elegance of its 
language, than for the curiosity or intarest of the facts which it 
contains. Cherubini is described by him as a man of universal 
genius, as a scholar and philosopher, nearly deserving the same 
rank as Picus of Mirandula, but oppressed by poverty, and 
compelled to remain in n^lect and obscurity, from the want of 
friends and money. 

t Mardiisetti's attainments, as a boy, were almost incredible ; 
but he turned out to be one of those forward plants which dioot, 
Wi^ early luxuriancy, into leaves, and disappoint us of fruit. 
His lifb is shortly written by Erythreeus, in his Pinacotheca, p. 
198, who affirms of him, as has been elsewhere said of our Gray, 
^t he never was a boy. '^ Nunquam Mt Ule ingenio puer ; 
statim a prindpio senex." At the age of thirteen, he is said to 
have made himself master of the whole philosophy of Aristotle ; 
and at fifteen, published a work, containing two thousand theo^ 
logical questions, which he undertook to defend, according to 
the manner of those times, against all who appeared to attack 
them^ in a public exhibition, wliich was to last for three days. 
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France, and there find the emhiMit exampks 
of Vdltaire and Pascal ;* or» turning to HoU 
hmd, cite the instance of Grotius, wbooe 
<< Adamus Exul" was composed at the age c^ 
eighte^i ; and o£ the learned Anna Mark 
Sdiurmann,f who, from h^ earliest years, dis- 



* In ft Life of Pascal which appeared in the Christiaii Obaer- 
YtT, an able and eloquent piece of biography^ there will be found 
vomy other imtanrca of ead j «hititiaa which ^qianded and 
atrengthened into confirmed g«nius; Leibnitx, MdancthoDj 
Father Maignanj and Mr FbIiI the elder, are among theae ex-* 
amfdei. 

i Anna Maria Sdrarmann waa born in 1607, and exhihited 
early marks i^a reaarkaUe genina* At the age of tern, she h^ 
came a prafident in the fine arts^ and diatingmnbgd b»self by 
her productions in mnaic, painting, soiilptiiu^, and engravingi 
She afterwtfdt applied herself to the study of the learned lan- 
guages, and to the cnltiwtion of astironomy and iduloaopliy, in 
all of whidifihe made a most remarkable progress. IhavebelNe 
me a duodecimo volume of her wd^, oontauung a little treatise/ 
De vite termino ; a dissertation. An Foemine Chmtiftnie eon* 
yenit studium literarum ; or, as we may tranahtte it in modem 
ftshkvnable phraseology, on Uie Expediency of Chri^ian Ladies 
heeoming Bhie-Steckings ; A CoUeetion of Letters to the moat 
cminMit Sdwlars of her Time, in French and lAtin, 6re^ 99A 
Helwew; with a variety of short Latin Poena, mai^ eC which 
poasesa merit, thon|^ not much (Niginality in the thoui^its, a»d 
most of them eonaderable elegance (^expression. Atthecaeilef 
this little volume, are to be fimnd an infinite variety of elogia» by 
the most eminent scholars of the age ; by Salmaaius, Garuterui^ 
Heinsius, Balasc, andmany other eminent men. The fiiiloiriBg 
passage from Sslmashis, oonftras the best and most eompp^ien- 
sive description of the aoquirctnents of this extraOTdinary w>0- 
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tinguisbed for the universality of her taknts, 
attained, before the middle period of lif<^ to 
an erudition which has exhausted the praises 
of the most learned authors of her age. 



man : — *^ There may be seen^ in this city^ at the distance of a 
ringle day's joorney fitmi this place^ a yonng woman^ of noble 
fioodl^^ who is equal to Hippias^ in every art and accomplish- 
ment ; and this is so much the more remarkable^ because it 
nrdy happens that we see so wonderM a fertility of genius, 
and so astonifibing a combination of excellence in the arts, in 
the female sex. * * She alone, in her single person, possesses 
an the accomplishments which th6 mind can conceive, or the 
hand can execute. She paints in an unrivalled manner ; she 
engraves ; and, with equal excellence, she models in wax, in 
brass, and in wood. In needle-work, and in all accomplish- 
ments and acquirements which are more peculiarly feminine, 
she can challenge and overcome all examples, both of the women 
•f antiquity, and of her own times, ^e is so excellently skilled 
in, att. sorts oCltfaniiBg, that one cannot detarmine in which she 
most excels. She has acquired so many languages, that, not 
9tm$teQl^ with the fiurqpean tongues, she han ap^dted herself to 
tbff study of the oriental languages, and has now added a know- 
ledge ^ the Hebrew, the Arabic, and the S yriac, to those which 
she before possessed. She writes in Latin* so admirably, that 
■he is not surpassed, in elegance, by those .luthcHrs who have de- 
dieated their lives to the acquisition of this accomplishment. 
Jder letters in French, are scarcely surppissed by those of Bal- 
SAC* She i^ as much at ease in the us e of the more modem 
languages of £ur<^, as those to whoiri they are vernacular. 
S^ is able to correspond with the Jew, ish literati in Hebrew ; 
with the Saracens, in iorabic ; nay, ^e discourses on the most 
abstruse aod difficult sciences, m theolog t> and the scholastic 
pbitopc^hy^ ia such a maiMB^ as to create i a all, the same asto- 
nishment which arises on the appearance o.f a miracle^ None 
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In the literary history of Spain, there ii 
an instance of still more singular precocity^ 
in that justly celebrated, and most fortunate 
of all authors, Lopez de Vega. He is said 
to have written verses at five years old, and 
at eleven to have been remarkable for his 
progress in the Latin language, and in the 
sister studies of rhetoric, eloquence, and poe- 
try^ Tasso, at seven, recited poems and ora- 
tions. His Rinaldo, unquestionably, was 
written at the age of eighteen. Pope had 
composed an epic poem at twelve. The his- 
tory of the jurisprudence of our own country 



Attempt to emulate her^ becanse her talents are beyond all hope 
of imitatioti ; none to enyy her^ because she is herself so far 
above all envy." 

The Aiture history of this remarkable Woman is siiigii^* 
She had early manifested tery deep religious feelings, but 
these soon appear to have changed into a kind of unsound and 
overheated enthusiasm. She became acquainted with the Keen* 
tious and hypocritical Labadie, — attached hersdf to the sect 
whidi he had forme«3, — embraced his doctrines, and accompa- 
nied him wherever he went, until the period of his death, ia 
1674. Mwia Schurmann then retired to Fresland, where flhe 
died in 1678, at the a^^ of seventy-one. There is a curious ac- 
count of a visit paid ta har by the Queen of Poland, in a work, 
entitled, " Histdre Ae Voyage de la Reyne de Pologne," P^ 
Jean le Laboureur. Printed at Paris, in 1648 ; from which an 
extract is to be ttmnd in the Works of Maria Schunnann, above 
quoted. 
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Will also furnish us with an example of un* 
common power and prematurity of talent, in 
the instance of one of the greatest lawyers who 
ever presided in our court, — ^the President^ 
Viscount Stair ;♦ who, when in, the army, and 
a very young man, appeared at Glasgow Col- 
lege, a candidate for the chair of Philosophy, 
and publicly contended, in his regimentals, 
with the grave arid sable-gowned doctors who 
were his competitors. The result of this trial 
foriris a very striking feature in the history 
of this eminent lawyer. The young soldier 
was pi:eferred, before all his opponents, to 
the vacant chair; a situation which demand- 
ed, at this time, more various and difficult 



* Upon the solidtation of some of th^ Professors in the V^^ 
yersity of Glasgow^ of his old acquaintance^ a Mortis ad Musa^ 
rutn castra traductmjuity (to vse his own phrase)^ he stood a 
candidate^ in huff and scarlet^ at a comparative trial for a chair 
of philosophy^ then vacant there ; to which he was preferred 
with great applause^ though he kept his company a considerable 
time after. — Preface to Forbes' Journal, p. 30. Having becpme 
-obnoxious to the government of James the Second^ Lord Stdr 
.retired to Holland hi the 1682^ and there printed an Institute 
of Experimental I'hilosoph^ in the 1686^ the sam^ ^ear i^i wh|di 
the Newtonian philosophy was first published in England. It 
18 entitled^ '^ Physiologia Nova Experimentalise in qua genierales 
notiones Aristotelis^ Epicuri, et Carte^ii^ supplentur^ errores d^i 
t^untur et emendantur/* 
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qualifications than are at present required ia 
the same situation. 

In the sdence of musi<% two masters, whose 
names rank high in the annak of this charm- 
ing art, were as remarkable for the precodty 
of their powers as for the excellence of their 
compositions; I mean Haydn and Mozart 
Surely we ought not to rely on that common 
and hadcneyed argument, that an early dis- 
play of genius forebodes a future weakness, 
when we find this remarkable prematurity 
connected with that master mind which was 
afterwards to conceive and embody so great 
a work as the Oratorio of the Creation. And 
the truth of this observation is yet more 
strongly corroborated by the history of the 
early years, and of the subsequent splendid 
career of Mozart. 

Leaving these instances of early genius, 
let us attend for a few moments to the ac- 
count given of the aUlities of Crichton, as 
an improvisatore ; for this certainly, to one 
unacquainted with the literary annals of Ita- 
ly at this period, and aware of the exceed- 
ing difiiculty of versification, appears, per- 
haps, more incredible than any other part of 
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his history. It was already observed, that, 
on his first public appearance at Padua, 
Crichton opened the assembly by an extem- 
poraneous poem, which he recited with un* 
oonamon ease and eloquence, in praise of the 
dty, the university, and the learned audirace, 
who had met to receive him; and that, af« 
ter his disputations with Arcangelus Mer- 
cenarius, and the other antagonists who had 
entered the field, he concluded the whole by 
delivering an extemporaneous poem in praise 
of ignorance, so exceedingly ingenious, wit- 
ty, and elegant, that his hearers were asto- 
nished and delighted. We know also that he 
undertook, in his second public appearance at 
Mantua, to extemporise upon any subject, in 
a hundred different kinds of verse. 

When these facts are presented to the 
mind, there is, at first, it must be allowed, a 
kind of natural recoil from them : — they are 
pronounced to be impossible. But, when we 
pause upon them — ^when due consideration 
is given to the uncommon natural powers, 
and j&cility of versification, with which many 
have been endowed, — when we acquaint our- 
selves with the principles on which the im- 
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provement of these powers depend^ and the 
perfection to which this improvisatorial art 
was at this time conducted in Italy,«^it will 
be found that much higher talents for ex- 
temporaneous versification than those here 
attributed to Crichton, were not only not in- 
eredible^ but of common occurrence in the 
country where Crichton concluded his ca- 
reer. Of this style of poetical composition, 
and those who have excelled in it, lira- 
boschi has given some very curious and in- 
teresting details. The most celebrated per- 
son whom he describes, is an improvisators 
in Latin poetry, of the name of Andrea Ma- 
rone, who died at Rome, in the year 1527, 
*^ Jovius," says Tirabosdii, " Geraldi, Vale- 
riano, and all the writers of these times, who 
had themselves known and heard him, tell the 
most wonderful stories of the facility which 
he possessed of speaking extemporaneous La- 
tin verses on any subject which was pro- 
posed to him. At the sound of the violin, 
which he himself played, he began to ver# 
sify ; and the more he advanced, the more did 
he appear to improve in eloquence, in ease, 
in ardour, and in elegance. The sparkling of 

4 
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his eycis, the sweat which poured down his. 
dieeks^ the swelling of his vdn^, gave the 
stamp of rfeality to the fire which seemed to 
bum within him, and held his audience ih 
suspense and astonishment. They dould ndt 
but imagine that Mafone delivered premedi- 
tated Verses." 

Marone, after being held In th^ highesit 
esteem in the court of Leo the Tenth, who, 
with a princely encouragement of talent, re 
Wai^ded his abilities by the gift of a befneficie 
in the diocese of Capua, fell into neglect and 
tnisfdi'tuiie undet the pontificate of Clement 
the Seventh ; and pai*tly through his owti 
imprudencies, and partly owing to the dU 
turbed state of Rome at this period, was gra- 
dually stript of his whole fortune, and redu- 
ced to that condition of extreme vt^etched- 
ness and poverty in which he died. 

In addition to this example of Maron0, 
the names of Aurelio, Brandolinij Camillo, 
and Quernoj might be mentioned as impro- 
Visatori in Latin verse; and in Italian, of 
Luigi Alanlanni, Giovanni Battista Strozzi, 
Kicolo Franciotti, Cesare da Fano, with many 
others, particularized in the literary annals 
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<^ Tiraboschi. To dwell on these instimcea, 
would be superfluous and impertinent ; but 
I cannot resist here bringing in the name of 
Cardinal Silvio Antoniano,* who, not only in 
this remarkable talent for improvisatorial ver- 
sification, but in his early progress in other 
branches of literature, affords an interesting 
example in illustration of the argument in 
this second part of our critical examinaticHi. 

It has, lastly, been attempted to destroy 
the eminence which his biographers have 
awarded to Criditon, by asserting that his 
verses possess no poetical merit, and are fuU 
of false quantities. Dr Kippis, with the as- 
sistance of a friend, whose criticisms are ex- 



* Silyio was born at Rome^ in the 1540 ; and^ having given 
prooft of very ringular talents whoi quite a boy^ was ad^ted 
and educated by the Cardinal Otho Tmeses. At the age of 
fifteen^ he had made uncommon progress in the Latin and 
Greek languages ; and^ at eighteen^ he ccnnposed some of those 
orations which he afterwards published^ and which are so high* 
ly eulogised by tUcd^ in his Letters. So much eminence had 
. Silvio acquired by that extensiye eruditbn which he united 
to his talents for poetical composition^ that, on the accession of 
Pius I Vi to the pontificate, he was by this Pope immediately in-' 
Tited to Rome, and appointed preceptor to the yoimg Cardinal 
Borromeo. The remainder of his life, he dedicated entirely to 
sacred studies. He was raised to the purple in 1598, and died 
at the 1^ of OS* 
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tremely fastidious, attempts to pcnnt out ya^ 
nous errors in support of this concluding ac* 
cusation. 

The consideration of the first argument 
against Crichton, involving the examination 
of the credibility of his biographers, was a 
proper subject for strict and positive reason- 
ing. So also was the second argument against 
him, as to the impossible and incredible nature 
of his endowments. But this third argument 
embraces principally a question of taste, — a 
question which depends on our own particu- 
kr feelings of poetical beauty, compared with 
those of Dr Kippis and his friend. As these 
feelings differ, Crichton's verses may appear 
beautiful to one person, and devoid of poeti- 
cal merit to another. The standard of ex- 
cellence may, in our minds, be different from 
that which must measure the productions of 
fency in the mind of another person : and 
as, on a point like this, we cannot pretend 
1^ reasoning to convince, all that can be 
done is, to leave the decision of the question 
to the individual taste of the reader ; and, 
should the general opinion be against the 
poems which we admire, to lament, in the 
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words of the Clown to Audrey, *^ that the 
gods have not made us poetical." 

Several of the smaller poems of Criditon^ 
more particularly his Odes, possess high 
poetical merit. The Ode to Lorenzo Massa 
is a very beautiful example of lyrical com- 
position, nor do any of these relics of early 
genius deserve for a moment the unquali- 
fied censure pronounced upon them by Dr 
Kippis. In regard to the false quantities^ 
the few and trivial errors which have been 
discovered in Crichton's poetical pieces must^ 
from their nature^ and from the incorrect 
and inaccurate edition from which these 
poems are taken, be nothing else than typo* 
graphical blunders. Indeed, the only seri- 
ous accusation which has been advanced of 
his having employed ungrammatical or inele- 
gant constructionsi has no foundation, but in 
the ignorance of its author ; * so that the ar- 



* ThiB may easily be proyed by oompaiing Eippk' Critldsms 
on the two Odes of Cricbtonj the first addressed to John Dona- 
tio and the second to Lorenzo Massa^ with the Odes themselves 
as printed in Aldus. This Aldine Cicero i6> perhaps, of aH the 
publications which issued from this press, the most thickly sown, 
with typographical blunders. In the Ode to Massa, fove is evi- 
dently a typc^phical error fwfave, and aui for et Te, in the 
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gumait agltinst the authentidtj of Crichtoii's 
story, drawn from an examination of the po-^ 



last stansa but one, instead of being thrUM in to fill up the yene> 
is very elegantly used to add energy to the idea. The same taste 
might quarrel, on the same ground, with the well-known beau- 
tiful line of VirgQ— 

" Te, dulds conjux, te solo in littore secuni^ 
l*e, veniente clie, te, cUcedente, canebat." 

The last line of the Ode to Lorenzo Massa is next affirmed to 
be unintelligibie. It becomes, however, pei^ectly clear when we 
attend to the peculiar circumstance in the history of Crichton,, 
which is alluded to by Aldus in his dedication-^that he left his 
Country '^ ob Catholics fidei ardorem." 

^hare is no doubt, that, in the fourth stanza, the lind 

** Vellem hec tndos, tnterve Syrtes," 

has a syllable too miich ; but this error evidently arises jfrom that 
whicli so frequently happens, an improper transposition of the 
printa- ; for, keeping the same words, and reading, ^^ Vellenx 
Indosf, kiec interve Syrtes," tiie objectionable line bedomes cor- 
rect The truth is, that this Ode to Massa, so &r fh)m deser^ 
ving the censure of Eippis, who would have us believe that it 
possesses no poetical merit whatever, is, on the contrary, a very 
perfect specimen of lyric talent, and has been pronounced to be 
'^ singularly beautifUl" by a scholar, ^' from the decision of 
whose classical taste,'' says Dr Black, '^ few will be inclined to 
appeal." 

In the Ode to .toannes Donatus, it is certainly true that the 
line " Rursus invoco fiirens'* is out of all shape. Here a syl- 
lable is plainly omitted by the inaccuracy of the Aldine press, 
wliich candour might easily have supposed to have been thus : 

" Nunc rursus invoco fureni" 
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etical pieces which he has left^ is susceptible 
of very easy refutation. 

We began this piece of critical biography 
by enumerating the three great methods by 



Itheiu^ which is noticed hy Eippis as a mistake in quantity, is 
eridently, as he himself suggests, an error f<n- Ithacos, as ApoU 
linari is to Apollinis. We come lastly to the line, 

^' Lahore desisto gravi ;" 

upon which the observations of Dr Kippis evince a considerable 
ignorance of poetical language and composition. " In prose," 
says he, *' there should be ' a labore/— Qucre. May a be omit- 
ted in verse }** Now it is commonly known, that Desisto is 
used by the best authors without the preposition ; and that, both 
in prose and verse. We find Livy, in his 24ih Book and se- 
cond chapter, using the expression *^ desistere inoepto," and 
Virgil, in his 1st Book, 37th line, employing the same expres- 
sion — *' Me ne incepto desistere victam ;" and Cicero, in the 
constant use of the same phrase. For instance, in the De Offi- 
dis — ^' Cum sint docti a peritis, desistunt fiidle sententi^" 
And again, in the same treatise, we have *' desistere pugna;" 
in his £pistles, *' desistere caus4 ;'' in his Academic QuKstions, 
'* desistere sententi^" 

Cesar also, in his 5tii Book, De Bello Galileo, 11 cap. repeats 
a like construction — " desistere itinere." The observation, 
therefore, of Dr Kippis, and the unknown critic who has at- 
tacked the prosody and endeavoured to expose the errors of 
Crichton's poetical pieces, that in prose *^ desistere" must be 
coupled with the preposition, is contradicted by the practice of 
the best writers of Latin prose ; and his additional quere as to 
its omission in verse, evinces an ignorance of the works and the 
language of the most eminent Latin poets. I am indebted for 
these remarks to some MS. notes on Cnchton's poetry, preserved 
amongst the papers of my late father. 
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which the posthumous celebrity of the Ad- 
mirable Crichton had been attacked. These 
were, by impeaching the authority of his bio- 
graphers, by insisting on the incredible nature 
vi the talaits ascribed to him, and by asser- 
tions that his poetical remains are devoid of 
talent and genius. The examination of these 
three methods of attack is now finished. We 
have endeavoured to prove that the various 
biographers, through whom the accounts of 
Crichton's abilities have been transmitted, 
are entitled to credit. What may be called 
the poetical part of the argument, because 
it includes the examination of Crichton's 
poetry, has been dismissed with a very few 
observations. It is a matter of opinion and 
taste, not fitted for reasoning or illustration. 
The only remaining argument, foimded on 
the allegation that Crichton's exploits, as re- 
lated by his biographers, are impossible to be 
believed, has, it is hoped, been shewn to be 
unworthy of any serious credit. From the 
state of science and literature at this period, 
in Scotland and in Italy, where Crichton com- 
menced and perfected his education, any 
man, possessing, as he did, uncommon ta- 
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lents, and enjoying the advantages of an edu- 
edition under the most eminent masters of the 
times, must have arrived at very high ex- 
cellence, while, at the same time, this pio^ 
gress did not, owing to the very nature o£ 
these studies, imply the possession of so rare 
and transcendent a genius as it would be un- 
natural or incredible to find in so young a 
ftian. The possession of such early emiii^ce 
in the dead languages, of so wonderful a me- 
mory, and so singular a talent for disputation, 
is not incredible, because the same is to be 
found in Picus Mirandula, Politian^ and Maz- 
zonius.* The possession of such rare talents 
at so early an age, is not to be construed into 
an argument against maturer excellence ; and 
we are not to be told, that this precocity in 
youth forebodes a failure of the intellectual 



* In the instances of universal erudition which I have cited^ 
I purposely confined myself to examples of departed genius. 
Had it been necessary to liave confirmed the argument by proofs 
of living talents in many respects similar^ and in some superior^ 
to Crichton, I might have described the multifarious erudition, 
the learned and useful labours, of the Ret. Dr Lee?, Arabic Pro- 
fessor in the University of Cambridge ; in whose mind is to be 
seen that most beautiful of all combinations^ profound learning 
and genuine piety. 
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powers in manhood^ when we can point, iil 
4;he catalogue of early talent, to such names 
as Cicero and PUny, as Tasso, Grotius, Vol- 
taire, and Pope. We are not to be told that 
the stories, narrated in the most positive terms, 
of the eloquence of Crichton in extempo* 
raneous composition, of his unpremeditated 
excellence in Latin prose, and the ease and 
elegance of the unstudied verses which he de* 
livered, are unworthy of belief, when we know 
the perfection to which this singular art of 
(extemporizing was then carried in Italy, and 
when the names of Marone, Quemo, Silvio^ 
and a constellation of other Italian improvi* 
satori, are found, at the very same period, in 
the annals of Italian literature. But we may 
be told, (and this is the very point for which we 
contend,) that the union of all these talents, 
the combination of this variety of intellectual 
excellence, in so young a man, is a very re- 
markable circumstance. We may be told, 
and we do insist, that this union becomes still 
mcN*e remarkable, when we consider, that, in 
all the manly and military exercises, which aife 
so commonly neglected even by the inferior 
candidates for sdentific or literary eminencei 
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tkis suiguhur man had arrived at sudi per- 
fection as to excel those whose lives were de- 
voted to theur study ; — that in all the mofre 
di^^ant accomplidiments whidi belong to the 
gentleman and the courtier, he was consjd- 
cttous by the fiuaMty with which he had ac^ 
quired, and the ease and grace with which he 
displayed them ; — ^that, from the accounts d 
his most intimate friends, he who concenbau 
ted in himself tfaiawioas store of intellectual 
$md physical powers, was remarkaUe for a 
modesty of manner, and a sweetness and 
gentieness of disposition, which endeared 
him to bis friends, and disarmed the jealousy 
of his rivab ; and that, to finish the picture, 
he was, in his figure and countenance, one 
of the handsomest men of his age. When 
all this is put blether, when all these rays of 
excellence are traced back into one focus, and 
^nd centering in one person, we may in- 
deed be told, and there are few who will not 
jsssent to the observation, that this person 
must have been no common man.-^— We say, 
that if, as has been shewn, the authors, through 
whom this account has been transmitted, are 
entitled to perfect o^dit, this union of talent 
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is, although neither supernatural or incredi- 
ble, entitled to high admiration ; — ^that it is 
not to be wondered at, that his contemporaries 
should have been astonished and dazzled by 
the appearance of so brilliant a vision, — a vi* 
sion, too, which rose so bright and beautiful 
only to set so sadly and so soon. And we, 
lastly, contend, that the possessor of such un« 
rivalled excellence was not only entitled to 
receive from them, but is now as fully enti- 
tled to demand from us, that appellation by 
which, as the only reward of his labours, hi^ 
genius, and his misfortunes, he has descended 
to posterity, — ihe Admirable Crkhton. 



END OF THE LIFE. 
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Note A* 
HisJMer vms Robert Crichton ofSHock, &o^Page 9. 
In Seot ci Sootstarvet's S^ggering State of Scotch Stateanen> 
diere occur tke following curious notices of the Crichton ftnii« 
ly :-*Mr RoV Creightoune^ advocate left a ftir estait behind 
Mm, ▼!£. the barony of Cluny and Eliok^ to his (son) S' Ro- 
bert Criditoune c£ Cluny. But after he had killed the Laird 
of Moneofl^^ (in rerenge of the Earle of Murra/s slaughter) 
at the Chappell of £gi»nalay^ had never good success in his af- 
fidres. His eldest broy' James^ as Manucius sayes^ was a mi« 
Tide of natmre^ seeing he could forget nothing ; but he was 
k^led be the youi^ Duke of Mantua^ whom he attended^ oo» 
nui^ out ftom the duke's mistress^ and be that means S' Ro» 
bert fiell to be laird ; but he 6(Ad all the land in his own tyme, 
and at this day no memorie is left of him. He descended^ by all 
a|ipearance^ as all the rest of that name^ from the Lord Crich* 
ton's house> who was Chancellor in l^ng James the W his 
tyme^ and was for&ulted for holding out his house against the 
king^s authoritie; and latelie, all the cadents of him are de- 
stroyed^ and have litle or no land left undisponed; for the 
Lord Sanquhar^ in anno 1619, having caused his footman kill 
a fencer who bad dxoig out his eye at fencings he y'for was 
banged at London^ and his estalte^ by K. James 6^ his de- 
creet-arbttraH^ was taken from his bastard asm, to whom it was 
taylsied, andgare it to his cussing^ Willian^ of Ryhill, who was 
thereafter made jSaile of Duiafreize. 
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NoTs B. 
80^ October, 1573. Mr Dayid Biurthwick admitted^ in place 
of Mr J<^ Spence (^ Condie, to the place dSematk vacand be 
the deoeia of the aaid unquhiU Mr John Spenoe^ under the kings 
letter, which beara, that a place of Session is yacand be deceas 
of the aaid Mr Jchn, and that Mr David Borthwick is qualified 
fyr that place. And sidyke, Mr David B<»rthwick was the 
Kings Adyocat, be deceas of Mr Jdin Spenoe of Condie. — 
Pitmedden MS. Advoc. Lib, 

Note C. 

In the seventh vdume cS the Records of Bonds and Obliga- 
tioos, there is piesenred a oontracty dated at Edinburgh, 27 th 
April, 1563, '' between Maister Junes Ogilvy, of Balfour, and 
Maister Bobert Criditon, Advocat u> the King ; that is to sa j, 
ye said Maister Robert for himseU^ and Elisabeth Stewart, his 
qpouse, the onelie sister-germane of unquhile Margaret Stew- 
art, EgaoB fi>r the iyme to ye said Maister James, and also co- 
assignees lawfullie constitute be James, Commendator €i St Co- 
hunba, H&ary Stewart, and Archibald Stewart, the onelie broyer 
of the said unquhile Margaret, in and to yare pertb of abuLde- 
maitSy jewellis, and executry of Margaret," &c &c It ap- 
pears that this Maigaret having died intestate, Maister Robert 
Criditon gets^ by this agreement, 500 merks, in contentatum of 
his wi&'s right to the jewdlis, &c. 

The above contract contains a dedded proof that the mother 
of the Admirable Crichton was Elisabeth Stewart, daughter of 
Sir James Stewart of Beath, by whom he was descended fti^a 
the royal &mily of Scotland. 

NoTs D. 
Married Agnes Mowbraif.-^'Page 3. 
In the Register of Bonds and Obligations, voL II. preserved 
in the Register-Office, the marriage-contract between these par- 
ties is to be found at length. It is dated at Bamebougall, 6th 
of August, 1572, (at which time the Admirable Criditon could 
be only a boy of twdve years of age,) and describes the partiefl^ 
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«8 fellows:^-'' betwixt boiu»rftblll pereones^ Johne Moalnfay of 
BaruebmigEiU, and Agnes Moabray^ his dodtktet, and Maiater 
Robert Creychton of £liok> AdTocate to our SotendneLord/' &c 
it gppeBxn ttom this ecmtraet^ Uiat Robert Creyditon is to in* 
ftit her in life-rent '' in all and haiU his la9ids ofEliock and 
Buckane, extending to sex saerks and foty-penny bnd o£ <dd 
extent, lying within the baroiiy of Sanquhar ; xad quhat tyme, 
«r qnhow sone^ it sail pleis God to send a sone^ procreat betwix 
ye add Mr 'ELAxxt send his ftitare spouse, the said Mr Robert 
sail dewtie and sufficientlie infeft him, and the heirs-male to 
be gottin of his bodie, quhiUds fkilrieing, ye airis-male to be 
gottin of Mr Robert's bodye, and his future spouse, &c in all 
and hain the ftresaidis lands (of Eliock) W3rt yare pertinentis, 
ftee blenche/' reserving the life-rent to Robert and Agnes Mou- 
famy. 

Note E. 
Besides Mary, the Lord Advocate had another daughter by 
Ids third marriage, named Marion Crichton^ who appears to have 
l)een fimnbly carried off by her own brother. Sir Robert Crich- 
ton of Chmy. There is a curious document to be found in the 
Registrum Secreti SigilU, voL LXIV. f. 131^ in which Robert 
Crichton of Chmy^ and Andro Ramsay, are put to the horn for 
not compearing personally, and for not bringing and exhilnting 
befinre the king, on the 13th June, 1598, Marion Crichton^ 
dau^ter to the deceased Mr Robert Crichton of Eliock, advo- 
cate, in the same state that she was in '^ y* tyme of the'reavesing 
and away taking of hir from Harie Stiriing of Ardoch." 13<& 
June, 1598. 

Note F. 
Bastard Brother to the Earl ofArran, 
I have here followed all the contemporary historians in call- 
ing Hamilton a natural brother of the Earl of Arran. But Calder- 
wood, in his History, vol. I. MS. p. 161, mentions a singular re- 
pent which was prevalent at that time, which, were it true, would 
mdce him a cousin of the admirable Crichton. " In this time," 
says he^ ^' arrived from France, John Hamilton, Abbot of Pas- 
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lay, bttCttd bnMiier lo the G^ftnaar, mhnm tmuj notwftlH 
•taading cttoenad Moe to CM^Ioai^ old Bishop of INuh 
lu^** Wh«ltv«r ffw hk crigw, he uppem to haive been • 
iMn of pwofllgito iPMUMft, Mid of an ambitkNio and inlrigvbig 
temper. Calderwood, after noticiiig that peoee had^ in 1550, 
bean oondoded between die French and the En^idi^ and es» 
tended to Soolknd, remarks, that, ^' aldMra^ die coontiie en* 
Joyed peaee in respect of die fiimign enemie^ it waa no leaa 
grievooflljr Texed bj the evarioe and cradde of the Gorernoiir, 
and faia baatard brother, Arehbiahop of St Andrews, then if it 
had been oppreaaed w^ war. The baatard Bishop, a lioenfaom 
man, spared neidier wite nor Tirgins, aa his bastard bbds did 
witness. ¥^Biam Cieichtoan, Lord Sonqnhar, was sbin afanoat 
within the Gofwnom^s own sig^t, be Robert Sempdl, but he 
escaped by means of his daughter, the Ladie Stenhous, taken 
ftom her hosbandf— the Bishop's concabine, neither ftir nor 
wed-finroor'd. She was commonly Called Lady Gilton.''—€AL« 
ni&wooD, Tol. I. p. 307. 

In the MS. of Scot of Seotstarvefs Staggering State, there ia 
the idlowing brief account of the life and miseraUe death ef 
tliis abandoned prelate :— •*' Bishop John Hamilton, Archbishop 
of St Andrews, and bastard son to the Earle of Arrsne, was The* 
asnrer. He was Motted, as bdng accessory to the murder of 
the King, committed by die Earle (^Bodiwell; and, diat night 
diat it was committed, was marked to lodg in his brothei<s house, 
where now is the coUedg of Edinbuf^, hard by die EiA of 
Field. When the murder was perpetrat, he also did instigate 
die barons of the Borders to invade England, when Queen Mary 
was put in streat prison, anno 1571 ; but, after the field of Lang* 
syde, fled to Dumbartone Castell, where he being apprehended 
at command of die Viceroy, the Earle of Lennox, he was brought 
to Sterling, and there hanged." 

Note G. 

There are two other authors of the name of Criditon, of whom 

it is proper to say a &w words. The first ai these is George 

Crichton, a man who, in his own time, appears to have been 

considered of distinguished literary talents. A short sketch of 
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lus life has be^ gLym by Dempster, in im Kiitom Bcckritt* 
Um^ v^lW; fad m sure voluBiiiioiii ummir, by ISikmm, m 
his MemoireB des Honimes niustieb Bte waj admi>kd •t V^ 
n»,midhecame9iUamw:4iBiegm Uedied 

w tlie year 1591. 

NoTi H- 
The aeooiid is Vfiffin Cildbiea^ a kvned member of U^ 
diety of the JemdtSy who, sfUx a lifli devoted to ^ pcopagBtwn 
^his failh, died at Leyden, in the year 1596. Of the taknta, 
trmyelsy and miaftrtuoea of this audMNr* the Mloving aooountia 
pareaerved by Dempster :*— 

'' Gttliehniia CrichtoniiSy Sodetatia Jeai preabyter emditua 
et pins, quiiiqiiaginta annis rdig^oe^ io oatoa HQcietate traiiaao* 
^B, peri^rinando, dooendo, aoibendo^ iiKcMaafo kbore dvea 
saoe, httreai abdicata, Catholicc Ecdesitt unire amuaua eat ; vir 
j^biwimie oonversatioiiis, etjam Aaeetariisy judicatua : Migeeta* 
tis regis acerrimua pnq^ugnator ; quippooim Anglus quidam ea 
detexjaaet filisabetham Anglic rc^gnam y^le ae^ ^uacunque ra- 
tione^ e medio tollare, intercesaity et quanton^ ftcri potuitab in^ 
cepto retraxit Petma lilatbaiifl^ libw VI. . Hiat. Gallic Nar* 
xmt. IL Eoque benefido Regina demet% pnm iUe, ex itinera 
Sootico mari interceptua, in Tiurim l^ondinffliaam coigiceretur, 
e veatigio liberum dimiait; ultrp coafqwa, non poaae improbum 
caae, eui enre eaaefc ft^gia dignitaa et animarum sains. Sileant 
ergo perdite bsreticoniia Yoosa damantiuiOy asogi et ate in prin« 
dpea aicarioa armari ; cum hie Jesuita, hoatium etiam eonfesai* 
mie, longe ab eo fberit consilio*'' 
^Jnaannt, 

Exoerpta ex SS. Patrtbn& 

la primam part^n D. Thorns. lib. I. 

Theolo^Sdiolasttca eontia Seetariea. 

J)e kgltimo, Jaeobi y L Sootiff R^;ia» titub ad lU^ Ani^ 

<^ BbrOf Levanii icrlj^ vUi pencuhm evtmt^ exl^u 
4mmet Uegk HUftuuo! dUiime* rekgiUus: Pro Hitpt^ni vero 
im idem nigtmm jure^ tcriptU Boberiut Persotum^ Jetmta 
Anglut. 



' 
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CafiiB Coudentfafc. 
OWt Lagdttni G«mmDii» mbczti. HvUb amk OOkptm 
Ixyvifliil Scotoran rexit* 

KOTS I. 
Jaeotoi QarjfiM^ 1m. CqIL Sdr. 90Martg. 1573-4. 

Nomim MggC'^^^ immU7ii 
0ttvid lUiouypctkuy f S. 
J(^Hdl,L. 
JiiecHbuB CtycMoftk, S« 
Alex' Cunnygame, M. 
JabFKeyd^S. 

Pyr* SyntMKMi^ li. 

«Ci«5. 

GuiL Fowhslon^ M. 
* * JoT*. Spotuwod^ L. 

David LoudmudoBy, S. 
Ja^. Borthwyk^ M. 
Andreas Dnneane^ L. 
&C. &c &C. S6 in alL 
Ada FacuUaiis Arimm ab iniiio Studii St Andrew, JwuM 
et pHvUegiaH per Benedkiumxiif, a.d. mccccxiii. 

NoTs K. 
lUustrisiimo D. Joanni Zamoscio, R. P. CtmceQario, et JBs^" 
cituum Imp. et €• 
Virtttti locum non eese^ queri jam desinamns, lUnstriadme Za« 
moBcL Tua te virtus erexit^ et effedt^ ut, illustriori koo cum sis^ 
iUustriorem etaam gratiam ei referre possis. Equidem e^i, pa- 
tri meocummultum debeam^ nullam finrtasseob cansam tantum 
me debere isentio, quantum quod hereditariam mihi toi obeenran- 
tiam rdiquerit Letorque mirum in modum^ ^us manibus 
comprobatum esse judicium de te suum. Fore te dicebat cele- 
berrimi R^;ni tamquam speculum, in quern homines intueren- 
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tiir> et quern sibi id imhtndum prop<mereiit ; optimeque tone 
MlUKi M com RegiH>> com Ina Yirtiis Be osteiid^^ Itoitjiu 
dicnmi Stephuii Regis sa^eutia oonprobaiit Quo flt^ ut tan* 
to Regi mimm in modum gratnler, qtd te emn volumteBBeca^ 
jm cofn8ilio> et virtnte totmn Regnum nitatur. Mnltoque niia* 
gn gandeoy quod omnium de te opudoneB quam nuadme toil 
vbtattbns guperaa. Qoas ego dam aflddue oontemplor^ fiiteor 
pnlMti nnUo me orationiB vel uberirimo genere rea tuaaprsda- 
te domi belfiqae gestas compkcti umqnam pOBBe. Qais enim 
r^ darisBimiiB orator recensere umquam poBBe^ que tu pro sa- 
hite^ pro dignitate Regis, pro nniTerss Pdonie R^;ni mi^jeBta* 
te geasisti? Ut recte admodnm Rex ille prudentissimtis, Bt^ 
pientisBimTisque> te sibi in primis amandum proposoerit, deinde 
divino quodam jttdido omnibus honoribus ac dignitatibus affi*- 
dendum censuerit, teque consanguinilate sibi maxime esse con« 
juBCtiBBimam yduerit; qui jamdiu antiquisainMe nobiliastnue* 
que fianilise tu« splendorem perpetuamque gloriam tuis yir- 
tntibus auges. Tu toga> tu armis ingenii magnitudinem oste- 
ndens, Polonis exerdtuum imperator, innumerabilibus Mo- 
soorise duds exerdtibas, non exiguo etiam Othomanorum ter- 
rofe, ingentem stragan, inieriore interdnm militum copia, 
eximia tua Tirtute> siepius attuliid ; potentissimorum hostium 
fbnnrem ^xrtiter 8»pe repressisti ; terminos invictissimi R^;i8 
tni quam longissime protulisd. Hsc qui audiunt, multo etiam 
magiB qui intuentnr, caiere omnino invidia tua pnedara fa- 
dncnra asserunt ; qua, omnium judick), nullo modo gloria aut 
▼irtute superari possunt, neque vd longissima historia satis pro 
meritis oomplecti. Ut diffidllimum illnd, Gloria invidiam su- 
perare, fiidllimum tibi ftdsse ostenderis. Jam per universum 
terrarum orbem adeo nominis tui summa gloria inctebuit, ut 
cum Romanis darissimis oratoribus, vel cum exerdtuum maxi- 
mis imperatoribus, jure oomparari possis. Hiec si ^o rationi- 
bus oomprdbare veUem, yiderer profecto omnibus in meridie lu- 
men accendere. Hoc tantum dicam, quod etiam yix pro maxi- 
mo meo dedderio explicare possum, me nihil umquam magis li- 
benter aut audire aut loqui, quam cum de tuis summis honori- 
bus et dignitatibus audio, aut cum de diyinis animi tui doti- 
bus loquor, ac palam prsdico. Quo fit, ut Stanislaum Ny^os- 
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Wrtote flhutriorcan, magis ourom htibemn, qui te wnper m me 
htheU, qaittBdadtetm, qiudtniqae tuas decantetyutatM;in 
quo nentor iiottnim alt^ eedit. Erthoc Poloai qdi p ro priwu >» 
ut ingarioram ftrnMniinum ■olam du QnisnonStaiiiilaiCki* 
diOTiiiDeBwriaddeetatnr? QuisJaoobiGotBoliscripteiioiiad* 
Buntur? Qnif StaokUnm Socokmnm^ AndMoii FtMcmm, 
Martunmi Sbrfirriafam, difinoB plane ▼im» «d aiikn bob ex* 
iottit ? Ut raemn HjtgomeaxaUd, taotom ^Meuomtem, Hon 
Mbituaaxagann magnum fete aKqnando hflmmwn. Haeenin 
«tale ca pneatat, qam ait»MT» ptovans judicari debeiit^ el qiue 
m, qui Don Tidit^ eaae potuisae, rd poaae wnqvam credat. Hi* 
y/iwam mnnen eat poeaia ; eft qui Poete titulum memerimty di« 
Tim ftre habtti aimt et dictL Sed, qni inter Poetaa nugoron 
hf^xy* nparerity hnic pro&elo Poeain debeve, non ipaum Poeai^ 
miMeiim aflbrmare. Dieese extempore, rangnnro piUator : aed 
ircraflbiia ^tioere^ aed aigimieottt i»pondere9---lioc ex iia ea^^ 
«go dirinmn qnid sapere eziatlmo. Edidit scrq^tum^ in qvy[> 
poniedMtar ae in unaquaqne materia propoaita /extempove ear* 
mine reaponaoram. PromiaBis stetit^ et egregie id prawtitit; 
flonma omnimn admixatione, nominis ani immortiditatej et P<^ 
lottK i^oric fiona. Neque tantum quid venailmSj aed et quid 
wdnta oratione valeat, (valet antem ^nrinmm) oatendit £zr 
tare antem illud volni^ hiaoe literia indusmn ; nt exiatet tant« 
▼Irtntia teetimonium. Eatqne hoc^ miro art^cio elaboiratana» 
ut in omnibua ingemum duoeaeat* 
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^'Uteaaetperpetuum Stanisuli Nysoosseutu, PotONi^ in 
'^ Bomen Feneium pietatis argumentum ; turn vero cum Aldo * 
*^ Mannuodo dignum mutiue caritatis pignus» et tamquam hos- 
*' pttalitatis qusdam tessera; vel hoc statis nee ab litteris ab- 
*^ borrens, nee amicorum sententia immaturus» in alto fests 
'' pads otio, et sensus Tbeologorum, et res Aristotdis omne8> 
*' sibi toendas soscepit. 



I. De Ilieologia Positiva^ et Scholastica. 
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II. De TJnivena Arialotdii Fhilowpbia, Nalunli, Mocal^ 

Divina. 
IIL De r^ms Mathematids* 

** Ad Ol^ta Ba^onsanui Canniiie Hexametao, vel Penta* 

'^ Ut veio^ qnantmii l&enlii dootrin*, et pditioriB hmuuuta* 

' " Hb ttn^ ipse profeoerit, qtusqiie intdUgat, Oiatioiie^ vel lolii* 

" tBL, vd. numeris PoetkeTincta, pvopontam habensad dioendusi 

'^ materiaiiiy ex tempore dioet Deinde Pbtoiiioos muneros, C»* 

. " bidistanmique s<»ii]iia^ ex proponentimn arbitrio reftUabit 

*' In D. D. Joannis^ et Paulli ede Sacra, in ipso Sancto PuriA* 
*^ cationis die> post meridiem, exordium somet.'' 

QD DXXCIY 

Epiatoltt dausiila sit, Folcmc immortalitatb me st udi oB i aw * 
mwn esse ; neque umquam possnrom^ quantum virea me« £»• 
rent, ut seripta mea Polona gloria non ilkistrentur : in eoque 
maximam milu judidi laudem ab omnibus deberi oerto pc^oeor. 
A te Tero, XU"^. Zamosd, Lit^rarum Armorum^pie deens exiU 
mium^ aupplidter peto, ut me, jam tuum, in tuia non aolnm 
esse Telis^ quod jam te velle non dubito, sed etiam aliis id per- 
suadeas: nam ^o in amore et benevolentia tna, gloriam milu 
summam oonstitutam puto. Deua opL max. te fdicem esse ve- 
Ht; ut ista Rotate boni omnes utantur^ cum tu bonis fiiveas, 
eoque te gratum esse prsdare ostendas* 

111""*. D. T. addictissimus, 
Aldus Mannuccius, P. F. A. N. 

Venetiis, KaL Mart 
CID 10 xxciv. 

Note L. 

PrcBstantissimo vtro, Jacabo Gorscio, Juris utriusque Doctori, 

Qmonico Cracoviensi Onesnensi Phcensi. 

N« pneeUre mecum est actum ; et magna Stanidao Ny^gos- 
aeuBsId, illustri adolescenti^ quique, quod valet, valet autem 
plurimum, (ut de eo felicla omnia augurari &cile liceat, et s&> 
cunda omnia eq[ierem) magna tibi ex parte acceptum re&rat, gra« 
tia mibi refisrenda est ; quod« cum de te multa ooUocuti esse* 
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nxoB, que ad tnam gkriam rel maxime pertinent^ ad tuam tnihi 
amiddam aditum sit pollidtus. Est hoc ejus humanitatis^ qua 
(nrsestat ; erit illud tcue virtutis^ qua, jam tuis notus, alienioribus 
nobis quoque observandus es. Scriptis tuis erudidssimis hoc es 
tssectttttt. Qofi etiiin de l^guris, qus de Periodis^ qu» de Grene- 
ribns Dioendi^ qufe de Dialectids^ a te sunt Uteris mandata, no- 
men tuum illustrant. Ea Tero dc me afibcerunt^ ut miit> sem- 
per flagrarim dedderio te salutandL Nam, cum in Polonos om- 
nes (quod judido exoellere eos semper judicarim) opttme dm 
animatus ; tum vero tui similibus omnia me debere oSRmL oen- 
seo. £t sane habet Rex potentisdmus, idemque vere Rex, quod • 
gradeat, ^us R^;ni se Regem esse, qui inter alia R^na litera- 
rum laude pnedpuas dbi partes vindicet. Illustrissimus Za- 
mosdus magns sns virtutis specimen, juvenis cum adhuc es- 
set, in Italia dedit ; quam bellids triumphis postea insignio- 
lem fedt, maximas de Mosoo dctorias repcnrtans, et Polonum 
nomen, illustrem antea ei hostibns fbimidabilem, ^oriodoiem 
reddens. Patridus quoque, me puero, maximam sui expectati- 
onem condtadt, quam postea &dle superavit. De notis de fa- 
cie loquor ; nam, omnes yestrates d veUem recensere qui mihi 
finaa nod sunt, dies me prius et diarta defioeret Sint hsc 
Alitor pauca sibi summc obseryantis mes indidum ; quam dbi 
prhuum ipsi, deinde aliis notam esse volo. 

Tuarum virtutum observantissimus, 

Aldi7S Mannuccius, p. F. a. N. 
Fenetiis, Kal, Feb. oo nxxciii. 

Note M. 
De Sperone Spenmu 

Bemardini Scardeonii Historian Patavinie, Lib. II. Class XI. 

" Hactenus de his qui dan su4 state fuerunt, et vitam cum 
morte commutarunt ; posthac de vivis, cum maxima patris nos- 
trs gloria, dicemus. 

Viyit et splendet illustri fama in uiiivers^ Italia Spero Spe- 
ronus, excellens philosophus, Jurisque Civilis et omnium disci- 
j^inarum genere erudidssimus ; tants vero fiicundis in dicen- 
do, et in suadendo, pnesertim in Hetrusca et nostra Italica 
lingua, ut d condngat ei aliquando, pro nostne Rdpublicc 
n^tiis, Venetiis, in conspectu Senatus causam dicere, cessat 
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ilHoo ipso dicente forum^ ei diffislruntiir TadimOnia advocatoriiBi, 
ut fiat interim in e& xabe vduti justitium, quo dum loquitur in 
causa a cunctis ordinibus audiri commode possit. * * £8t enim 
ad inveniendum ingenio promptus, mente stabilise et ad remi- 
nisoendnm insigni et excellenti memoria : ad dicradum sennone 
gravis cojHOSo et suavi^ et ubi sermmiis maxima consistit virtus^ 
ita grato et diluddo^ ut diseemere nequeas utrum sit omatior in 
dicoido aut fiicilior in exf^cando^ aut effioacior in persuadendo. 
Est denique (ut me uno verbo expediam) in eo genere per&ctjs 
nostra statis orator. L^;untur bigus I)ialogi lingua Hetrjisca 
doctissimi; similiter et tragoedia MoUu, et plures epistols 
eadem lingua ad amioos el^anter conscripts. Expec&ntur ab 
eodem indies majora. — Extatin Gtcevii Thesauro Antiq. eiHist* 
Italue, vol. VI. part III. p. 992. 

Note N. 
De Archangeh Mercenario. 

Antonii Riccoboni de Gjrmnasio Patavino, Lib. II. Cap. XLI. 

*^ Arcangelus Mercenarius^ a Monte Sancto^ munus dooendi 
pbilosophiam extraordinariam in secundo loco coepit obire, cum 
Franclscus Piccolomineus Senensis primum tei^ret, an. 1560 : 
pdstea primum locum adeptus^ ooUegam babuit in secundo Berbi 
nardinum Petrellam^ Burgopolitanum^ anno 1567 ; deinde C«ni« 
tem Jacobum Zabarellam^ electum anno 1568. Cum PetreUa ad 
Logicam fliit revocatus^ anno autem 1577^ ei datus est locus se- 
cundus Philosopbiie ordinarue. Decessit anno 1585. Ejus ex- 
tant^ ^'Inphirima AristoteUs perobscura, et nonnullaAverrois loca, 
DUucidationes" Ejusdem Obscuriorum locorum, ei quasiionum 
PfUlosophiw NaiuraUs AristoteUs ejutque Interpretum DUucida^ 
Hones ;" quibus accesserunt Disfmiationes de jmtredine, c^juadem 
Mercenarii^ et Thoms Erasti^ adversarie quatuor." — Gxjiyiut, 
▼ol. VI. part III. 

Note O. 
De morte Speronis Speronii. 

A. Riccoboni De Gym. Lib. VI. C. XI. 

" Spero Speronius Patavinus^ qui, anno 1524, Philosopbiam 
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vita exoeMit; neii ttibas solit itiaTimlB lebas, qnibiiB M. Cato^ 
ant qvisquej quilmt P. Cnmna Mvtiaaus, didtnr pnestitee^ 

UtMte pttri«> ^Amiftxte AniilMi, ftrtunarom im^tadlne, eer« 
parit fiimitatey iageoii pnestentlA, diiaereiidi xatioiie ; Poeticsj 
Rhelotieay •eribendi exeeOoitiA ; Stem Scriptom^ onmiflqiie an« 
tiquitttk oognkkme ; renma Aitunnim pradenti quadam pre« 
diedone; EqiKBtri^ygDitate^ Frindpameoiisnet^^ Qiue om« 
nia de M eelebniTi^ otatkme hal)ita in Eodada Cathedndi^ Nonis 

NotbP. 
Sir T. Urguhart. 

Un&attmaatelj, Sir Thomas ITrquhart's own writings are the 
oolj faiqgra[di]cal documents which remain of him. In a fimci- 
fhl ttid ridiculous work^ entitled, *' The true Pedigree and Lineal 
Descent oi the Family of Urquhart/' he affirms, that he was the 
son of Sir Thomas Urquhart, knighted by King James, at Edin- 
trai|^, in the year 1617, and Christian £^[^iinston, daughter of 
Akgandrr Loid Slphinston, and was agnamed Parresiastes. 
«< This Sir Thmnas," says the continuator of the Genealogical 
Tree, " the third of ihi^ name, chief of the honouraUe house 
of Uiquharts, was knig^ited by King Charles I., in WhitdiaH 
Gallery, on te 7th of April, in the year 1641." He was a man 
of ^reat leannng and merit, and was a steady legalist ; on which 
aeeoont he suffered many hardships. He fought on die Idiqf s 
side at the battle oi Woceester, where he was taken prisoner, 
and confined for several years in the Tower of London, from 
wbenoe he nude his esei^e, and went beycmd seas, where he 
died anddenfy, in a fit of excessive lai^iter, on being iiifi>rmed;, 
by hli servant, that the king was restored. He was oompler 
of the foregoing Genealogy. 

Where Sir Thomas was educated, or at what time he com- 
menced his literary career, we hare no documents to determine. 
He appears, from his works, to have received, probably both at 
home and abroad, a learned educaticm. It is likely that he de- 
voted himself to the profession of arms; and yet, like many 
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oilier Hidltaiyfididan of tlKnedijn^ fimiid kisnre finr the piir« 
toils ci Hteratofe and scieaoe. In his fini work, wfakh is ea* 
tilled, " Tiiiseletras; or Nova Trigonometra dooens," and 
wliieh he paUished in 1550^ he calls himself tivdeui in the 
maAemaiick. But> in a beaotiAil and drioas litHe portrait 
whioh is prefixed to this tnatise^ his titles are giveo at the ill* 
loii^nioreiiBpo8higlengUi>-^irThoiBasirrqiihart» kuie | rt 
of Bxay and Udol^ ete. ; Baron <^ Ficherie and dohorby, elc. ; 
LaM, Baton of Cromartie, and heritable Sheriff thereof ete. 
Sir Thomas has snlgotned to this trigonometrieal ihapoedy, a 
dedication to Hie Right Honowid^ and most noUe Ladj/uy 
deare and lovhig Mother, the Ijdy Dowager of Cnxttfrtie; the 
language of which proves, that he had very early adopted that 
strange andrhiqpsodioal st^ of writing, in whidihe afterwards 
became ao emineot a profieteit. ^ Hhis, madam," si^s he, 
** nnto yon doe I totally belong, bat so as that those exteriour 
paorts of mln^ which by birth are firom yomr ladyship derived, 
eaimot be more fortunate in this didr sulgectimi (notwithstaad* 
ii^ die egregious advantages of blood, and consanguinity there* 
by to them accruing,) then myselfo am happy, as finm my 
heart I doe acknowledge it, in Uie juat right whidi your lady* 
ship hath to the etermd possession of the never-dying powers of 
my souk." 

Another woric of this author was a CoUeetion of Epigrams, 
whidi he puUidied at Iioodon, in 1641,and dedicated to James 
BiarfuiB of Hamilton. It is singnlar, that as Sk Thomas' prose 
is exceedingly extravagant ttd hypetbolical, his verses, on the 
other hand, are uncommonly radonal and moderate, and often 
even prosaic; a chrcumstance which has, perhaps, induced the 
anonymous author of an epistle prefixed to his Trissotetras, to 
declare, in a spirit of criticism so unintelligible that it is very 
probable it was written by the learned knight himself, that 
*' this mathematicall tractate doth no lesse beqpeak him a good 
poet and good orator, than by his elaboured poems he hatfi 
shewn himself already a good philosopher and mathematidan." 

In his political principles, this singular man was a steady 
Royalist ; and in those violent and sanguinary struggles which 
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tt M» period occmrad betwacn Uie V mk ff te am i 

fend, and the Kinff t ptrtj, he inTackhlj ^ 

hit aofweigB. He waiy m we hste above i 

in the battle of Worecator^ and wrote^ dviBg hia < 

im the Tower, hia tieatiae entitled, '' The Jewd,' wkadk he 

pnbliahedin the U5S; inwhidi he endeavoms, bf AeeaM- 

nmnieation of the diaeofery of a oniTenal haigw^B^ (iHkich ia 

aa Ihll of eropirioite aa anj other of hia wotka,) and bf the 

pramiae of greater and more naefbl inTe&tioD%— by enkipng 

on the antiquity of the Seottiah nation, and the many canineDt 

men which it hu ptodnoed,— and by a vindication of hia own 

oondnet and principlea, to indncf the padiamcnt to g— r**^ |iim 

hia liberty.* 

Whether theae writinga had any eflkct in pcocoring their an- 
tiMr hia enlaigement at some fhtnre period, or whether tiie 
atory regarding hia etovpe from the Tower ia fiwnded on &ct, 
we oannot now ditoover. It ia certain, however, that Urqnhart 
waa atill confined in 1653 ; for in that year he poblidied hia ini- 
mitable Trantbtion of the Two First Booka of Rabdaia ; and, in 
the pre&ce informs us, that he intends soon after to preaent the 
publio with the remaining three books. The hig^ merits niiim 
translation have been enlarged upon by Lord Woodhouadee, in 
his essay on that subject ; and, indeed, it is impossible to look 
into it without admiring the air of ease, freshness, and wigina^ 
lity which the translator has so happily communicated to his 
parfiNrmance. All tboae singular qualifications which unfitted 
Urquhart to aucoeed in aerious oompoaition,-^lii8 extravaganoe, 
hia drollery, hia unbridled imagination, his burlesque and end* 
less epithets, are, in the task of translating Rabelaig, transplant* 



* He prays the State, Parliament, and Supreme Council of Great 
Britain, to vouchtafe unto the aforesaid Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cro- 
muiy^ Knight, heritable Sheriff and pn^rietary thoeof, a grant of the 
rcleasement of his person from any imprisonment whereunto, at the dis- 
cretion of those that took his parole, he is engaged ; the possession like- 
wise of his house of Cromarty free from garrSoning, and the enjovinent 
•f his whole estate in Undfl. 
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ed into #ieir true field of action^ and revel through his paget 
with a tioense and boyancy which is quite unbridled^ yet quite 
allowable. Indeed^ Urquhart and Rabelais seem^ in many 
points^ to have been congenial spirits ; and the translator seems 
to have been bom fbr his author. 



\ 
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TESTIMONIA REGARDING CRICHTON. 
No. I. 

Affichf Ml ike Cortegiano of CattigUcme. 

Lo Soozzese^ detto Giacomo Critomo, h giovane di 20 anni finiti 
&19di AgOBtopassatojhaunayoglianelloechiodestro; poniede 
died lingue ; la Latina e ritaliana in ecoeUenza, Greca e na & 
epigrammi; Hebrea; Caldea; Spagnuola; Franoese; Fiaminga; 
Inglese; Scota ; et intende anche la Tedesca. IntendentiaiaTno 
di Filosophia^ di Teologia, di Matematica, Aatroldgiai e tiene 
tutti i calooH fiitti on' hoggi per Mu ; di filoaofia e tedogia ha 
moltiasime yolte disputato con valent' Ituoraini con stupore di 
tatd. Ha cognidone perfettissima della cabala, di memoria tale 
ehe non sa che coaa sia il dimenticarsi et ogni oratione ddlta da 
Ini redta a parola a parola, & yersi Latini impiovisi in qnal si 
voglia sorte di versi e materia ; e ne fa anche commindando dall*' 
I'ldtima parola del yerso, pur inqivoyisi orationi ; improyise e bd- 
le; ragiona di cose di stato con fondamento : di bellissimo as- 
petto ; cortigiano compitissimo a marayiglia ; et e il piu gradoso 
die si possa desiderare nella conyersadone. Soldato a tutta botta, 
et due anni ha sped alia guerra di Franda con carico honorato* 
StliAy balla, ecodentemente; armeggia, gioca di ogni sorte d'ar- 
mi et ne ha fatto proye. Maneggiator di catalli ; giostratore sin* 
golare ; di sangue nobile ; anzi per Madre Regale, Stuuardo. Ha 
disputato con Gred nella materia della prooesdone dello Spirito 
Santo con grande applauso et con grandissima copia di autoridi 
di dottori Gred, e Latine e condlii, come anco & quando tratto^ 
di filosofia e teologia^ hayendo tutto Aristotde e eommentatorr 
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■He mrnxd, e tedtandone le ftcdate^ non dkele re righe, Greche. 
Ha tutto S. Tomaao Scoto, Tomisti et Seotisti, a mente^ e dis- 
pitta in utrainqiie partem. II che ha &tto nu^te volte Moe- 
mentew N^ ragiona mai di materia alcnma che hon aia proposta 
da altii. VoUe il prindpe et la Signoria udh'ld et tie stupirono : 
Ai hcmorato da S. serenita di un j^reaente. In sotiima e in mostro 
del' moatri ; et tale che alcuni yedendo cod fktte igjualita ridotte 
in nn aole ocHrpo^beniBiimoproportionato^ et lontano dalla manin- 
eonia» fiumo di mcdte difanera Hora si h ridotto Aiori in yilla, 
per atea4<ve 8000 oondusiGhi le qnali^ in tutte le professioni, 
tiud soatenere m Venetia^ nella CMesa di San Gio e Paolo^ fra 
due meai ; non potendo eg^ sopplire alia tolentii ddle peraone 
die dedderanno udirlo tutto giomo et a saoi studi. 
In Venetia, spjpreuo Domenieo et Gio Battista Guerra fhitelli> 

ilDLXXXi 



No. II. 
JExirdctfrom the Manuscript of the Abbs MoRBlLii 

IM questo giovahe marairiglioso dicon gran cose gU Bcrittori> 
particolarmente Aldo il giovane^ Guis^pe Scaligero L'Imperi- 
diy II Ca&rro^ ed Adriano Baillet. Da una Cronica Veheta MS. 
preno il Ch. Sig. Ab. Jacopo Morelli si ha die ^^ giunto il Cri* 
tonio a Venezia nd mese d'Agosto dd 1580^ trasae in ammirazi* 
one tutta qudla dtti^ pdch^ oltre al possedere died e piu lin- 
gbaggi^ a moatrava intendentissimo di Filosofid^ Teologia, Ma- 
iematica> Astrologia, ed ei^ di cod profimda memoria^ che udita 
tm' oradone o predica una sola yolta, la ripeteva minutissima- 
metite : oomponera yerd Latini all improviso d'ogni sorte, ragi- 
ttlaya di eoee di stato^ di guerra^ e generalmente d'ogni cosa con 
fondamento^ cantaya^ baUaya, giucaya di ogni sorte d'armi ec- 
oellentemente^ di s^mgnine nolnle^ di-cead per parte di madre 
Kegale ; di maniera che yedendod tdi e tante quality ridotte in 
nn sol corpo benissimo proportionato^ lontano da malinconia e 
gioyane, yeniyano fittti diyerd concetti deUa sua persona." Non 
avea egli allora che circa yenti anni, e continuo a dar proya ma« 
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If vigUofle del suo tapere, ooii in Ve&eziay come im Padova, mm 
che dopo tre aimi eondotton a Mantoya, beniaaino yedotoedao- 
colto dal Duca Gugliebno> on tanto Imne restb diagraziaiiieKte 
estinto per mano del gioyeaetto Priiu^pe VlnoeBzo Gons^ m 
una zuffii nottnrBa ; di che si pa6 yedi^e L'Imperiali nel Mn- 
aeo Istorioo^ pag* 248, il quale peraltro s'iBgaiuu, poyendo k 
sua morte a 3 di Juglio del tSSS, qiUAdo lo troyo die Cntoraa 
era tuttayia in yita yel Noyemfare del 16S^, nel qnal tesB^ acria- 
ae e atampo in Milano un £legia pel pafagio alia odeate g^flria 
del grande Ardyeacoyo S. Cado Bocromeoj di'io taa^ tim k 
mie Miaaellanee con queato titok>: Efiasdhan Uhuinttim d 
Meverendimim Cardinalu CaroU Borromaei, ah Jaeobo CrUomk 
ScoiOy rogatu clariuimi tummaque t» opimutn Fostortm nam 
pieiaie viri, Joatmii AnionU Magii Mediolanen, prtmiMo pod 
obitum die exaratum, Medioiam, ex Typogruphia Packet Pm^ 
iii M.D.Lxxxiiii^ in 4 E'noto che S. Carlo mori alli 3 di Noyem- 
bre del 1584^ aUe 3 ore di notte.— jSbioMt Vita del Maxsumi, p.^ 
126, 127. 



No. III. 

Dedication of Aldus M^NUTiua. 

Aldine Cicero, toL X. p^ 232. 

NobOissimo Juvemi Jacobo CaiTOino, Seoto, 

Cum nihil in te sit summissum et populare, (mi Jacobe C^ 
toni) quin omnia tarn ampla, excelsa, atque admiranda, ut diftt 
temporis yiris illustribus ac sapientissimis gloriam, fotcuia ?efo 
etiam spem tua amplitudo auferat, nostro autem sfleculo singii- 
iare afferat omamentum; cumque non minus opinionea tibi, 
quam yita sint admirabiles : sententias illas, qux Paradoza y»- 
cantur, qus non sane probantur in yulgus philoaophorum* in 
Stoicorum scholis natas, nudas admodum, et squalidaa, nunc 
yero M. Tullii Ciceronis eloquentia exomatas et auctoritat^ 
meis Commentariis illustratas^ nomini tuo dicare yoluiy cui isk 
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maxliDe eoavenkuit ; noa tantam^ ut amoris erga te mei indici* 
nm -pnthem, qui tM jam aiitea tibi ex tantk cMMStitit argu- 
vomki&By numfuam ex idlo patebit O&do, qttam nt animi grati 
fvo Caraaiiiibiia qtue in tao ad urbem Vaietam oppulsa mihi 
dedistL Ntioc vero etiam Istor, toti Italic^ et orbi fortasse ter- 
larum umvarso perspectum esse judicium de te meum^ et ea 
qam, cum hue yenisses^ scriptis oommendavi ; qus tibi ipai^ ac 
ttomralliB acenimia censoribus^ aspera atque injucunda Tideban- 
tor. Ncm^ licet turn amorem malui ostendere^ quam praden- 
tiam> nunc ambo cum amids tuis^ turn inimids, d qui ampliui 
lam ftri atque inhumani reperiuntur^ mani&ata sunt, poat- 
quam tua virtus tam darum sui si^eadorem diflbdit. Ego enimy 
^mdam invidie ac multorum iumidtus^ eximiam quaadam 
atque immortakm ^osiam sum conseeutus. Nam quid i]lua« 
tiius, quid honestius, quid vero etiam ^oriosius ad nomen 
meum accedere potuit^ quam ut a me prdota wafaii(irar» pri* 
num, tum t*ytutfMafvtk yidereatax, nunc yero Icfttmran^ ab om- 
nibus hdieantur : cum multi h<mune8 sui judioii leyitatam in^ 
finnitatemque, cum essent stultitia obetecati^ md yero oonatatt- 
tiam, veritatemque perepidant ; poteram enim (• VinrMviv nm nf 
«Mu) lUustriss. Critoniam^ et Serennsimam ^Btuardam, quibus 
orimidua es, ftmilias extollere. Sed^ quid R^es tui majores^ 
{Meet ea laua Seotorum R^bus merito tribui posdt^ quod inter 
omnes Europe R^es vetustisdmi Cbristiani sint^) quos num« 
quam Roraani imperio suo aub^;ere ; cum Cesar, pn^^ ta- 
nultns exokatOB, et res in Gallia fluctuantes, exej^tum a Reg- 
ni expognatiime revocaret: Quid, inqnam, isd, tida yirtutibtts, 
aaniique dotibus amplius solids laudis afferunt ? Quid Cii« 
tmn, qm cum Seotorum miHtiie Imperatores summi plerumqne 
essent, An^os e Gidliae Regno, et Scotis finibus toties, ac tan;ta 
yktute fjeoerunt ? Quid Robertus Critonius, pater tuus, Flfen* 
sk in Seotia, et Stormondiends, Eliold, et Cltmei, tot oppido- 
rum, tot prssidiorum dominu8,-^qni longo tempore inter omnes 
Aegni proceies, erumnosissime simul et beatissimc Regine, 
que apud Anglos (pro dolor !) jam captiya est, et Chri8tian«e re- 
Igionds aeerrimus ^cstitit propugnator ; pnesertim qui oopas ad 
ffn^um quod I^angBjdium yoeant, duxisset; quid ille tibi 
i^€ikd<«iB.y^affifft? Npn tantnm ilH AirtasM deb^, quad te 
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genuerit, quod "^•^r«"wi« In^ tempgiiilii waiy ] 
HeppaniiiiBi, Robartonitiiii^ et BheloHbfeleii poMvptflm tibi 
deteity quod tun amplai peeomas fortan MqD e i 
inmaapKnt, et omiiet Tires animi atqoe iq^ea 
pvoAiderity qnantiBa qnod ob intestiiiat aeditmesy etpndiiidi^ 
mestica oontn te aoadtata, qme eam palie gOMMti ^ tteg^ dia^ 
cedcve, et Begem rdmqwfe, cocgit- Sqd laadm, fue a i 
nbiia ad noa denwwtar, ne kndem qnidem em 
iUe fir Vlhfak exiatmiant. Ncqoe te wen nraltom conunendo^ 
qnod Mpede, et oorporia Tiribfos peUeaa; fiileor tamen afiqnid 
e«e in hiBy qood non tam a ftrtona, qoaBtiBn abaiiimopendet^ 
muttortalitatia mcDMiria praaeqnendnm i qnod aeifioei Ba^M, 
palik, doDioqne, ob CathdicB fidciardaRm, taaa kiige abea; nep 
nUnm ex his sruuiuia doiofeniy aed incmdmiem wiiHto aesfeias 
▼ohiptatem. Neque Bcgia in oanaofaffinnm tmnn Jaeelnnn Stn-; 
aidnm dementia^ cni cum MonTie Piinoq^atn wnam oonaobn- 
nam nzixem dedii; neqne camnmnia cnm Bege edocatio per- 
nofent : inuno ne mofent qvidem ; pulaa man nM|jeaes q[iiaa- 
dam opes, eft tenioimy qnun que amiaati, pccaiduieaaeqa«0^ 
da. In ootpentYegro bonis id babes, qnodei^^OKk^ alqne 
■tfrnonia anuni nolnUasuiii filta ait Sed beQi -atndia in ^pais 
epbebia insiey eadem animo atque moare pvoaeqni^ et omn li- 
tem et BiilMopbia, taniqnam aher Brutna, oo^jmignc^ Bemi- 
m *nnyff*" ab initio bnmani gmeria obtigit. Magnft aoat latK 
peoftcto, et inaodita: mediooria tainai, ai eetem iq^ectemna; 
qnod, aeilioet, decern ]uigBarnBi>BHdtorBm idioiBatan, < 



nam, aia adqpfs; et dighdiandij aallandi, omnimn gynmnaftica- 
ramexaratBtionnm, et eqniiandi atttdia, tasta CUM alaccitafee in- 
gBsii, a nimi que bnman^aie, TnammfiTOtinf^ et fteititate oon- 
jnBSBeiis^ nt nibil te adminl^fon, n&il etifln amiAQina xe|^enri 
poaait Sed noninnnmerabilea lite tnstiuMaote]a)nd£8;nQn 
nirificam iUam coram Sereniaauno FriDtofe, ac nkiatrisanns 
VeaeCs Beipnldice proeeribns actionem ; wm fmbrtlJaaiinOT tnas 
de Thecdflgia, PhUoaoidiiay etiebns liathfmatkaa, djapataftiones 
in pleriaqne nundmornm hominnm eonaeaaibua, regqiaebo ; mm 
tantonun bomimun ad te yidendum ooneuraam> nt dim Plafto- 
ni« SicBia vevertenti^ vdioto Olymj^ ipectecnki^ totn A^icoi- 
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enitaii celebritM odeunisse fertnr ; cum te mniies^ ngno rubes 
Bosk, qMd tibi iMitara cirea dextrum himen impresdt^ tarn- 
tpaum xaAena M rartm in terris svem^ liomines cognoscerent 
Qoft enim gentes tarn fene rant^ que^ te cum adspexerint^ boh 
wwnrfmwwi eepfisse fructum putent ? Sed^ his pnetennissis^ nunc 
pnpntL nambo : qu« aeOicet in Patarina Academia fecisti ; turn 
^e in llae tli'be^ totius orbis nobilissima ; cigus amplitudinem, 
«t augqg ttoi faiiam HMJeatatem inter omnes aHas dvitat^^ te acd- 
peife, fyftrty atque ampketi decuit ; te vero etiam, bumani ge- 
neris n»aculum^ admirandam urbem incolere^ amare^ et omni- 
bus allis anteponere. Nam^ poatquam adversa valetudine jam 
qvatoor nenses laborasses^ priuaqoam in int^;rum pristine sa- 
llitatia stailiim recnres^ amfooram oonsijio ad Patayinan Acade* 
niHn^ Camquam ad safnenlle offictnam^ profectns es ; nbi Idibus 
Mntii In ^yem-sequentem^ suscepto conaiHo^ omnes omnium dis- 
dpiiBBinm professores in edibus darissimi yiri Jacobi Aloisii 
CmjkM, ejvis auctoritate, etprecibus^ ut coUTOcarentur^ petiistL 
Cm antem maxinras doetissimorum hominum coetus^ et omnes 
em im^fieraio pene studiosi^ et nobiles Gymnasii jnrenes una 
couTenissent^ statlm in primi ingressus vestibulo^ elegantissimo 
carmine Patatinas laudes (nam ea tibi proposita erat ad dicen- 
dmn mattiria) ex tempore dectmtasti : deinde cum celeberrimis il- 
lis docter^ms muha ex Tariis disci^inis tarn acute exagitasti> 
tarn doote pertr a ctasti, erroresque Aristotelis^ aC interpretum 
tMn Sfrfide reftitasti^ tanta denique cum maxinds Tiris modestia 
egM, nt oomes In Tirtotis admirationem^ et morum suayitatis 
amoMM sknvi aHexeris. NeqiK id alentio pnetereundum est, 
quod ex tempore etiam^ post sex borarum de re literaria ool- 
loquia «t dtsputationes, cum oblata tibi esset Ignorationem Ian- 
dandi oocasio, tan omale de ea re dixisti^ ut ilfi ipsi qui inte- 
rerant potius somnia ibTere quam rem yeram, et praesentem 
Tidere se putasse mibi postea affirmarint. Alium postea diem, 
indixisti in aedibus lUustrissimi Patavini Episcopi, non ut altius 
ingentf tui spedmen prsberes, ipiod pnrf^scto frustra fedsses, sed 
tit e<nnmi, qui prinds disputationibus non interftterant, obnixis 
prec^tos satisfiMseres. Variv res huie proposito obstaculo Aiere. 
Ad secundum certamen Tentom non est; sed pleriqne cum 
pitoisBuropsTtrissermofieshaihttisunt. Nomranquam horni* 
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num expeetatioiieit licet propter ftcta tain ilkwlm de teJBud* 
mam, plerumque etiam et te ^eum Eo ^mmc daetiis es. Sk 
qxiilras actis cum illioo gorrcxjaaet magoa €uba, obtnetrtons 
aiiqui^ quibus ex aliorum bene gestis et lebus leenndkinndeii- 
tk esse solet^ homuli^ nescio quid dkam, toe virtuti aliqs^ 
derogare frustra tentavenint : oatendentea ya, obacnio odio aper- 
taa inimicitiaa^ et in quo nihil nooere potarant, amnmam TO^a-p 
tatem nocendi. Turn tu, ut istaa obtzeetatiionea malevolcmi—i 
mas pusillcnrum nudeTolonimqne proatenwrea atqne obtenefies^ 
duo hec Theoremata in hac urbe edidiati : 

Ut its, qui (virtute veraque animi nob Uii o i e aUis jnvbieem^ 
tes) bene de Firtutis AmatorHms setUire eomsuevertmi, 
gratias agat immoriales. Jacobus Critokius Scotus, 
prqfligatisque et perditis hominiims amnem tn posienum 
Jaciandi occasionem auferai ; errcre* ArigtoteUi pene m<f 
numerabiles, et otmUum Latkiomm Philoiophonim, swe 
cum de ipsius mente diiputani, sive cwn res J%eologicas 
attingunt, et nonntdhrum quoque Matheseos prqfessortam 
somnia refiitabit, et ad objecta respondekUf 

Liberam cut Jubc in omnibus discipUms, dee UkepMice do* 
ceri soleant, sive sapientisfimis tatUum homimbus perviag 
sint, arguendi occasionem dai : responsurus, sive Logieis 
et consuetis responsionibus, sive per Secretam Numerorutm 
rationem, auijiguras Mathemaiieas, sive per aiiquod ex 
centum carminum generibus, ex proponentium arbUrio, 

In D. 2>. Joamnis et PaulU Mde Sacra, in ipeo Same-' 
tissimo Fentecostos die, post Merdiem, 

EXOMDIUM SUMMT, 

et per triduum inde&aaua aoatinuiati; et, qoamdia td* anc- 
torttas.tibi defendendaftiit^ sic acriter, et vehementer prodiatoa 
ea, ut clanMHr» ooocurausque insolitus ad .atvdia tua l^p^fti^^ 
tanta cum Uude fieret, ut nihil umquMn roagnificentiiis ab 
hominibua auditum sit Tu vero me, non sohun aoctoiem con* 
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m^amm, nd ipectalofem pognamm miritorum btbuiiti. 
Ni]iic> qiumiam laudis semper svidkwuavs Atf, e^ j^sier. oer- 
terot fiXMfrrJMtc ab omnilras hal^eor^ multorqiiiqiie odia pro toa 
CBuaa suiofipi; eura obaecro, et effice^ ut ftds« ut> quia yeram 
yirtatem cognovi ab omnibus amer, amari, et laudari poieim, 
et at nuijor m ea nobi in dies spea reaideat Meaa igitor in 
Cioeronia Faradoza lucabrationea^ boc ipso^ quia in Faradozm 
sont^ sub too nomine prodive yolui ; quod veteribus gratiamy 
noyis fitTorem condliare solet Tu autem bas nostras vigilias, et 
Stoioorum q^iniooea simul (quoad yeritas patitor) tuebere : id 
enim tibi admodum erit ftdle ; jam enixn pepe oppnea homine* 
aut gratiam^ aut eloquentiam^ aut tantarum renun^ ne dicam 
mnniuro^ soientiam suspidunt. Viye nostri memor^et Vale 
VeneHii, xiy. KaL Jun. qd d xxci. 



Jacobi CaiTONii, ScoUi ad claristimum virumy PatriHwm 
Fenetum, Joannem Danahim. 

ODE. 

Dum Cupidus^ tumidusque Deo tua dicere fiieta^ 

Donate, quero, maxime ; 
Mens desideriis ardet, sed lenta fiitiaeit \ 

Sub oorde yirtus anxio. 
Non tttiui tentanda yidens freta turbida yelo, 

Tardoque Pontum rem^, 
Compreaso fenrore temel sub pectore anh^ 

Labore desisto grayi. 
Sed nibil intonsus frustra mihi Cintbius umquam | 

Snasit, yel alta numina. 
Ergo Deum, et doctas siepe in mea yota camoenas 

Rursus inyoeo flirens. 
Turn mens eydiitur multa seu eandidus aura 

Olor kyatus eyolat, 
Pnepetibuaque petit yolitans sublimia pennis, 

Magmunque inane diyidit. 
Victorem armats flammis si Muaa Cbimovs 
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<!aioimf«iii«Ktiilit, 
Sife tnicidaatef teBM&k moBitM, wtipiua 

N«liiiii MaiiiMe TMiyot^ 
Ant AnchJHMifcm, Prinnehimqiie Heetotm grande 

CtnoMB poetaxvm beat^ 
Si fivmt Tharonqiie^ HieronfiM:, stqiie ItfuMms i^ 

Ob VKOA Clan IbMcol, 
Qttos mnnqiiAm otecnre sob mdie iikft«u ooBdent 

OUitiiMa TnrtBri ^ 
Hoc epos o ve a timu ^ iniifls^ est. Mibi ofn^te fVomMn^ 

Tempttiqiie LsoTo ApoUiiiftri. 
Hee deoit ditos inter, regesqae deamm 

GeiiiM, Donato gloria. 



No. IV. 

PrmitmUissimo Vtro^ Laukemyio Masses, jR^. Veneke 
Secretario. 

Meot in M. T. Cloenmis de AaucitiA Dtidognm t^ nuncapo 
ootmn^tarios^ mi Lirarend Massa ; tibi, in^piam, queaa hoaes- 
tiaaiiniim, et omatissimimi yinim, tum propria, tnu^ nujoniiii 
gloria, perilh3fltar«iii, mihi arctiaaimo amicttie ▼inculo a^jnngefe 
tanta dignum laude duco, ut migorem exp^ere neqtieatn. Si- 
qmdem ego, non tantum, honore, ampHtudine, ant pnepotenti- 
um opibus, (qus omnia simul in te maxima sunt) quam animo 
▼irtute pnedito delectari soleo ; qui (ut cum Cicerone noatro di« 
cam) amare, aut redamare possit : qnakm tu mediaa fidius 
animnm aemper erga omnes, et me panesertim, qoibiiacimqiie 
licnit offidia, iisque minime vnlgaribus, oatendistL Juxla Ve- 
nerem Charitea, juxta Baedmm J&^opes quondam Mercurium 
veterea poanere ; et Capitolino Jovi lidna fuit Fides, ut in Ca- 
-tonia oratione scriptum Mt Tus yero 8tatn«, qiue Jnnpri- 
dem tali virtuti debetur, ad immortalitatis memmiam al^uis 
amidtiie typus aiyai^;0Ddua pro&cto esset, et omnis de onidtia 
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lermoy oninii orstk>, e$ di^utetio «d te merito pcitiii e re debeC 

tibique dicari ; com fortunas ammique Tires pro amids pro- 

Arndere^ Ha proprimn tibi sit et peeuliare, ut^ quod numquan 

Tiilgare fitit, numquam permanavit ad multos^ tu yix tibi pati* 

are oommune esse cam pands. Quod si ego^ pro mea tenuitate^ 

pari erga te officio et observantia uti uon potui; Deum tamen 

immortalem testor^ numquam mihi offidosissimam yoluntatem 

deftiisse : quie tois in primis^ ut squum est^ in me meritis^ 

exdtari atque augeri solet> quoties eorum mihi venit in men- 

tem ; recolo autem ea siepisshne. Nihiloque minus yetustissi- 

mam^ et pnedarissimam Masaonum fiuniHam complector animo^ 

ex qua dein Masse cognominantur^ quae postquam onmem suam 

gloriam in te^ Laurenti nobilissime^ transtulit^ et illustrior &c- 

ta est, et gloriosior. Etenim Nicolaus ille, Boccacdi testimonio 

Celebris, et alter ejus cognominis, uterque singulari medics fa- 

cultatis laude darissimus, tibi merito cedimt. Itemque tres iUi, 

nihilominus illustres, gusdem item nominis virtutisque, Anto- 

nii ; quorum primus, Theologus darissimus ordims minorum, 

pro Nicolao V. Nuncii Constantinopolitani mimere flmctus est. 

Secundus yero Antomus, Massa Gdlaesius, juris legumque sd- 

entia adeo darus, ut nulli sus memorise in eo genere pnestanti 

yiro secundus foret Tertius denique doctissimus ille, pater 

Apcdlmiii, adhuc superstitis, qui tantam atque tam pnedaram 

inter medicos laudem consecutus est, nihil ut ad eam acoedere 

posse yideatur. Hi, inquam, omnes tibi merito cedant, qui 

tantam iis reddis gloriam solus, quantam a tot yiris illustribus 

acceperis. Te enim non temere Secretarium Republica Veneta 

complectitur, filium amat, consultorem alloquitur, in ,te fidem 

laudat, amorem commendat, sapientiam admiratur ; te quoque 

ciiyuscunque ordinis homines suspidunt, tnamque immensam 

yirtutem et comitatem, quam yel ex ipso adspectu et corporis 

habitu contemplari licet, diligentissime colunt. Me studiorum 

paritas, yirtutis amor, communisque animorum ardor, quo Cri- 

tonium nostrum, diyinum {dane juyenem, prosequimur, subigit, 

ut te sque ac ipsum amem ; et que ipse de te cednit, in primis- 

que ea que hie subscripsi, dulds utriusque yestrum memorie 

eigo sepe ac Ubenter usurpem. Vale. 

FenetUs, ItUb. Jun. cio iDxxci. 
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Jacobi QMifOvu, ScoTiy od LfAvmENvnu Mamam, 
0D£. 

Errantem ab oris me Caledoniit 
PoBtquam triremis per fireta Nerei 
Vexity Yolentem, n^ox remotos 
Conspip^^> et populoB, et imrbe^^ 

Muse per undas prejcipites pic 
Vagum secuts^ numine candido 

Ssvis obarmatum pericliS;^ 

Incolumem ane labe servant; 

^ati labores seu Dea Cypria 

Secuta^ longas per pelagi viaa 
Hostile per ferrum^ per ignes, 
Perque minas comes ibat omnes. 

Si forte Gades impiger ultimos, 
Syrtes ye> aut Indos visere barbarq^ 

Vellem^ nee Indos^ intenre Syrte^ 

pestituent ope contunaoes. 

{)n obstrepentis qui Oceapi fret% 
Mutavi amies fluctibus Hadris^ 

Juatinus bospes> jam relictis 

piis patriis^ gelidoque cslo. 

At non egenum Coetus Aonius 
Abjecit ; adsu^t mi fiudles de«> 

Prsstantque dulces una apupos> 

Quos eadem pia cura jungit. 

Te^ Massa^ dari gloria sanguinis^ 
Pars una simmii^ et maxima consili, 

Ardensque virtus te nitentem, 

Te decorant et ppes beatum.* 
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Muat indcus cum vigeM tameii, 
Mu8t8 amico Critonio fove ; 

O digne DiTamiti £iTore> 

Quique Deom fitveas amicis. 



No. Vi 

Mxtractfrom Aldos MANijTius. 

In acritidBm on the dasaical use of the word^ stare, Aldui 
observes, '^ Stare enimfirmitudinem quandam habet. Quo modo> 
Critoni, usnrpasti in iis vendbus quoe ad me in tuo ad urbem 
Venetam appulsu superiore anno scripsisti." 

*' riacuit autem eos hoc loco describere, ne homines eorum 
desiderio teneantur."— ilAftmr Cicero, toL X. p. S43. 

Dum procul a Fatria, Hadriati prope lit<»a Ponti 
Consedi, mediis oelsam miratus in undis 
Stare urbemi sseTi obtingunt cui jura Tridentii, 
£t Pelagi imperium constans^ ctemaque soqitnt : 
Scpe meos animd calua meditabar iniquos, 
Si^ humectabam guttis stillaiitibus dra ; 
Cum nuhi teae offert Diva veneranda figura 
Naias, £ridani quondam prope cognita ripas^ 
Naias, ima quidem doctis gratissima Musis. 
Prindpio rebur simulacrum, aut vana videre 
Somnia (nulla fides oculis) cum protiniis ilia 
His me ultro aggreditur dictis : Non te tua fidhmt 
Lumina ; nee nostri vana est^ quam eemis, imago. 
Nam mandata fero Musarum, et jussa fiicesso 
Palladia anniaon«, quibus una est cura salutis 
Certatuc; nee te per tanta pericula vectom 
Urbem in pnedtiam tumido sub peetotre curas 
Fas premere est : roeliarajubent qfiersre, monentque. 
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Kon hce kta tifai teatoiB inftftnnk note 
Contingiint: ne cede laalis^ nea te rfnt tineL 
Conii enim, ut late tenm Sfttanrai in omnea 
Acer agit peatem, qoM fibria c«ca aab ipaa^ 
Condittir^ atqtie aliaa magno jam turbine ckdea ; 
Hand aecna^ ac Fhcebi jnratoa AnBde Gxaioay 
Qnando Agamemnonio letigit pro eriknine deztnu 
Hie natoa vitc exsortea^ aat ille parentera 
Grandevmn deflet^ vd matria triate i b retn u n ; 
Plroque yiro cot\jux^ aut vir pro coi^nge higet. 
Aat alioB volucris fortnnft incommoda tangnnt : 
Begea, indomitaa gmitea^ populoaque rebellea, 
Aut nrbea domini terrarum^ atqne oppida cemnnt 
Erepta ; hie anri ftdvmn ailn pondua ademptum ; 
McHrbonimque oc^inra alioa imniiaaa fktfg^t : 
Namqoe in Hypcrboreia tabea quse co^erai oria 
Materiem inveniena primum, dehine yiribna ilk 
Senaim fota aoia^ Europam irrepeit in omnem ; 
Non aecua, ae kntoa flata auooenditur ignia, 
Faulatimque alimenta trahit, moz flanima per anraa 
nia crepat, aeaeque inyoMt lumine fhlvo 
Fumida^ Vulcanum late per inania jaetana. 
Frimnm aoUMrta qoideni flavoa infknsta Biftannoa^ 
Germanoa torn etemlaoa^ Galkaqne fisroceay 
Hine edam atea Inea oalidea infedt Iberoa^ 
Fertilia Italis dehine altaa fttaa per nrbea 
Invaluit : aenaere omnea, (miaerabile dietn) 
Ant pauci evaaere maM exitiak ven^inm. 
Torquet adhnc primo pueroa in limine tit£j 
Inyalidoaqne aenea extremo in limite viUt. 
£t juvenea rapido firmiaanna pectora beHo, 
Di^ioit : infractc languent ad pneha virea. 
Una edam matrea petit, intonaaaqna poeHaa^ 
Parcere nee fynam, nee pareoe aueta jutentc. 
Necnon armenta in campia errantia cemaa. 
Que vix aegra caput ftaaa oerrice retentant, 
Horribikaqne feraa, picturataaqne vdncaxB 
Langnefe, nt laaao demim papayera coUo. 
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Nam drcum^uft cuncds animaiitilnis ether 
Concepit hocuob gremio^ densosque yaporeft. 
Utque aliquas leges, sternaque fifidera rebua 
ImpoBuit natuia parens^ sine nomine mtdta 
Sic in principiis latitant discrimina rerum> et 
Mille movent: nam, ni Veneris pladdissimiis igaia 
Sedaret yarios infausti Imninis ignes, 
Discuteretque potens radiis contraria Phcebus, 
Mille malis meret ssyis olmoxius crbis ; 
Namque intemperiem ostendit modo marddus aer, 
Sepeque mutatus, pnesens occasio nKnrbi est. 
O genus humanum, quantas te andada &dtj' 
lapeti proles, spedes perferre malorum. 
Cum nova supplida, et poenas immisit aoerbas 
Juppiter omnipotens subductum iufensus ob ignem 
Curribus stheriis, perfectaque corpora limo? 
Quisque deos, et fiita yocat crudelia : culpse 
Nemo sue justum capit imo in corde dolorem. 
At placanda foret divimi indementia thure, 
Et predbus ; sic mortales, sic yiyere dignum est« 
Bixerat, et pressis tacuit formosa labellis. 
Tum me luminibus tadtis intenta pererrat, 
Ut responsa petens. Trepidanti ego pectore tandew 
Verba coacta dedi : Fateor me, Candida Nais, 
Promeritum quscunque fero : nee turjos ^gestas, 
In&ndum ve scdus servi mea pectora yexat. 
At me quis miserum magna cognosdt in urbe, 
Aut quis ad squoreas flentem solatur arenas? 
Cumque sinum irroro lacrymis, yerba irrita ventis 
Trade, nee quisquam est, gemitus qui sentiat imos^ 
GoUudimt yitreo aiiiicome aub gurgite Nymphs, 
Assidttoque noyos GFlaucus meditatur amores. 
Alma latet Doris, latet et Pauopeia virgo, 
Quaa Siren blando mulcet sub gurgite cantu : 
Nee me Caipathiis vates in fluctibns audit 
Cerulus, et yariis assuetus ludere formis, 
Ac sese in rerum miracula yertere cuncta. 
Sed nee equos bipedes tangunt lam parva Airentes, 
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Que liods oenEi tuipes in guigite Fhocas 
Depasci hmnttios paVitantes dentibas artni^ 
Cemunt Scylla vorax^ aut na\ri6ragiim Scykcsiuii, 
Com rapiimt firactaa sinuosa sub sequora pu^ipes, 
Numiiia nil nostros miserahtur torva labores. 
Etgo preoes soopolis, montriaqae natantiboa nUro 
Fnndimus : ben niminm suident immania aaxa. 
At Yw, BBsHetxB nostras audire qtierdas, 
O Nymi^^ ad sacros latioes quie dolda mra 
IncM^tls^ geUdtimqae nemus, pladdosque leoesBus, 
Cur me nnminibos disjnngnnt equora Tcstris ? 
Cur non viigineas patitmtor cernere mnsas ? 
Poenamm ezbanstum satis est ; bea pardte. Fata, 
Tuque graves^ O Diva^ meos miserare labores. 
Ula aatem roseo rursus sic ore locuta est : 
Ipsa tibi ezpediam casus^ si scire cupido est, 
Auxiliumque feram certum modo rebus ^ems. 
Non te divini, divisque perentibus <Mrti, 
Aldi &ma latet^ totum diflKisa per orbem ? 
Hunc Asic gentes norunt, et Cantaber atroz. 
Decolor atque Indus, vel qui colit incola taras 
Extremas penitus, sive auro inrngnis Orion, 
Sive Hyades pluvie, sen septem adversa Trioni 
Sidera dara caput semper suUime ooronant. 
Huic (pbaretra tantum insignis) crinitus Apollo 
Se Tritoniaca confessus arundine victum, 
Atque lyra oedit ; nee se n^at esse secundum, 
Fonnoss natus Mais ; neque docta Minerva 
Dedignata parem est : tantum nitet aurea virtus. 
Hunc pete ; namque r^ns filo vestigia caeca 
Diriget iQe tuos optato in tramite gressus : 
Inde viam pandet. Sequere bimc quaecunque jubentem : 
^c te Diva monet, sevum qus Gorgona gestat. 
Que plerumque tuis presens erit optima votis ; 
Namque bic contemptis tandem dominatur Athenis. 
Nee te tarn longe disjimgunt aequora Musis; 
Iromo bee indigene veniunt ad litora Muse, 
Neenon et Drymo, Lygeaque, Cymodocequc, 
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Nyraplimiiis ^nnonis pukherrinui BeiopeU, 
Qmeque iMaafmxgeaaai, atqve Ooeaniddes ambii ; 
Haec eadem Hadrlaoe Ailgent ad litora Nympbe, • 
Doctse Palladias Veneri coi\jungere curas. 
Ipsa etiam^ spreds Cnidoqtie^ Fnidkoqae^ Cytheraque, 
Aur^ coUucena Venetas Venus incolit arces. 
Pneterea summo cofim te Principe dueet. 
Quern tibi Dm dedit eoinitem, sacnimque Senatum 
Adspicies^ divosque omnes longo ordine Patrea. 
Non ita Tantalidea, Regum cmgente oonma 
Argolica, solio enituit tt^Uimia ab alto, 
Atque orbia dominos inter, patreaque Latinos, 
Augustus Cssar, quakm fhlgere videbis 
GrandsQvnm, atque annis et ougestate rerendum 
EximioB inter prooeres, gentemqite togatam, 
Patrem urbia Venete : Divumque ut Juppiter ipse 
Consilio in magno tectum onmipatentis Olympi 
Concutity ac terras bumiles, Ereburaqus sonantem, 
Apparens coelo, ac terris, Ereboque tremendus. 
Dique etiam f^i;ent reliqui splendore perenni : 
Sic Patri stherio modo Principis leraula rirtus 
Semideumque, Deis prsdatur sidera, et altum 
Religione polum ; hinc terras ditione, opibusque 
Et bello quatit, ac sffivum i»etate Acberonta. 
Donee noctumis Dictynna invecta quadrigis 
Cum Phoebo altemo lustrabit lumine terras, 
Pulchraque per taciturn labentur sidera mundum, 
Stabunt res Venetfle, et prsedane ^oria Gtntl^ 
JStemum positis tutissima flmdamentis. 

Dixerat, et levibus yix squcnra tingere plantis 
Visa, petit binis propius de comibus unum. 
Quo pater Eridantts violentibus influit undis 
In mare purpureum, et Titreo caput libdidit amne. 



Manet ratem Bie fOuirru, etim mnv rnt i^ m m Tim lehlio, ut 
fwutt p tiy , ipMm^ ■ ■M>«i lp ri a t L hDcloeoiiMMtagn*«>"Balnitein 
iMeectt 

Ititenniiift diu Chdys> 
Ncc L jdfis oedni carmitia tiln% 

Nee molks dthahi taiodae, 
Ciniien peqpetno ilebilt penoiinM^ 

Sdd mule mente ftror nora^ 
Per Mennnqne trahit Mdpemelii neixiiit. 

Lanro tempova Ddphieo 
Chietttili Plerim me iapit> et dmnta 

Phopbo, qua tmtoidui aequor^ 
Td damm itscmeiii. Aide, in ApoQink 

Arte, et oonspie&mn. Tue 
Landes IstitiaBi, dvlceque gandimn, 

Solamaiqiie datnsit mihi, 
Et nentcm eripient tHatilma e ndia ; 

Sjrrcn carminilraa tnieea 
Sen nralcet pebgi pnec^ita ndnas 

Canta, vd fide Lesbia, 
Dnm lenit Tirides Nereidnm dioroi> 

£t Thetis cupide aotioa 
Dnkes sub vitreo gutgite eoncipit. 

Sit landes qnoties tnos 
Polsis experior corde moIeftiiB, 

Nob sospnria ab intimo 
BtecBBi eorde ddehs, nt soled idiMs ; 

Sed Fhoolras ftdlis mec 
Erranti injidens flwna lioentitt, 

Permittet pede candido 
Enrare^ et gdidos visere fibamm 

Nymphamm latioes sinet. 
Tunc ipse ex adytis rite Heliconiis 
* Metrum grandius doquar, 
Candoremque canem semper amabilem. 

Aldine Cicero, voL X, p. 246. 
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No. VI. 

MemorioB Jacobi Critokii* 

Vei m<»tuum enim te kitdari par est^ Jacobe Cntoni^ 4^^ 
impoitaiia mors nobis abr%>mt. Quia enim te yivum non admir»- 
tus e^t ? Quia mortuum non luget ? £go quideni> te vivo, niaxi- 
nram judidi mei fructum capiebam; mortuo^ doloris modum non 
invenio. Vixesses, Critoni ! vixisies ! neque unquam te Virgilii 
patria vidiaset ! Fato enim quodam nobis miaero condgit, ut qiue 
ipai ortum dedit^ siqieriore anno> (cmn nondum XXII. etatis 
aanum ezplesses^ glori«que satis^ nobis minimum vixissea^) tibl 
vi Titam eriperet Semper ego tui memoriam oolam ; semper 
toa unago aute oculos obversabitur ; semper idem mihi eris^ qui 
idem semper ens bonis omnibus. Faxit deus ut cselestia omnia 
tibi &licia contingant ; qui cselestia vivens semper adamaria^ et 
in eonun contemplatione totus yersatus sis. — O diem funestun^ 
V. N<»i. Quinct ! — Hsec ad te> ex hoc inMid ad illud csleate 
domicilium, bona onmia precans> scribo. 

Fenetiis IF. noju Nov. od nxxciii. 

Qui te vivum ooluit^ mortuumque observat^ 

Aldus Mannucdus, P.F.A.N. 



No. VII. 

Ilkiiri Adolescenti Staki6x.ao Nikx^oi sxuusci^ Poi^oyo. 

Opdme ceddit^ Stanislae pnestantissime, ut quod ego summo* 
pere optabam^ id tu vidssim optares.' Nota mihi tua virtus 
erat, nota tuarum laudum gloria ; restabat ut tu mihi^ ego tibi^ de 
fiide notus essem. Maximopere igitur devinctum me esse pro- 
fiteer Gabrieli Cayatio> ingenii et judidi laude prsestanti, qui ef- 
fedt non solum ut te nossem^ sed ut tuum congressum^ excellen- 
temque virtutem gustarem. Ego fe magni fadebam ; nunc &- 
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teor TidMe te opipioncan meam, divinumqae ini^nihim tnam 
esse a vulgo longe remotom ; qui ea prestes qus homines ne^ 
minri satis pro dignitate possont. O te felicem ! O me qooqat 
felicein ! cui condgit te nosse^ tnaque amicitia fruL Fac, qncfo, 
diutius nos non esse in toi desiderio, neque tuam pnesentiam 
nobis n^ ; qui, te pnesente, aliquid sumus, absente, nihil prar- 
Bus esse nobis ridemur. Ut igitur mei memoriam tiln renovem, 
4icc ad te mitto Arati versus, a Cicerone conTersos ; — ^Poetun 
Poete; — mahinipoetani bono poets. LibrumdeUniversitateyCri" 
tonio meo, vd mortuo, dedt : tibi, Critonii laudaioriy ne dicam, an 
emulo f an utriqne ? an superiori ? Aratum do, Mirum, dam 
scribo, me inflammat tui videndi desiderium ; totos dies tecum 
libenter essem, qui ex tua consuetudine maximum fiructupa c»- 
pio. Tu versus non scribis, sed fundis ; ut vere poetam te natnm 
esse onrnes judicent. Non tu Thomam Per^rinum, in cdeber- 
rimo isto Patavino Gymnasio Metaphysicen, eximia soi ^oria et 
auditorum utilitate publice docentem, mortuum, in ftmere car- 
mine ex tempore publice laudasti? Quid plura? Ns, qui te 
laudare vult, neque initium neque finem reperiet tuarum lau- 
dum ; que cum maxims sint et immortales, immortal! pneoonio 
digns sunt, et te ipsum laudatorem qusrunt. Redeo igitur ad 
primum illud : Fac, Venetias revertens, ut possimus te regns^ 
tare, et omnibus tuam virtutem commxmicare ; occultam edim 
earn esse non ^o facile patior, neque ea esse vult. Modestos 
sis, quantum vis : modestiam tuam superabunt amid tui ; ne- 
que te latere volent, qui nimium jamdiu latueris, modestis toe 
vitio ; hoc enim titulo appellare libet. Majorum tuorum noln- 
litas, vd maxima, nihil te illustrat ; nihil ex ea ad te redundat, 
bonorum omnium judicio : nobilitatem ipsam iUustras, per tap* 
sum, qui tantum d splendoris affers, quantum aUi ex ea acd- 
pere SKpe gloriantur. Et, si saperent, non gl<marentur. Vera no- 
bilitas est, virtute prsstare, et a se ipso nobilitatem petere; 
iique mihi vere nobiles videntur, qui vel si maxime nobiles sint, 
quails tu prsedpue es, nobilitatis vetustis titulis contemptis, 
nobilitatem a se sumunt, in eaque gloriantur. O veram gloriam I 
quam qui consequuntur, beati ill! mihf bonisque omnibus yideri 
Solent, et beati certe sunt. 
Peus Opt, Max. te, qui tantam virtutem (nondum XIIX. 
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ajftnum natmn^ quod est minun didti) poMidet, diu iS^k«m «8ie 
▼eUt. 

Kenetits, IF Ntm. Nov. « dxxgiii. 

Tui olNiervttiti8Biramt> 

Aldut MaonueGUii, P. F. A* N. 



No. VIIL 



Extract from the Offkina Historica of FBLit AsrotPtii. 

'^ Lo soozzese e notissimo k tutti (duamavasi Gifuxfpo Crito« 
TOO,) ilquale^ quasi per un mostio marayigUpso k tem^ nostri 
fa ammkato pev la sua stupenda mmaoxiz, si oome quello, cbe 
peoedrando quautunque giovanetto di 22. anni^ per entro ^e piik 
i«condite sdenze spoueya sensi oscuri, sentenze diBciUissime dL 
Filosofi et TeoLoff,, si che k tutti quei> che la sua prima lanu* 
gine guardavano^ pareya imposailnle^ ch'egli leggere, mm che 
numdare alia memoria havesse potuto tonto." — Page 76. 



No. IX, 

Mxtrtustfrwn the Museum BiHorkum of lur En alib, publish^ 
ed in the 1640^ about sixty years t^ier the death ofCrichton, 

Hie est CritomuB ille Sootus^ transacti duduin saeculi mon* 
strum^ prodigioso nature opifios oooatu editum, quo Pamasii 
•putia fltupendo et inui^lto iqpactacttlo Hlustrarenlur. Hifi est 
totius adhnc orbis judido Phoanix hakutua ingenionun ; ^knxim 
mentis %niculis suauni potiua Datods referensnuoc^stateiQ, 
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qvHM nioitdem ad cimduidcm laeesieM indkutri^ SeocMti 
in Italiim ex Iniuk Scotiie, Ocdduo oontennma Oceano^ time 
temporis, cum leHgioiiiB causa iBtestmc ioibi seditioiiea exortv^ 
hsictaoias toti regno calamitates attulerant; regina ipsa e aede 
polsa, et Angloram carceri trdKta ; nee wm ferro ac ftammia, in 
laiei et flrna DeOm, perdit^ grassantibns. Robertas siqnidem 
cjJQS pater ex Stoarda Regom Scotorum familia oriandus, oppi- 
donmi Dominns^ et copiarum Ecdesifle jura tuentium ductor, 
prcdanim e tot incendiis eximendnm fflimn^ traducendmnqne 
Venetias, tatum pacis asylum^ existimayit. Ibi statim coram 
Dace ac Senata perorans, adolescens ▼igesimmn vix atdgena 
annom, tarn propensiB hominnm stodiis est exoeptus^ ut admi- 
rstio Teneradonem, plaosom arbis in ipsum freqaenda saper- 
aret Oris enim soiiviaBimi vptfi^ areetam corpus^ yafida 
membra^ rose signam circa dextrum lumen innatum^ at Qm« 
njam fik^^ alficiebat ocolos; sic jnvealta fiicondia, rernmqae 
notitia prsdarissinianiiii^ dmnonicuni profsas (qoalcm m^^nia 
^^fris attriboit Aristotoes) ei sabesae aniui testabantor Tigarcui* 
Qoid ant nagnifidentias, ant adndral^as, qnam in ipsis eplie* 
bis, hfSa detentom stoc^ ingeniosn, tantam in doetrinanun 
crris nessen eogere potniase ? QmA bumanmn nagis exsoper^ 
ans captun, qnam yigerinio primo fttatis anno, decern lingoa- 
ram peritia, necnon miosophie, Matbematicte, The^ogis, mi- 
tiorum artiam, cseieraramqae omnium disdplinarum apidboa 
prcstitisse ? Porro quid magis in toto terrarum ambitu inaudi- 
tom, qtiam digladiandl, saltandi, sonandi, equitandi, totiaaqoe 
gymnaatics prcstantiam singularem, tot arcanis elate mentis 
jonxisae pnerogatiyis ? Deperiit ipsum pre ceteris Patayina ju-» 
yentos, dam in omatissimom ejus Lyceum prodiens, cum ce« 
leberrimis Europe doctoribos, de rebus omnibus disputationes 
iaiil, inctedifafli meitiorie, dictSoais, ae ingenii ^dtcttate, tideo 
nt ab fjvm oKflingnii ydUit deiapai a eoefe nnnwas dependarent. 
Ac san^ iUud Aldi junioris testimonio traditum in pre&tione 
GfoeiOMi fteadoxianim, qood aoeitis, in JEaoobi Aloydi ConieUi 
Semtotis dariarimi domiailk), Sanctis onminm ordiiiiim gym- 
wwtf pro fca aari bii , com BirtMnnas landes ex tempore deooita* 
9it» tMm, wm. honvom spada^auaoeptis plurium scsenliuwB coU 
l»^^, ac Jasiiem etiam propadto ^tii harfandtp lywraatie 
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it^fOjaU^, tm PiWte 9C 4i«erte f^ ie ye 4wt, ^\ mf^m P9^ 
qujmi rw ver^ fit praesentem imdiye ac videre ^jodtx^^^. 
I£Ui« ftctum, ^ die m4iftui» w ^bu^ lUi^tr^Wi ?#^ 
taivini Episoopji congressimi, deplinarent prf^ gmnes; CH^iiff 
t^jBt^enrejjcai^fi^Ri^m AMusap^^no^re%t Mihlfpi^fQ^ 
e|L .fi»tn9 ^, i^ui ipsum audli^ »$^nno»ib]]? i^gnit])]^, ^ ^9f^ 
toT^bu^ ^^mxi, ixkt&cnti egmtm aci9> Arcaiiggliini ^&£^f^g^^^^, 
i ns n gn em philosophum^ aixpa. Cnp;mo de rfbuf f)^H9^ f<®>flf^j 
gr^yij^^ 4i^9^s«e, JmpHg^ftfMi^, y^^ojv^ij^, |i^i{q;^|^^ 

victor^ Venetias rursum se contulit ; ubi cum rabidis iniquonim 

morsibus exdtus^ omn^ v^^ fr^^^isi^e livoris acuiiem^ in- 

fesrma, in ^de sacra Diyjl ^om^ fP Pauli^ CQnpi i ^j pj i ^f i addia- 

putandum expos;»i^^ P^t^^f^ di«^ ^Jt^ ^i^HW p^ugna* 

tas. QUt iis^ qiai, virjtu^ y&xwc^ ajfuspi iiobiji^ al|^ I9!^u- 

centea^ b^ie de virtH^ an^ajk^opb^i ^fenture cf^fmf^pw^ gn^* 

tias agat immortales Jacobus Cr^toi^UJi H^cotua, prpfljffli,tiyffle ac 

perdida hominibus omi^ep i^ po^terji^ jactapdi fi^cca^onem 

auferat ; errorea Aristo|;ie}ia peue ipp;i^i^ei;i^i|e8, et, GpfmW^ La- 

tinorum Philosopbormn^ me axjun ^ ii^^^ pie^fe diqputant^ 

give com res Thedogicas attingunt^ et nonnullorum quoque 

Matheseos professorum son^ina re^^^t. Liberam ad hsc in 

omnibus disdplinjia ^ve i)lie pifblip^ ^radi wiemt, aive a^ien- 

tiaajmis tantum nominibus pends sint, ai^g^endi ocpasionem 

dat ; responsurus aive Logic^s et copspist^ respansionil^lfs^. aye 

par secretam nun^ron^ ratiopem^ aut %urfu Mat^^^ticas^ 

siye per a%i^/9x peptnn^ jcar^OU^ gfpaiierib^ ^ jffog^pia^ 

tium arbitrio.]] £9 ^cri ipdsifi^iiyiy ariginia in^tii^ ^uibua 

pares nulla temporu)^ fn^^]l«ria> pr«)te^ipi^ w Pico J^ira^dula 

▼ix inveniaa. Tant^ i&^ ^W^^ genesis Ailgpr pcddit aub 

iniquo heu nimia Mantue coelo^ deplorando semper eventu. £0 

aiquidem^ cum Venetiis abstractus bumanitate Guyllelmi Gon- 

xaghs Duds, animi gratia recessisset^ ac yeqpere quodam cum 

eitfaara, et enae sub alia solo> aulicorum more per urbem iisset ; 

oontigit, ut Duds filio, Vincentio (conaulto an caau inoertum) 

occurrena, ad arma fVierit acriter lacessitus : qui repente atre- 
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nnittbiio in iptum^ dnosque sodoe insaltn, non sdtiin eftrot 
repeUens ietus, sed magnum ipsis pericnlom infbrens^ eo lasn- 
tttB tmdem redegit prindpem, ut edha Tooe Jacobo se pandere 
lit eoac t nt. Hie Tero prolapdi ststim genubus^ veniam afiecta- 
tie impeiiihia vindlcta dam petonety ae, quod iHiim in tenc%ro 
non dignoviaaety cxcoaana^ ftirenti stqne inexotabiH Vincentn 
dertera tn ma Teiten i tna eat, V. Non. Qninct anno Mnzzcin., 
. ezpkto nondom vtatia T^^eabno aecmido. MiaerabiKa hercole 
ftti mnMnr in nltimaa naqne tema expansna, nedum tetricta yi<* 
▼entea inatitotia bominea percoKt, aed natnram pfope ttubayit 
mirenaBi } qnc, ponpam exeidiaae aoam ingemena, baud am* 
pKoa tantia le mortaiea cumidatanun bonoribns minata eat 

6E0R6II ROTINI. 
f gnoto Istuit Fbcenix Critoniua mvo, 

Funereia poatquam Mantua merait aquia ; 
SdlieeCy ut aurgat f ed i v i vua in «tbera Vhcsmx, 

AuxOium poMet qui dare nuQua erat. 
Famig er aa itenun Critoniua exit in auraa, 

Et folat ingenio docta per ora yirihn. 
Addidit imperio manauraa Dsedahia alas 

Et penna baa p^maa Imperialia babet. 

RONCONII. 
9en pnejudidum aapiein Critonius annis, 

Dmn Tindt roaeb tempora cana comis. 
Kne parat inaidiaa tttas, qoibus iDe reoedat^ 

Intida qttm tantnm nollet habere yirum. 
Aat ileram anperat languena fbra stecuk^ namqu^ 

Qttft aupereat, iimiam non gelida uma eapit. 
Ingenio Pboenix, Pbtenicia aorte norare 

Debuit ocdduum, ncn moritura diea. 
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No. X. 

Dempster's Account of Crichton. 
Hut. Eoi^ Geatis Soot"". Ub. III« p. 187. ' 

*' Jacobus Crichtonias, sive Critonius^ illustri fiimili4 Clmii^ 
natuSy in patrio Gymiuitto prima Musarum stipoidia meruit. 
Inde ut erat yivaci ingenio, militiam adokscens seeutua pere« 
grinam. Ejuaetiam brevi conditioiiis pertesus^ inltaliam^ litera- 
rum domicUium et humanitatis aacrarium^ oonceflsit ; ubi Genua 
relicta, qua bonorario aatia amplo invitatua fuerat^ Venedas abiit, 
eaque ingenii sui, et ad portentum stupendie memorie, incredi- 
bili ea state lectione et Judido, inonumenta edidit> ut yulgo 
muraculum orbis et diceretur> et eaaet. Atque crebreaoente ae- 
cnnda ilia &ma^ inde evocatua^ Prindpia Mantuaai juventuti 
praepositua^ ab eodem noctu interfectua^ gravi Dueia patria do- 
lore, nee minore indignatione : aummo v^o sui^ et apud dves 
sii(M^ et Italos saltern squiorea virtutum aeatimatores^ desiderio 
rdioto. Amicos babuit prsdpuos Laurentium Massam, Scrini* 
aiium Venetum^ Speronem Speronium, qui ^regie eum in Epis- 
tolia commendat ad eum scriptis^ Aldum MajmHum, qui Para- 
doxon Commentarium illi inscripsisse dignatus. Ab unico 
Trijano Bpccalino maledicentissimo male exceptus est ; sed cum 
in eo bomine acumlia dicadtas dne uUa eruditionia mixtura dt, 
bonoii erit Cricbtonio noatro a tam imperito vidari. Sed pro« 
gramma Patavii ab ipso propositimi adducam; quo &cilius 
quanta ingenii pnestaatiafueritiBtelligatur." {Jflere follows the 
Programma, given in page 248. Dempster then continues :^ 
Hanc sane ingenii oatentatiouem lubentius ferrem et fidentius 
pnedicarem^ quam poaaem pati jactabunde ad Sooti» Begea ge- 
nus ipsius referendum ; nam inane est ea se goitis aut sanguinis 
gloria perperam arrogata venditare> cum tanta claritudo in tenui 
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fbrtona ridicnla yideatur.* Quare ut Temm sit, &niiliain Cln- 
niam nobflem esse^ ita iUtid mendaciwrimnm. Regis Scotis Ja- 
oobi CriUmii Mt^orei uUos extitisse ; qaod tameD, in Epistcda 9A 
Commentaiiam in landea Pftiadoxa Hminari, assemit Aldus Ma- 
nutius^ plus nimio in laudes Sanguinis et Familis efilusus : hoc 
ideo, pknins ut Mortales intelligant^ quam insipida sit quorun- 
dam nostratium adolescentium elatio> qui se vilesoere apud ex* 
terot existbnant^ nisi q[>ecio8o Regii sanguinis titulo se com- 
mendaverint ; quod vix unquam a Tere nobfli viro leri animad- 
rerti. Sed ad rem redeo. 
Ejus sunt. 
Ode ad L4Ufentium Masaam plures. IJi>. I. 

Laudes PaCaidne. Lib. I. 

Caifmen em iempere ^ffiutan, cum, 4n J&eM Alo^sii Cor^ 
ndii domo, e ap e r i me ntum ingemi, coram tota Aoademut 
frequen^a, non sine miuk&ntm itvporejjbeerei, 
Ignorande laudatio. Lib. I. 

Extemporale ihema ibidem reddOnm, post sex korarum 
dispuiaiiones, Ut prmsentes somnia potius fivere, quam 
rem wntm vidert affirmttnnt, mt Manutius. 
De appuku smo V^aetias. Lib. I. Epos. 

Ode ad iidum Manutium. Lib. I. 

Epifitole ad diyersos. Lib. I. 

Pne&tiones sokmnes in omnes sdentias^ sacraa et pro- 
&na8. Lib. I. 

Judidimi de Fliilos(^fais. Lib. I. 

• It has alreadj been shewn (p. 10.) that Crichton, in maintaking 
bis descent tttm the rojal House of Stviait, asserted nodiiDg but the 
truth ; and if s«ch an assartion be found to savour somewhat of vain 
g^ry, yet, in this, he only followed the example of the age, and of his 
countrymen, who were not always so weH grounded in their '^ boast of 
beraldry.'*..-^^ Nf41i,*' si^s Barday , in his character of the Scottiih 
natiflp, *' Dulli magis memores sus stirpis, adeo ut familie decus ma- 
lint interdum sua paupertate foedare, ^uam supprimere iutempestivpf 
titulos, et suae cognationis parumper obhvisci. Nam in r^one virorum 
fflBcuadlore quam frugum, necessc est ckuissiim sangyanit muhos iiy 
tfipimem VMci : quibiis, per diveysa tarrarum qiusreatibtts 4^es, (pec 
4Uii fide aut industria praecellent,) et ad prieconia su» nobilitatis obsd- 
natis, sspius audientium risus, quam lachrymas et fides accesdt..— ifar- 
ekU Sat^rieon, 1674, />. 391. 
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Efinires Arlitoteiis. Lib. I. 

Refiitatio Matfaematioorum. Ub. L 

Armes an Litere prestant ? Coniroversia Oraioria, Lib. I. 

Vixit anno MDLXXXI. Plures libros memoritcr tenebat, 
qiiam quisquam ea state legerat. {Felix Astolphus, in Officina 
Historica, pagina CII.) 



No. XI. 



Johnston's praise of Crichton. 

Another poetical testimony to the merits of Crichton^ is that 
of John Johnston^ in his Heroes Sooti ; a poem^ consisting of a 
collection oi short charactaistic stanssas <m the most eminent 
persons in Scottish history^ written in the year 1603. It also 
fixes the date of his deaths and the hand by which he fell.— 

" Jacobus Critiowius, Clunius, Musarum pariier et martis 
alumnusy omnibus in studOs admirabilis, Mmntuse, a Duds 
Mantuanas JUio casus, 1581." 

£t genns et censum dat Scotia : Gallia pectus 

Excolit : admirans Itala terra virum 
Ambit^ et esse sunm Tellet. Gens emnla vitam 

Abstulit — ^An satis hoc> dicat ut ilia suum ? 
Msntna hiAiet cineres^ scelos exsecrata ne&ndum. 

At tumuli tanto gaudet honore tamen. 



No. XIL 



Abemethys Encomium on Crichlon* 
Musa Campestris, Monspelii^ \Q09,—Pagc 52. 

Popularis sui, Jacobi ChriehtoBi a Cluny, Ju^eais iacompara- 
bilis, iagh acmmae, judicio, memori^que owttiiun Uterarum 
obhvisd nescia, quam equestii^ gludiateria, omniuwque armo- 
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ruin exa'cttatione^ quo ad majorem stupotem totiils !talie> ita 
et c^wdem moerorem indigne truddati a G, G* D. M# D. 8L 

O ftjix animi juvenis Chrichtone vigore 
Ingenii volitante supra, qui vectus in astra 
Humanam sortem et mortalis culmeu honoris ! 
Seu placnit musas colere^ aut glomeramine campttm 
Tundere comipedis^ jncdsye ardeseere in armis. 
Grandia sublimis nuper miracula mentis 
Monstrasti attonito^ et rapuisti protinus orbi. 
Tnque^ licet Princeps, peperit quern Mantua dara, 
Gonzaga infelix f tua quam temeraria dextra ! 
Heu decus Aonidum fixisd Tulnere foedo, 
Doetoremque tuae, formatoremque jutent© ; 
Quo nimium^ nimium infelix Chrichtonus obivit, 
Athens znTisas auras^ lucemque relinquens ; 
Nunc &einus pueri deplora state senili. 
Ilium Antenorids flerunt^ Phaetontias unda - 
Deflevit miserum^ flevit Venetusque Senatus^ 
MatroiNe Adriacs^ simul^ Italidesque puelLe* 
Flevit olorifero peiamcenus Mincius amne. 
Ilium omnes Athesisque Dex, et Benacides omnes 
Flevere : at docte ante alias flevere Sorores. 
Quin popularis adhuc gemitum Fortha abdit m alveo, 
Fortha, Cakdoniis foecundans arra oolonis. 
Ergo^ flos Juvenum^ Sootis spes> Palladia jngens^ 
Ereptumque decus Musarum e dulcibus u|ma^ 
Te, quamvis sileant alii, Chrichtone, Poet«, 
Teque, tuamque necem, nunquam mea Musa silebit: 
Flebilibusque modis semper tua fiita queretiy:, 
Sepe iterans luctus, et singultantia verba. 



In Eundem. 



Si videas qus mira diu, mirabere non plus ; 
Sin semel, in totos mira loquere dies. 
Chrichtonum hinc Superi voluere ostendere mundo 
Tantum : non mundo hunc hi Tohiere dare. 
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David Buchanans Account ofCrichicn. 

From his MS. written about the year 1635, preserved in the Adyocatei* 

Library. 
Jacobus Crichtonius^ genere et natione Scotus, ex fioniHk 
tDluniensi in Angusia generous parentibus ortus^ a tenens 
annis in Schola Edinburgena bonis Uteris informatus^ et in aci- 
demia Andreapolitana philosopblcis studiis imbutus. lV>stquam 
Tero artes liberales ex parte didicisset^ jamque sui juris plane 
factus, nullum peculiare studium est secutus; sed quasi pet 
omnia vagatus^ uti erat juvenis multiplids doctrinee et me- 
morise^ stupendique ingenii^ modo in grammaticis^ modo in po- 
litids et rhetoricis^ modo in pbilosophicis studiis^ et modo in 
theologids se exercuit^ ita ut in omni genere scientiarum doctis- 
simus haberetur. Demum longinquas petit regiones^ ut illic 
meliores in studiis progressus &ceret, et turn in GaUia^ Genua- 
nia, et Italia peregrinaret. Inter omnes viros doctos illius seeuli, 
tanquam miraculum doctrine divinitus missum, turn inter Fon- 
tificios^ tum inter Protestantes^ habitus est. Vita ipsius a Paulo 
Manutio scripta est^ in prsfatione Commaitariorum ad Paradoxa 
Ciceronis ; quos Commentarios eidem Critonio inscribit, dedi- 
catque. In horum decursu, Carmina Cricbtonii nonnulla ab obli- 
vionis injuria vindicat Manutius, cum mirabili illo programmate 
valvis Academise Patavinae affixo, in quo publice se obtulit contra 
omnes Professores etDoctores ejusdem academiae, imo totius Ita- 
liR, de omni questione Artium aut Scientiarum cum iQis dis« 
serere: quod postea in prsecipuis Academiis, raaxime vero in ipsa 
Romana Civitate, praesentibus Pontifice, Cardinalibus, Ducibus, 
Pindpibus^ aliisque doctis viris ; in qua tantam obtinuit laudem- 
gloriam^ et victoriam, ut a Clemente VIII. pro admirabili ipsius 
ingenio et doctrina commendatus fuerat Principi et Dud de^ 
Mantua, ad filium suum instituendum in omni politiori doc- 
trina; a quo postea, in noctuma quadam ajnbulatione, quod ama- 
siam principis deperiret, infeliciter est interfectus, in eetatis suse 
flore, cum vix trigesimum attigisset annum. Ejus eflfbgies in 
Vaticana Bibliotheca posita fuit, et in hunc usque diem conser- 

4 
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vatur a Pontifioe. Vir emt in humaniQre litenttiira supra nd- 
guem morem eraditns; poeta non yulgaris, orator disertus, 
philoaoi^iis aetttiiBisittt ; acrk ingenii, Bolidi jvdicii^ summe 
emditioiiis^ pans eloqnentic, incredifailis industris et laboris; 
denique, in omni meHoris doctrine genere tantam consecntus est 
per&etioiiein» ut inter ernditissiroos letatis sos viros non imme- 
tito esset numerandus. Reliquit mtdta egregie caLuno annotats, 
(pkira quidem multo et minora relictarus^ nisi morte repentina 
fiusset preventos,) que docta cum voluptate l^eret posteritas ; 
predpiie hcc>— Ortx/ionef qnasdam. Theses quasdun, Carmi- 
na ¥uia. Clamity anno intimate Pads Evapgelice 1682, sub 
Scotie Rege^ Jacobo Sexto. 



No. XIV. 

Sir Thomas Urquharfs Account ofCricMoH, , 
From the JemeU p. 58. 

To speak a little now of his (Lord Napier's) compatriot 
Crichtomi, I h<^ will not offend the ingenuous reader ; who 
may know, by what is already displayed^ that it cannot be 
heterogeneal fhnn the proposed purpose^ to make report of that 
magnanimous act atchieved by him at the Duke of Mantua's 
court, to the honour not only of his own, but to the eternal 
renown also of the whole Isle of Britain ; the manner whereof 
was thus : 

A certaine Italian gentleman, of a mighty, able, strong, nimble, 
and vigorous body, by nature fierce, cruel, warlike, and auda- 
cious, and in the gladiatory art so superlatively expert and dex- 
trous, that all the most skilful teachers of escrime, and fencing- 
masters of Italy (which in matter of choice professors in that 
fitculty needed never as yet to yield to any nation in the world) 
were by him beaten to their good behaviour, and, by blows and 
thrusts given in whi^ they could not avoid, enforced to ac- 
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Iftowledge Idm didr metcoiAer : bethinkkig Mttis^^ how, 
$ftet 80 great a conquest of repatatioii> he mi^t by such meills 
be very suddenlj enridied, he iHt>}ected a coiin« ot exchongiiig 
the blutit to sharp, and the f^es into tucks; an<l m this reso- 
lution providing a purse i\ill of gold, w<»rth neer upon ftnxr 
hundred pounds English money, traveled alongst the most 
enpecial and considerable parts of Spaitoe, France, the Low 
Coimtryes, Grermany, Pole, Hungary, Greece^ Italy, and other 
places, wherever there was greatest probability of encountering 
with the eagerest alid most atrocious duellists ; and immediately 
after his arrival to any dty or town that gave apparent likeli- 
hood of some one at other champion that would enter the lists 
and cope with him, he boldly challenged them with sound of 
tnunpet) in the chief Blarket place, to adventure an equal sum 
of money against ^t of his, to be disputed at the sword's pdnt, 
who should have both. There Med not several brave men, 
ahnoit of all nations, who accepting of his cartels, were not 
fifhdd to hazard both their person and Ooine against him : but 
(till he midled with this Crichtoun) so maine was the ascen^ 
dant he had above all his antagonists, and so unlucky the fiito of 
such as ofered to scuffle with him, that all his opposing com- 
batants (of what state or dominion soever they were) who had 
not lost both thdr life and gold, were glad, for the preservation 
of their person, (though sometimes with a great expence of 
blood,) to leave both their reputation and money behind them. 
At last returning homewards to his own country, loaded with 
honour and wealth, or rather the spoile of the reputation of 
those fi>rralg|ners, whom the Italians call Tramontani, he, by 
the way, after his accustomed manner of aboarding other places, 
tepaired to the city of Mantua, where the Duke (acc(»*c^ng to 
die courtesie usually bestowed on him by other princes) vouch- 
tafed him a protection, and sav^ard for his person : he (as 
formerly he was wont to do by beat of drum, sound of trumpet, 
and sev^nl printed papers, disclosing his designe, battered on 
all the chief gates, posts and pillars of the town,) gave all men 
to imderstand, that his purpose was to challenge at the single 
rapier, any whosoever of that city or country, that durst be so 
bdd as to fight with him, provided he would deposite a bag of 
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fire hundred Spsniah piitols, over against Mother of the i 
▼aloe^ which hhnaelf should lay dowo^ upon this conditioM^ 
that the enjoyment of hoth should he the conqueror's due. His 
challenge was not long unanswered : for it hi^p^ed at the 
same time^ that three- of the most notable cutters in the worlds 
(and so h^^y cried up for valour^ that all the braves of the 
land were content to give way to their domineering, how inso*- 
lent soever they should prove^ because of their fcamer con- 
stantly obtained victories in the field,) were all three together 
at the court of Mantua ; who hearing of such a harvest of five 
himdred pistols, to be reaped (as they expected) very soon, imd 
with ease, had almost contested amongst themselves for the 
priority of the first encounterer, but that one of my Lord 
Duke's courtiers moved them to cast lots who should be first, 
second, and third, in case of none the finmer two should prove 
victorious. Without more adoe, he whose chance it was to 
answer the cartel with the first defiance, presented himself 
within the barriers, or place appointed for the %ht, where his 
adversary attending him, as soon as the trumpet sounded a 
charge, they jointly fell to work : and (because I am not now 
to amplify the particulars of a combat) although the dispute 
was very hot for a while, yet, whose fortune it was to be the 
first of the three in the field, had the disaster to be the first of 
the three that was foyled : for at last with a thrust in the throat 
he was killed dead upon the ground. This nevertheless not a 
whit dismayed the other two ; for the next day he that was 
second in the roll, ^ve his appearance after the same mann^ 
SB the first had done, but with no better success ; for he like^ 
wise was laid flat dead upon the place, by means of a thrust he 
received in the heart. The last of the three finding that he was 
as sure of being engaged in the fight, as if he had been the first 
in order, pluckt up his heart, knit his spirits together, and, on 
the day after the death of the second, most courageously enter- 
ing the lists, demeaned himself for a while with great activity 
and skill ; but at last, his luck being the same with those that 
preceded him, by a thrust in the belly, lie within four-and- 
twenty hours afler gave up the ghost. These (you may imagine) 
were lamentable spectacles to the Duke and citie of JVIantua, 
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wKo catting down the& flukes finr shame, knew not what coime 
to take for reparation of their honour. The conquering dud* 
Hat^ proud of a victory so highly tending to hoth his honoiar 
and profit, for the space of a whole fortnight, or two weeks 
together, mardied daily along the streets of Mantua (without 
any opposition or controulment) like another Romulus, or Mar^ 
ceUus, in triumph : which the neVer'>too^much*to«'he'4Klmired 
Crichtoun perceiving, to wipe off the imputation of cowardiae 
lying upon the court of Mantua, to which he had hut even then 
arrived, (although formerly he had heen a domestic thereof) he 
could neitha- eat nor drink till he had first sent a challei^ to the 
conqueror, appelling him to repair with his hest sword in hii 
hand, by 9 of the dock in the morning of the next day, in pre^ 
sence of the whole court, and in the same place where he had 
killed the other three, to fight with him upon this quartell; that, 
in the Court of Mantua, there were as valiant men ai3 he ^ and, 
for his better encouragement to the desired undertaking, he 
assured him, that, to the aforesaid five hundred pistols, he 
would adjoin a thousand more ; wishing him to do the like, 
that the victor, upon the point of his sword, might carry aWay 
the richer booty. The challenge, with all its conditions, is no 
sooner accepted of, the time and place mutually condescended 
upon kept accordingly, and the fifteen hundred pistols hinc inde 
deposited, but of the two rapiers of equal weight, length, and 
goodness, each taking one, in presence of the Duke, Dutchess, 
with all the noblemen, ladies, magniflco's, and all the choicest 
of both men, women, and maids of that city, as soon as the sig-> 
nal for the duel was given, by the shot of a great piece of ordi- 
nance, of three score and four pound ball, the two combatants, 
with a lion-Hke animosity, made their ap|>roach to one anotlier ; 
and, being vdthin distance^ the valiant Crichtoun, to make his 
adversary spend his fury the sooner, betook himself to the de- 
fensive part ; wherein, for a long time, he shewed such excd<* 
lent dexterity^ in warding the other's blows, slighting his Md- 
lyings, in breaking measure, and often, by the agility of his 
body, avoiding his thrusts, that he seemed but to play, whikt 
the other was in earnest. The sweetness of Criditoun's ooun« 
tenance, in the hotest of the assault, like a glance of lightning 
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QB the hetfr^ of tbe tspeeUtcm, braugbt idl ^^ Itdianlidks«li 
a sudden tp be enamoured of bim ; whilst the ttamnefls of the 
other's aqpect^ he looking like an enraged bear^ would have 
Struck terror into w^ves, and affiighted an Ei^lish mastic 
^Tboni^ they were both in their Hnena, (to wit shirts iMud 
drawers, without any other a^^viel), and in all outward coo- 
if^niences equally acyusted; the Italian^ with redoubling liia. 
stroaksy blamed at the mouth with a cholerick heart, and letc^ 
ed a pantling breath : ^e Scot^ in sustaining his chai^, k^pt 
himself in a pleasant temper^ without passion^ and made void his 
designes : he alters his wards from tierce to quart ; he prinaea 
i|nd seconds it^ now hi^^, now lowe> and casts his body (like 
another Prothee) into lUl the dxapes he c«n, to spie an ofpen on 
his adversary, and lay hold of an advantage ; but all in vain : 
for the invincible Crichtoun, whom no cunning was able to 
surprise^ contrepostures his reactive wards, and, with an in- 
credible nimbleness both of hand and foot, evades his intent, 
and frustrates the invasion. Now is it that the never-before^ 
conquered Italian, toding himself a little fidnt, enters into a 
consideration that he may be overmatched ; whereupon, a sad 
apprehension of danger seizing upon all his spirits, he would 
gladly have his life bestowed upon him as a gift, but that, ha- 
ving never been accustomed to yeeld,he knows not how to b^ 
it. Matchless Crichtoun, seeing it now high time to put a gal* 
lant catastrophe to that so-long-dubious combat, animated with 
a divinely inspired fervende, to fulfill the expectation of the 
ladies, and crowQ the Duke's illustrious hopes, changeth hig 
garb, &lls to act another part, and, from defender, turns assail- 
ant : never did art so grace nature, nor nature second the pre^ 
e^ts of ar^; with so mucl^ liveliness, and such observancie of 
time, as when, after he had struck fire out of the steel of his 
enemies sword, and gained the feeble thereof, with the fort of 
his own, by angles of the strongest position, he did, by geome- 
trical flourishes of straight and oblique lines, so practically exe* 
eute the speculative part, that, as if there had been Remora's 
and secret charips in the variety of his motion, the fierdenesa 
of his to was in a trice tranqualified into the numness of a 
pageant. Then was it that, to vindicate the reputation of the 
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Duke^s family^ and expiate the blood of the three vanquished 
gentlemen^ he alonged a stoccade de pted ferine ; then recoylihg, 
he advanced another thrust, and lodged it home ; after which, 
retiring again, his right foot did beat the cadenCe of the blow 
that pierced the belly of this Italian ; whose heart and throat 
being hit with the two former stroaks, these three franch bouts 
given in upon the back of other : besides that, if lines were 
imagined drawn from the hand that Uvered them, to the places 
which were marked by them, they would represent a perfect 
Isosceles triangle, with a perp^idicular from the top angle, 
cutting the basis in the middle ; they likewise give us to under- 
stand, that by them he was to be made a sacrifice of atonement 
ibr the slaughter of the three aforesaid gentlemen, who were 
wounded in the very same parts of their bodies by other three 
such venees as these, each wha-eof being mortal, and his vital 
spirits exhaling as his blood gushed out, all he spoke was thii> 
That seeing he could not live, his comfort in dying was, that hb 
• could not die by the hand of a braver man : afrer the uttering 
of which words he expiring, with the shril dareens d trumpets, 
bouncing thunder of artillery, bethwadted beating of drums, 
universal clapping of hands, and loud acclamations of joy for so 
l^lorious a victory, the aire above them was so rarified, by the 
extremity of the noise and vehement sound, dii^pelling the 
thickest and most condeilsed parts thereof, that (as Plutarch 
speaks of the Grecians, whei^ they iraised tb^ shouts of alld* 
gress up to the very heavens, at the hearing of the gracious 
proclamations of Paulus JSmilius in fkvour of their liberty,) the 
very sparrows and other flying fowls were said to fyi to &e 
ground for want of aire enough to uphold them in their flight 



No. XV. 

Will of Mr Sobert CreycKt<mn ofEUock, ^«A J^anmry, l58e. 

Preceding the V^m, there is inserted in Hie Ootumissary Bocdis 
a very particular Inventory of the TMator^ Bfl^ta, whidi is 
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cmiotts^ bnt too long to be here prioted. — The following ac* 
count of his Debts and Gear may be interesting : — 

Sumnia of the dettis awand be the deid, - £1214 11 4 

Reateth of frie geir, the dettia deducit, - 4652 2 9 

To be divided in thrie partis, the deid's part is 1530 14 9 
Q'of the quot is componit for 50 merkis. 

Fottowu the deidis Lejgacie eand Latter Will, 
At Ed' the xviii day of June, the yeir of God i'Vlxxxii yeiris. 
.The quhilk day, I, Mr Robert Creychtoun o^ Eliok, advocat to 
our Soverane Lord, knawand perfy tlie that nathing is mair suir 
than deid, nor nathing sa uncertane as the hour of deid, thair- 
forenow bdng of guid senoe andjudgement, althocht debilitat and 
walk in person, makis my testament, and dedaris my latter will 
to be in manner following: First, I commend my saull in the hands 
ci the Lord, beand surlie persuadit with myself that their is na 
aalvatioun for man hot in the bluid of the Immaculat Lamb 
Jesus Chryst, according to the promeis maid immediatlie efter 
the fiiU of Adame, and I haif sure hope to be savit heirby, and 
that he sail not remember the synes of my youth, nor my re- 
belUones, hot sail be merdfull to me, according to his greit 
kyndnes ; I hoip to see the gudness of the Lord in the land 
of the leiving : Prayes to the Lord evermair, sobdt, evermair so- 
,beit, even sobeit. Nixt, I leif my bodie to be bureit quhair my 
wyf and freindis thinks gude. Thridlie, as to my guidis and geir, 
I am not very ryche thairin, yit I mak Isobell Borthuik, my wy^ 
to be my onlie executrix and intromessatrix with my haill guids, 
* geir, and dettis auchtand to me, and to mak Inventar thereupon 
as scho thinks expedient ; and &ilyeing of hir, be dcoeis or 
non-acceptation of the said office, I nominat Mr James and Ro- 
bert Creychtouns, my sounes, my executors, for I am auchtand 
to hir saxtene hundreth merkis of the sex thousand merkis that 
was destinat to be laid on land be the contract of marriage 
maid betwix me and hir.. Item, because that my wyf hes lyf- 
rent gevin be me to hir in hir virginitie, of the lands of Eliok 
and Ettdiane, within the baronie of Sanquhair, conforme to our 
eontxact of marriage, Thairfoir it is my sempill desire and maist 
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cairfull request^ that tny friendis following, viz. my Lord Erie of 
Arrane, my Lord Erie of Gourie, James Lord Doune^ Ar*" 
Stewart, burges of Ed% his broder, William Creychtoun, tutor 
of Sanquhare, James Creychtoun of Carte, Rob^ Dalzell^ ap- 
peirand of that ilk, James Herrot of Trabroun, George Home 
of Broxmouth, Mr James Borthuik of Lochill, AlexT Creych- 
toun, fear of Nauchten, Patrick Creychtoun of Lugtoun, and 
John Creychtoun of Bumstoim, for the gudewill and loue that 
has been amangis us, that thai will take the mantenance of hir 
and hir tennentis, in cais ony persone wald do hir wrang, 
quhilk is not believit, for it war the will of God and dewtie 
constrains me that scho be not hurt, for scho has bene to me 
ane honest lowing wyf, chest in hir persoune, and ane that feiris 
God : I nominat thir selfsame persounes to fortifie and mentene 
hir, hir baimis and tennentis, in the lands of Eist Cragy, quhilk 
wer conqueist with hir awin tocher at the leist, ay and quhill my 
sone retume out of Italie, and thane ordains him to honour and 
mentene hir, as he will answer to God and haif my blessing. 
Item, I ordane the said Isobell Borthuik, my wyf, to ware the 
sextene hundreth merkis forsaids upoun sic lands, roumes, and 
possessiouns as may be conqueist thairwith, the lyftent thairof 
to hirself, and the fie to hir twa bairnis, quhilkis^ failying to my 
airis whatsumever, conforme to the contract of mariage,.and that 
by the advyse of my freinds foirsaids, or ony four of thame at 
hir optioun. Item, I leif to my said spous ane maser of silver, 
with anefutehaifandbaith our names and armes gravit thairupon. 
Item, ane uther littell maser without ane fute. Item, I leif to 
hir ane littell silver peice, with ane silver cover ourgilt, quhilk 
Agnes Stewart gaif in gift to Margaret CreychtouUj our dochter. 
Item, ane silver saltfatt ourgilt, haifand bayth our names and 
arms ingraven thairupon. Item, ane half dussone silver spounes, 
markit with bayth our names. Item, ane silver pece, with bayth 
our names and armes grawin thairon ; becaus the haill silver 
wark above written was made iii hh- awin tyme with her awin 
guids and geir, and thairfoir maist properlie appertenis to hir ; 
And this far concerning my wyf, to the glorie of God, subscry- 
vit with m y hand, befoir thir witnesses, Johne Haliday and Mr 
William Kellie. Sic lubscribiiur, R. Creychtoun. Item, I haif 
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i^poiiitit Marie to remane with the Laiid of Kinnaird and the 
Lady^ my fiiythfhll and constant firdnds crer frome die begpi- 
ning ; and quhan adio enteris, I ordane that hir infefhnent of 
Balden be delyrerit to hir self; that adio be not overchargeable 
to hir fKenda^ I haif asaignit to hir twa yeiria profit of Clnne j 
uid Frtertonn* qnhilk wilbe ane aufficient tocher to hir^ being 
wein keq^t and gadderit togidder, and yit we honp to pioryde 
nther wayia in the menetyme. Sickly]^ I haif appointed Gris^ 
sell to remane with my lord of Downe^ and my kddy hia bed 
ftllowy my fiiythfUl and constant freindis ay from the b^;in- 
niag ; and qtdian bAo enteria^ I ordane that hir infefhnent of 
RoBsie Ochell be delyrerit to hirself ; that acho be not oyer- 
chargeabill to hir freindia^ I haif asaignit to hir twa yeiria pro- 
fitt of Cluney and Priertoun^ quhilk will be ane sufficient tocher 
to hir, being wdll keipit and gadderit togidder^ yit hoipis to 
provyde utherwaya in ihe mene tyme. Item^ I haif appointit 
Helene to remane with the mastres of Ochiltree^ my faythfiill^ 
constant, and godlie fireind^ ay from the beginning^ and that 
scho haif her assignajdon of the teinda of Fomeochis^ qnfaair- 
throw scho be not oyerchargeabill to hir freinds^ quhilk will 
mak her ane honest present lyf^ single as scho is and hes gude 
rycht thairto aye and quhile her broder lay down to her i'^li. 
Itern^ I haif appointit Elspeth to remam widi my wyf, and that 
sho haif hir assignatoun of the teuidis of Cluney> quhairthrow 
scho be noeht over chargeabill to hir freindis. To the quhilk 
s^o hes gude rycht ay and quhilk hir broder pay to hir i*" 
^lerkis. ltem> 1 haif appointit Robert to remane with Archibald 
Stewart and Helene Aichesoun^ ray gude brother and sister^ and 
that he haif his ryghts delyrerit to thame. To witt his kttir of 
pensioun of the priorie of St Andrews of tbrie chalder Kerse 
aittis, with the kingis confirmation and decreit, and four formes 
past thairupon^ togidder with his infeftment of Catslak^ quhilks 
lands ar worth all the leying I haif^ gif thai culd be defendit fra 
bangisteris, theififand traitor. I nominat my Lord of Downe and 
the said Archibald tutoris testamentaris conjunctiie and seyerallie 
to the said Robert Item, as to Agnes Creychtoun, my dochter, 
gottin betwix me and Agnes Mowbray, my second spous, I 
^if her to be brocht up with her guddame, the Lady Bamebow* 
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V^emmsh to me be her gadm and kit cautioiitti«, and giffis hir 

ffaU iwwer to pen«w Ae limyn ; and I sail sehortlie ^oyy de hir 
a»e pMBcnt lyfe, ^nhill the houa cum in dirision, thatitmajrbe 
leinit qnhat tckdiJlig, I neudiaat Mr Jattiei» Ct^ychtoiHi, my eU 
dese8oiK,hirtatorte8tBmentar. Item, I wiU Aat my Loid of 
DowBc and ArdiUnld Stewirt, hk btider, half Ihe fesycht imd 
howling ^ all my evidentis conoatdng my sone; JMtf James, 
and thaf Jblme Haliday and M' Wm. Keffie, haif the ke^tog of 
the key of ike kesi to ^t efffect qtdiiHc k in Dttil^a, Item, I 
dedair my wfll anent the nmnelrent ftirth <tf Cranstoun, togid- 
der mdr the prindjafl sowme. That incak difty thing may be re- 
count thairof at ony tyme, the same Inlelie be «|^yit to the 
ftirtheranceof themariages of my docbtms, Marie and GrisseU 
Ci«y<Atomis. Subscryvit with my hand at Ed' the xviii day ot 
June, the yeir of God i"v«lxxxii yehia, bef<^ Odr witnesses, 
George I^wsone, Joha Haiiday,. and Mr WiliKam Kellte, with 
n^heris drvecis, sic subserihiiur R. Creychtoan. 

We, Mr John Prettowi, &c be the tennour heirof, ratiifites^ 
nppnma, and confermii this present testament or inrentar, in m 
&r as the samyn is deulie and lawfiiUie maid, of the gudis and 
gfiir abone specifiet aBanerlle, and gevia and commitis the iiitro« 
misBiomi wiA the samyn to the said Issobell Borthaik, only 
cKecutw testamentar nominat be the said umquhile Mr Kobttt 
CreydiCoun, reaervand compt to be maid be hir thereof as ac- 
cords ci the law. And sdio being swome, mayd fayth trecdie 
t* exerce the said ofliee, and hes fimdin caution that the guda 
and gehr ifeesaids sal be fhrthcomand to all parses, haiftoid in* 
tres, as law wiD, as ane act maid thereupon beiris. 
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Preceptum Cart» Confirmationis super Carta et Infeodatione 
&cta per rererendum patrem Jaoobum Einscopum Dunkelden. 
oum consensu et assensm Capituh- ^usdem, Magistro Jaocbo 
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CiyviitiNUi, Alio fiimo gemHo Magbbi Roberti Crjciiteonde 
Kliok, ad Toeati S. D. N. Hcgis» ae heradftna maaeaUa dietl M*- 
giatri Jaeobi de corpare auo kgifeitte procreaadiay {pSbfOM deficU 
entabaa^ Robeffo Crydttoiln cjua fraAri gmnno^ ac heredibw 
aak maacnlk> de adrpove aoo kgitiiiie procreandiay q«ibiia defi- 
ciantibiiSy dido Magiatro Roberto^ eonun pstri, ae T^qwa aMia 
haradibtta aaia wimeoh», de eorpoie aao l4;ltiiBe procnatia aBH 
procieaiidiay qoibM onmibaa detkaaktSboM, kgltmna et |w»- 
pinqiuoribiia heredibwaeu aarignatia dkti Mi^;iatri Robarti 
qnibqaeonque^ de toCia et iHtogria tenia de Clnbj aabacriptia, 
vis. Tenia DoiBiiiicalibtta de Clunj Tocat. lieMvayu, com crofta 
orientali eanindeBi^ pratia^ laca, antifoo monte caatri^ accuatodia 
caatri et fortalidi de Cluny jnxta dictuBi lacum. Tenia de Rrew- 
ho«a de Concn^, Tenb de Adaneatoon aUas Baldernodi^ Ter- 
ria de Cnigend^ Tenia de Concragj> MolendiBo et Myhitonn de 
Coosncff com multniia aolitia et oonsuetia, tarn tenanun de 
Dnumoalie^ qvam reUquarttm tenaram anprascr^tanim, cum 
omnibua et dngulia auia pertinentiiay Jacendboa infirm Diocestm 
Dunkddell. et Vicecomitatiiiii de Perth, ae etiam de Jure patio- 
natua^ libera et plena Dispoeitione, dnamm Capellanianmi aea 
ADebendarnm Capellie divte Katherinc, intra lacum antedioCnia 
aituat Resenrato libero tenemento et yitali redditu ommiaBi et 
aJngolamm prsfatamm T«rranim ac xeliqncHiiin snpsaacripto^ 
nun, com Jure Patronatua et Donatbnia antedicto {wefiito Ma* 
giatTQ Roberto Cryehtoun, pro omnibua diebua Titfe sue ; Tenen^ 
de dicto epiaropo ae Qucceasoribua suis, &c. Apud eaatrum de 
StriTcling, tertio die menaia Junii, Anno Domini millesimtt 
^ngenteaimp Septuagesimo Nono« — Es Reguiro Secreti <Stm 
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" Jay oui parler d'un Criton £co6sob en Italie qui n'avdt 
que 91 ana. quand il etoit tue par le coromandement de Due de 
Mantoae> et qui s^avoit 12 languea, avoit leu les peres, poetea 
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^sputoit de oiiiiti mSltXti et repottdoit &i vera. C'estoit iilge- 
nittin prodigioBum admiratioiie magis quam unore dignum. H 
cstoit un pen ht, £i judidum non tantum adftdt. Princspes 
8«leiit iDa ingenia amare^ non tero bene dodtoa.** 

TMb fOBsttge in the Scal^^erana, as well as ^ fiottaer fy&m 
ihe poems of Abe^ethy^ p. 69, was discorered by^Dr Irting, 
mod engrosaed by hiin in a short notice r^ardlng the Admira- 
Ue Crichton, which is printed in hts Appendix to tile life <^ 
Budianan. The evidence contained in the account by Scaliger 
is eertainly^ ih estlmatii^ the merits of Crkhtcm^ entitled to 
that weight and ituportance, which the kamed bio^nqpher of 
Bi^ianan has Bss%ned to itv 
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JSxtraci from the Ragguagli di Parnasso afBoccalinL 

Oia'como Critonio tScozzese, con una sua iroppo superba disfida 
havendo in Pamaso stomacati i P'eHuosi, essi con una acerbafa" 
cetia ialmerUe Jo svergognanoj che senTUi chx segUa la dtsputa, lo 
violeniano d pattirsi da Pamaso, 

II polrtento di natura nelle buohe Lettere Giacomo Critonio 
Scozzese, con tanta vuia gloHa, pompa e inillantatione di se 
stesso alcuni giomi sono giimse a qiiesta Corte^ che nie' ptu acca^ 
pati Veftuosi di questo Stato^ i quali benissimo sanno^ che per 
esattamente possedi^re una sola scienza, il continuamente stu- 
diarla ottant' anni ^ tempo brieve, il Vedere, che uh giovane di 
ventidnque pretendesse di compitaroente possederle tutte, mosse 
altrettanta nausea, quanta amniiratione nella piu vii plebe infa- 
rinata di quattro lettere. II Critonio dunque il giomo dopo il 
suo ingresso in Pamaso, e nelle porte di tutti i Ginnasii, e nelle 
Colonne di tutti i Portid Deliid fece affigei^ un foglio radto 
grande, nel quarle con letttere cubitali si vedevano scritte le se- 
giienti parole. Nos, Jacobus Critonius Scoius, cuicunque ret pro^ 
posiioB ex tmproviso respondebimus, Questa ardita disfida, che 
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da inlliilti tU ripolnte meogailb^ takncntc pome gU amad di 
qlBsti Vertuon, die molti fkirono quelli, eke nelk piu difficili 
■c ie wf ti annanoio di aigoinenti tali^ eke scarameBte iperaYaifto 
di jugularlo al primo oolpo : ma da im arguto Poeta Salirieo ai 
CoU%i» tett» da i letteiati fd tolto il gusto di queUa di^vta ; 
petdM la DOtte ateiWy che scgui all' affiadone della disfida, in 
quel ftgli aggiuate que' puagenti purole. E chi lo vuol vedtrt:^ 
P^da mtt kogieria del Falcome, che U sard mogtrai^. Queste 
tanlo mofdaoe fiwetia di modo pause Tanimo del Critonio^ che 
pkno di Tdgogna e di conloaiime^ si parti subito di PariMUio. 
Havanda priam &tta nper a sua Maesta, cfae oon sua riputa^ 
tione non U parent di poter piu comparire tr^ quei yertucM^^ 
die g^ haireano fttto lo smaooo di haverlo trattato da bagattel* 
liere^ e da Cantimbanoo. 
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It has been already remarked^ that M'Eenzie has applied to 
Criditon^ the description given by Pasquior^ of a yoimg map 
who, in the year 1445, astonished the learned in Paris, by ex- 
hibitions and disputations very similar to those described in the 
text. I own I was yery anxious to discover an error in the date 
given by Pasquier, and to make out, on some good grounds^ 
that this passage might possibly be a description of Crichton'a 
appearance in Paris ; but the investigation was quite unsuccesa- 
fuL There can, I think, be no doubt that Pasquier's young 
man is the same person as the Ferdinand of Cordova, described 
hf Trithemiua in the fi)llowing passage ; — '' Verum ista no-* 
}m sciibentibus, Ferrandus Cordubensis ad memoriam redud- 
tur, qui, anno mccccxlv, juvenis annorum xx, miles auratus, 
Artinm, Mededni^, et sacrs Theologiffi Doctor, cum viii equia 
de Hiipania ventt in Frandam, et totam Paridorum scholam, 
f«a miTahili sdenti^, vertit in striporem. £rat enim omnI 
fiMniUate ampturarum doctissimus, vita et conversatione ho- 
nestiuMimas, non (sicut iUe de quo jam diximus) arrogans et su- 
perbus, sed humilis multum et reverentia plenus. Memoriter 
tenuit Bibliam totam, Nicolaum quoque de Lyra, scripta Sanc- 
t« Tbom« Aquinati^ Alexandri de Holes, Joannis Scoti, Bo« 
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lUii^^itiinB;^ et aliorom in Tlie^liigia cempkiiiBii^ ; Decs^tuai 

qu€»qae^ et onmes utriusque jurift libfOB; ei, in MecKdiiis, Ancen** 

T^fion, Galennm^ Hif^poeratem^ et Aiistotelan^ at^ue Alhectom : 

omnesque Philosophic et Metaphysices libro&et (sommentarifi^ ad 

luigiieni (ut aiunt) memona conserrabat. In aUe^^ando luit 

promptissimus^ in diqpntando a6atn8> nt nnllo un^ne supearatu8« 

I>eniqne linguas Hebraicam^ Gnacam, Jjitinam, Aiabie»ni> et 

Cbaldeam perfeete legit^ seHpsit^ ac mtdlcxit* Komam a Rege 

Caa^Uc missus orator^ in omnlhus Italic Galliv^ne Gymnai^ 

nis pnhlicis di^tans^ convidl onmet ; ipae a nemine> Tel in nii«« 

nimoi^ oonTictols. Variatk ipso inter Boctorea Poriaienses moYe- 

batur opinio ; aliis magom ilium ac Demone plenum cayillan-* 

tllHis, aliis senttentibua contraiium. Non defuemnt qoi Anti« 

cbristum puitarent> propter incred^bilem sdentiam acriptnrarain^ 

qua cunctoa mortalea lidebatur exceUere^ Commentaria qme- 

dam in Almagestum Ptolomei edidit^ et Apocalypnm divi 

Johmmis expositione pnleherrima illustraidt. Scripsit ingenii 

sui et alia quedam plen» eruditionia (^mseuli^ quorum titulo» 

ad memoriam hac vice non potuimna rcTocaie^ Iste Femandna 

erat^ qui Caxolo Dud Burgundionum astronomicit Yatidnatione 

longe antea prsdixit intentum^ quem ilb flfiememb ikmi sni^«% 

cabatur esse tam pioximum." * 

The manner in which Pasquier introdncea hia description iik 
as follows : Alluding to a former chapter, part of which, he tdla 
us, had been extracted firom a MS. which Ik sometimes quoted^ 
but «f which he neither gives ns the title nor the name of the 
author^ he proceeds*— '^ II &ut que j'enfile tout d'une suilte 
avecques le chapitre precedent ce que i'ay maintenant a deduirej^ 
pour estre retir^ dHm mesme Autheur : et vous representant 
cette histoire en sa simplidte, sans y apporter aucun ted^ voua 
y a^jousterez phis de foy: car autr^oient peut eatre la pen-«. 
seriea«vous outrepasser toute humaine opinion. Item en celny 
an (dit«il parlant de Tan mil quatr« eens quaxante dnq) ?in^ 
un jeune homme qui n'avoit que iiingt ana ou environ, qui 
s^voit tons lea sept arts liberaui^ par le tesmoignage de toua 

^ Trithenui Chrooipoa Sponheimease, 16QU p^^ 414 
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Um Clercs de rUnivertit^ de Paris^ et n sf ayoit jouer de tous les 
itistnunents, dianter et deschanter inieux que nul autre^ pein- 
dre^ et enhuniner inieax que nol autre qu'on s^eust k Paris 
ne aiDears. Item en fidct de guerre^ nul plus expert, et joCioit 
de Tespee k deux mains si merVeOleusement, que nul ne s'y 
eomptrast ; ear quand voyoit son ennemy il ne fidlloit point 
k iaHlir sur hiy yingt ou iringt quatre pieds k un sauh. Item 
est Maistre en Arts, Maistre en Medecine, Docteur en Loix, 
Docteur en Decret, Docteur en Theologie: et vrayment il a 
dupat6 k nous au College de Navarre, qui estions plus de dn- ' 
quante des plus parfidcts Clercs de rUniyersit^ de Paris, et plus 
de trois mille autres Clercs, et a si hautement respondu k toutes 
ks questions qu'on luy a fidctes, que c'est une droicte merreille 
k croire qui ne I'auroit veu. Item il parle Latin trop subtil, 
Grec, Hebrieu, Caldaique, Arabique, et plusieurs autres Ian- 
gages. Item il est chevalier en armes, et vrayement si un 
homme pouvdt vivre cent ans sans boire, sans manger, sans 
dormir, il n'aurott pas les sciences quil a du tout par coeur ap- 
prises, et pour certain il nous fit tres-grand freor : car il strait 
plus que ne pent s^avoir nature humaine : car il reprend tons les 
quatre Doctenrs de Saincte Eglise : Bref, c'est de sa Sapience la 
nomporeille chose du monde : Et nous avons en FEscriture que 
FAntichrist sera engendrd de pere Chrestien, et de mere Juifue^ 
qui se fbindra Chrestienne, et chaucun croira qu'elle te soit, il 
sera n^ de par le diable en temps de toutes guerres, et que tous 
jeunes seront desguisez d'habit, tant femmes qu'hommes." ♦ 

M'Kenzie has made several strange mistakes regardix^ this 
passage from Pasqiuer. He first of all affirms that it relates 
to Crichton. Now the commencement of the sentence. There 
tame in the year 1445, refVites this at once ; and accordingly the 
date is omitted in the translation given by this author. He 
next observes that the account is that of an eye-witness. 
" Speaking of Crichton*fe travels to France, and coming to 
Paris," says he, *' it is not to be imagined what consternation 



* Les Becbeiches de la Fnuice de Pasquier, Paris 1633, chapu xxxix. 
— //w/otff tTunjettne hcmme de prodigieiuv esprit. 
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he raised in that fianous university^ as we ha^e it fh>m an eye^ 
witness^ who gives us this account of it." After which comes the 
mutilated quotation from Pasquier. Now Pasquier was not, 
and coidd not possibly have been, an eye-witness to the appear- 
ance of this remarkable young man, because his exhibitions 
took place in the year 1455, and Pasquier lived a century later. 
He accordingly states, that he takes his account from a MS. to 
which he sometimes refers. And lastly, M'Kenzie, as if to put 
an end to all doubts, declares he will subjoin the words of his 
author* From this we should be led to believe we are to have the 
original passage from Pasquier Recherches: on the contrary, 
M^Kenzie subjoins a Latin translation by Launoy of the passage 
from Pasqider, in which he again omits to give tbe date of the 
young man's appearance; although on referring to Launoy, 
Historia R^ Gymnasii Navarwe, (p. 364, vol. IV. Opera, 
Launoii,) we find the year 1455 expressly mentioned. 



In depicting the character of Vincenzo Gonzaga, I ought 
not to have omitted, among his better qualities, the patronage 
which he extended to literature. It may be considered as a 
singular destiny, that so celebrated a scholar as Crichton, 
shoidd have fallen the victim of a prince, whose protection and 
&vour extended from the noblest epic poet of his country, to 
its most insignificant novelist, from Tasso to Ascaneo Mori da 
Ceno. '' Ceno's novels," says Mr Dunlop in his excellent work 
on the History of Fiction, " are dedicated to Vincenzo Gronzaga, 
noted as the assassin of Crichton, and the patron of Tasso.* 



* History of Fiction, Second edition, vol. II. p. 471. 
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